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A LTHO' the main practical Principles, 
A which are inculcated in this Treatiſe, 
have this Prejudice in their Favour, that they 
have been taught and propagated by the beſt of 
Men in all Ages, yet there is reaſon to fear | 
that renewed I reatiſes upon Subjects fo often 
well manag' d, may be fook'd upon as ſuper- 
fluous; eſpecially ſince little is - offer'd upon 
them which has not often been well faid before. 
But beſide that general Conſideration, that old 
Arguments may ſometimes be ſet in ſucha Light 
by one, as will convince thoſe who were not 
1 A 2 moved 


moved by them, even when better expreſs'd by 
another; ſince, for every Claſs of Writers, 
there are. Claſſes of Readers adapted, who can- 
not reliſh any thing higher: Beſides this, I 
ſay, the very N of a Book may procure 
a little Attention, from thoſe who over- look 
the Writings which the World has long en- 
joy d. And if by Curioſity, or any other means, 
ſome few can be engag'd to turn their Thoughts. 
to theſe important Subjects, about which a lit- 
tle Reflection will diſcover the Truth, and a 
thorow Conſideratiom of it may occaſton a great 
Increaſe of real Happineſs ; no Perſon need be 
aſham'd of his Labours as ufeleſs, which do 
ſuch Service to any of his Fellow-Creatures.. 


* 
Tx any ſhould look upon fome Things in- 
this Inquiry into the Paſſions, as too ſuitable for 
common Apprehenſion, and conſequently not 
neceſſary for the Inſtruction of Mea in Ao- 
.vals, which are the common buſineſs of Man- 


kind.: Let them conſider, that the Difhculty Þ 


on theſe Subjects ariſes chiefly from ſome pre- 


vious. Votious, equally difficult at leaſt, which 


have been already receiv d, to the great Detri- 
ment of many a Natural Temper ; ſtnce many 


have been diſcourag'd. from- all Attempts of 


, cultivating kind generous Affectious in themſelves, 
by a previous Notion that there are no ſuch Af- 
fections in Nature, and that all Pretence to them 


was only Diſſimulation, Aſfectation, or at beſt | 
ſome unnatural Enthuſiaſm. And farther, that 


to 
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to difcover Truth on theſe Subjects, nothing” 


P 

, more is neceſlary than a little Attention ro what * 
— paſſes in our own Hearts, and conſequently every 
[ Man may come to Certainty in thefe Points, 
e without much Art or Knowledge of other 
K Matters. " h 
A | 

57 WHAT EVEN Confuſion the Schoolmen 


ts introduced into Philoſophy, ſome of their 
. keeneſt Adverſaries ſeem to threaten it with a 
worſe kind of Confuſion, by attempting to 
rake away ſome of the moſt immediate ſimple 7 
Perceptions, and to explain all Approbation, Con- 

demnation, Pleaſure and Pain, by ſome intricate ' 
Relations to the Perceptions of the External 
Senſes, - In like manner they have treated our 
Deſires or Affection, making the moſt generous, 
kind and diſintereſted of them, to proceed from 
Self-Love, by ſome ſubtle Trains of Reaſonin g= 
to which honeſt Hearts are often wholly Stran- 

gers. y. 80 


L x x this alſo ſtill be remembred that the a4. 
rural Diſpoſitions of Mankind will operate regu- 
larly in thoſe who never reflected upon them, 
nor form'd juſt Notions about them. Many 
are really virrnous who cannot explain what 
Virtue is. Some act a moſt generous diſintereſt- 
ed Part in Life, who have been taught to ac- 
count for all their Actions by Self: Love, ns 
their ſole Spring. There have been vefy diffe- 
rent and oppoſite Opinions in Opricks, con- 
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trary Accounts have been given of Hearing, 


voluntary Motion, Digeſtion, and other natural 


Actions. But the. Powers themſelves in reality 
perform their ſeveral-Operations with ſufficient 
Conſtanc y and · Uniformity, in Perſons of good 
Health, whatever their Opinions be about them. 
In the ſame manner our moral Actions and Af 
fections may be in good order, when our Opini- 
ons are quite wrong about them. True Opini» 
ons however, about both, may enable us to in- 
prove our natural Powers, and to reftify acciden- 

tal Diſorders incident unto them. And true 


Speculations on theſe Subjects muſt certainly 
be attended with as much Pleaſure as any. other 


Parts of human Knowledge. 


Tx may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that. whan in 
this Treatiſe Virtue 15 ſuppos'd diſintereſted Vet 


ſo much Pains is taken, by a Compariſon of our 
ſeveral Pleaſures, to prove the Pleaſures of Vir- 


tue to be the greateſt we are capable of, and that 
conſequently it is our trueſt Intereſt to be vir- 


t#0#5; But let it be remember'd here, that tho? * 


there can be no Motives or Arguments ſug 


geſted which can directly raiſe any ultimate De- 


ſire, ſuch as that of our own Happineſs, 


or publick Aſfections (as we attempt to prove 
4a Treatiſe IV ;) yet if both are natural Diſa 
paſitiuns of our Minds, and nothing can ſtop 


the Operation of public Affectious but. ſome 


ſelſiſb Intereſt, the only way to give publick Al- 
ſections their full Force, and to make them pre- 
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Ades ariſe from Sexſarion and Reflettion,” 
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valent in our Lives, mufſt be to remove rheſe O- 


pinions of oppoſite Intereſts, and to ſhew a ſupe- 


rior Intereſt on their ſide. If theſe Confide- 
rations be juſt and ſufficiently attended to, a na- 
tural Diſpoſition. can ſcarce fail to exert it ſelf ta 
the full. ite c i e | 


IN this Eſſay omehe Paſſions, the Proofs and 
Illuſtrations of aynoral Senſe, and Senſe of Ho- 
#04r are not mention'd;. becauſe they are in the 
Inquiry into moral Good and Evil, in the firſt and 
fifth Sections. Would Men reflect upon what 
they feel in themſelves, all Proofs in ſuch Mat- 


ters would be needleſs. 


Sou x ſtrange Love of Simplicity in rhe 
Structure of human Nature, or Attachment to 
ſome favourite Hypotheſis, has engag'd many 
Writers to pals over a great many ſimple Percepti= 
ons, Which-we may find in our ſelves. We have 
got the Number Five fixed for our external Sen- 
ſes,. tho' Seven.or Tex might as eaſily be deſend- 
ed. We have Multitudes of Perceptions which 
have no relation to an external Senſation ; if 
it we mean · Perceptions, occaſion d by Motions or 
Impreſſions. made on our Bodies; Fo the Ideas 
of Number, Duration, Proportion, Virtues Vice, 
Pleaſures of Honour,. of Ede va vs ; the 
Pains of Remorſe, Shame, Sympathy, and many 
others. It were to be wiſſi d, that-thoſe who 
are at ſuch Pains to prove a beloved Maxim, that 


had 
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had ſo explain d themſelves, that none ſhould 


-take their Meaning to be, tlut all our Ideas => 
cither-external Senſations, or reflex Act u 

#xrernal Senſations : Or if by Reflection the 5 
mean an ia ard Power of — as I fancy 
they do, they had as carefully examin'd into the 
ſeveral kinds of internal Perceptions, as they have 
done into tlie eternal S#ſations : That we 
might have ſeen whether the former be not as 
arnval and —_— as the latter. Had they in 


like manner conſider d our Afections without a | 


previous Notion, that they were all from Self- 


Love, they might have felt an ultimate Defire 


of the Happineſs of others as eaſily conceiva- 
ble, and as certainly implanted in the human 
Bteaſt, tho nap net fo Atrong as 8 Love. 


Tis 


mf. os; Author hopes' this imperſect Eſſo 


ill befivourably receiy*d, till ſome Perſon of | 
greater Abilities and Leiſure 2 ply himſelf to a 
more ſtrict Philoſophical Inquiry into the va- 
e or naturul er of i 

hich 2 more exact | 


Tiou$+atural Printei 
Mankind; from 
Theory of (Morals may be — d, thin any 


1 HE principal jon offeP 7 1 Mr. 
ue of Hall Hen the ſecond Section th b 
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Which has yet appear d: Aud hopes that this | 
Attempt, to ſhew the fair tide of the human 
Temper, may aue herle uſe towards this 


Pen Enid. 


K „ mm. os _ 


Scheme of 
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the ſecond Treatiſe, occurr'd to the Author in 
Converſation, and had appriz d him of the ne- 


ceſſity of a farther illuſtration of aiſintereſted 


Affectious, in anſwer to his Scheme ot deducing 


them from Self- Love, which ſeem'd more inge- 


nious than any which the Author of the Inqui- 
ever yet ſaw in Print, He takes better from 
Mr. Clarke, all other Parts ot his Treatment, 
than the raiſing ſuch an Outcry againſt him as 
injurious to Chriſtianity, for Principles which 
ſome of the — Chriſtians have pub- 
lickly maintain'd: He hopes Mr. Clarke will 
be ſatisfy d upon this Point, as well as about the 
difatereſted Aﬀettions, by what is 

offer d in the Freatiſe on the Paſſions, Sect. I. 
and deſignedly placed here, rather than in any 
diſtin Reply, both to avoid the difagreeable 


Work of Anſwering or Remarking upon Books, 


wherein it is hard to keep off too keen and' of- 


fenſtve Expreſſions; and alſo, that thoſe who 


3 have had any of the former Editions of the In- 
7 quiry, might not be at a loſs about any Illuſtra- 


tions or additional Proofs. neceſſary to. complete 
the Scheme. 


T n E hiſt Treatiſe had never ſeen the Light, 
had not ſome worthy Gentlemen miſtaken ſome 
things about the moral Senſe alledg'd' to bein 
Mankind: Their Objections gave Opportuni- 
ty of farther Inquiry into the ſeveral Schemes 
of accounting for our moral Ideas, which ſome 


pre- 
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end tobe wholly different from, and in- 


K* 
appreh 
x — on that Senſe which the Author 
attempts to eſtabliſn. The following Papers | 
attempt to ſhew, that all theſe Schemes mult ne- 
CLeoeſſarily preſuppoſe this moral Senſe, and be re- 
ſolv d into it: Nor does the Author endeavour 
to over- turn them, or repreſent them as unne- 
ceſſary Superſtructures upon the Foundation of 
a moral Senſe; tho What he has ſuggeſted will 
probably ſhew a conſiderable Confuſion in ſome 
f the Terms much uſed on theſe Subjects. 
One may eaſily ſee from the great Variety of 
Terms, and diverſity of Schemes invented, that 
all Men feel ſomething in their own Hearts re- 
.commending Virtue, which yet it is difficult 
to explain. This Difficulty probably ariſes | 
from our previous Notions of a ſmall Number 
of Senſes, fo that we are unwilling to have Re- 
courſe in our Theories to any more; and rather 
ſtrain out ſome Explication of moral Ideas, 
with relation to ſome other natural Powers of 
Perception univerſally acknowledg'd. The 
Aike difficulty attends ſeveral other Perceptiont, 
| to the Reception of which Philoſophers haue 
not generally aſſigned their di/ſtinf$ Senſes ; ſuch * 
2s aaturui Beuuty, Harmony, the Perfection of 
| Poetry, Architecture, Defigning, and fach like 
| Affairs of Genius, Taſte, or Fancy: The Ex- 
tt plications or Theories on theſe Subjects are in 
like manner full of Confuſion and Metaphor. 


To , 
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T o define Virtue by apgreeableneſs to this moral 
Senſe, or deſcribing it to be kind Affection, may 

pear perhaps too uncertain ; confidering that 
the Senſe of particular Perſons is often depraved 
by Cuſtom, Habits, falſe Opinions, Company: 
and that fome particular kind Paſſions toward 
ſome Perſons are really pernicions; and attended 
with very unkind Affections toward others, or 
at leaſt with a Negle& of their Intereſts. We 
muſt therefore only aſſert in general, that, . e- 
“ very one calk that Temper, or thoſe Acti- 
« ons virtuous, Which are approv'd by his own 


| ; ce Senſe ;” and withal, that abſtracting from 
2 « particular Habits or Prejudices, every one R 


« ſo conſtituted as to approve every particular 
ic kind Affection toward any one, which argues 


| «© no art of Aﬀettion toward others. And 


« conſtantly to approve that Temper which de- 


„ fires, and thoſe Actions which tend to procure 
4 the greateſt Moment of Good in the Power 
of the Agent toward the moſt extenſive Sy- 


« ſtem to which it can reach; and conſe- 
quently, that the Perfection of Virtue conſiſts 


in “ having the wniverſal calm Benevolence, the 
* prevalent Affection of the Mind, fo as to li- 


ge mit and counteract not only the /elf/þ Paſſions, 


but even the particular kind Afeclions. 


Ou moral Senſe ſhews this to be the higheſt 


Perfection of our Nature; whit we may fee to 


be 
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be the Endor Deſign of ſuch a Structure, and 
conſequently what is requir'd of us by the Au- 


thor of our Nature : and therefore if any one 


like theſe Deſcriptions better, he may call Vir- 
tue, with many of the Antients, «© Vita ſec,uadum 
naturam; or « acting according to what we 
e“ may ſee from the Conſtitution of our Na- 
x ture, we were intended for by our Creator. 


Is this Moral Senſe were once ſet in a convin- 
cing Light, thoſe vain Shadows of Objections 
againſt a virtuous Life, in which ſome are won- 


derfully delighted, would ſoon vaniſh : alledg- 


ing that whatever we admire or honour in a 


moral Species, is the Effect of Art, Education, | 


auſtom, Policy, or ſubtle Views of Intereſt ; we 
ſhould then acknowledge 


Quid ſumus, & quidnam victuri gignimur. perſ. 


Ts true, 4 Power of Reaſoning is natural to 
us ; and we muſt own, that all Arts and Sciences 
which are well founded, and tend to direct our 


Actions, are, if- not to be called Natural, an 


Improvement upon our Nature: yet if Virtue be | 
look d upon as wholly Artificial, there are 1 


know not what Suſpicions againſt it; as if in- 
deed it might tend to the greater Intereſt of large 


Bodies or Societies of Men, or to that of their 


Governors ; whereas a private Perſon may better 
find his Intereſt, or enjoy greater Pleaſures in the 


Practices 
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Practices counted vicious, eſpecially if he has a- 
ny Probability of Secrecy in them. Theſe Su- 


ne ſpicions muſt be entirely remoy'd, if we have a 

1 moral Senſe and public! Affections, whoſe Grati- 

f ccations are conſtituted by Nature, our moſt in- 
Yi tenſe and durable Pleaſures. - 

Is I Hopf it is a good Omen of ſomething ſcill 

better on this Subject to be expected in the learn - 
in ed World, that Mr. Butler, in his Sermons at 

ons the Rolls Chappel, has done ſo much Juſtice tothe 
on- wiſe and good Order of our Nature; that the 

dg- Gentlemen, who have oppos'd ſome other Sen- 
inz timents of the Author of the Inquiry, ſeem 
ion, 


convinc'd of a moral Senſe, Some ol them have 
We by a Miſtake made a Compliment to the Author, 
 & which does not belong 0 in » as if the World 
verre any way indebted to him for this Diſcove- 
erl. ry. He has too often met with the Senſus De- 
cori & Honeſti, and with the A ayavdz;s to 


aſſume any ſuch thing to himſelf, 


So ux Letters in the London Journals, ſub- 
ſeribed Philaretus, gave the firſt Occaſion to the 
Furth Treatiſe; the Anſwers given to them 
bore too viſible Marks of the Hurry in which 
they were wrote, and therefore the Author de- 
clined to continue the Debate that way; chuſing 
to ſend a private Letter to Philaretus, to defire a 
more private Correſpondence on the Subject of 
our Debate. I have been ſince informed, that 

4 B : FI — 
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his Death diſappointed my great Expectations 
from ſo ingenious a Correſpondent. The .06- 
jeftions propoſed.in the firſt Section of Treatiſe 
NV, are not always thoſe-of Philaretus, the' I 
have endeavour'd to leave no Objections of his 
unanſwer'd ; bur T alſo interſperſed whatever 
Objections occurr'd to me in Converſation on 

theſe Subjects. I hope I have not uſed any Ex- 
preſſions inconſiſtent with the high Regard I 
ave forthe Memory of ſo ingenious a Gentle- 


the moſt real Merit, in Glaſgow ; repreſenting 
to me ſome 3 not ee amon 
good Men, which might prejudice them again 
any Scheme of © Morals, not wholly founded 


as to remove the Difficulty. | 
appear dio much in the learned World, as M. 


the Remarks he makes in his Bibliotheque Anci- 
| 3 enne & Moderne. But I cannot conclude from 
| his Abſtract, eſpecially from that of the Ja 


ſtand, his French, or he my Ezgliſh, or that 
Hehas never read more than the Titles of ſame 


— 


2 


man, and of ſuchDiſtinQion in the World. 


Tu laſt Section of the Fourth Treatiſe, was 
occalion'd by a private Letter from a Perſon of 


l upon Piety. This Point is, I hope, ſo treated, 
"a u Difference due to a Perſon, who has | 
ö 3 


/ 

. => | "If: 1 | 4 20 
0 Le Clerc, would ſeem to require, that I ſhould 
make ſome Defence againſt, or Submiſſion to, 


Seftion of the Inquiry, either that I don't under- 


of 
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of the Sections: and if any one of the three be 
the Caſe, we are not fit for a Controverſy, * 


I'n the References, at bottom of Pages, the 
Inquiry into Beauty is called Treatiſe I. That 
into the Ideas of moral Good and Evil, is rea- 
tiſe II. The Eſſay on the Paſſions Treati/e III. 
And the Illuſtrations on the moral Senſe, Treas 
tiſe IV. | 
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Ageneral Account of our ſeveral 8 gere and D run 
Selfiſh or Publick.. 


HE Nature of — Nong esbtbe e 
ſufficiently underſtood without conſi- 
dering the Affection: and Paſſons; or 
thoſe Modifications, or Actions of the Mind - 

my. conſequent upon the Aptrehenſſon of certain 

$ Objects or Events; in which the Mind N- 

nerally conceives Good or Evil. In this 

quiry We need little Reaſoning, or Argument, — 4 

ertainty is only attainable by diſtin& Aibenſion to What 

nem happens; in our Minds. 
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2 The Nature and Conduct 


Art. I. Objects, Actions, or Events obtain the Name 
ot Good or Evil, according as they are the Cauſes, or 
« Occaiions, mediately, or immediately, of a grateful, or 
<« ungratetul Perception to ſome ſenſitive Nature.” Toun- 
derſtand therefore the ſeveral Kinds of Good, or Evil, we 
muſt apprehend the ſeverel Senſes natural to us. | 
There ſeems to be ſome Senſe or other ſuited to every 
ſort of Objects which occurs taus, by which we receive 
either Pleaſure, or Fain from a great part of them, as well 
as ſome Image, or Apprehenſion of them: Nay ſometimes 
our only Idea is a Perception of Pleaſure or Pain. The Plea- 
ſures or Pains perceiv'd, arc ſometimes ſimple, without any 
' other previous Idea, or any Image, or other concomitant 
Ideas, fave thoſe of Extenſion, or of Duration; one of 


which accompanjes every Perception, whether of Senſe, 


or inward Conſciouſueſs. Other Pleaſures ariſe only upon 
ſome previous Idea, or Aſſemblage, or Compariſon of Ideas. 
Theſe Pleaſures, preſuppoſing previous Ideas, were called 
Perceptions of an, internal Senſe, in a former Treatiſe “. 
Thus Regularity and Uniformity in Figures, are no lefs 
grateful than Taſtes, or Smells; the Harmony of Notes, 
is more gratetul than ſimple Sounds +. In like manner, 


3 Aſffections, 


* — — 
— — — — — — 


*in QUIR y into BEAUTY. 
＋ It 4s not eaſy to divide diſtinctly our ſeveral Senſations 
iatoGlaſſes.... The Diviſion of our External Senſes into the 


five common Claſſes, is ridiculouſly imperfect. Some Senſa- 
tions, received without any previous Idea, can either be re- 
diced 10 n ne of them, ſuch. as the Senſations of Hunger, 


* Thirſt, Wearineſe, Sickneſs ; or if: we reduce them 10 tht 


Senſe of Feel ng, they are Perceptions as different from the 


other Ideas of Touch, ſuch as Cold, Heat, Hardneſs; Soft- 
neſs, as the Ideas of Taſte.or Smell. Others hav@hnitedat 
an External Seufe different from all of theſe. The following 
general Account may. poſſibly: be uſeful. (1.) That certain 
Motions raiſed in our Bodies are by a general Law conſtituted 
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Aﬀettions, Tempers, Sentiments, or Actions, reflected up- 
on in our ſelves, or obſerved in others, are the conſtant 
Occaſions of agreeable or diſagreeable Perceptions, which 
we call Approbation, or Diſlike, Thefe Moral Perceptions 
ariſe in us as neceſſarily as any other Senſations; nor can 


—h— — 
3 


the Occaſion of Perceptions in the Mind. (2.) Theſe Percep= 
tionane ver come entirely alone, but have ſome other Percep- 
tion joined with them. Thus every Senſation is accompanied 
with the Idea of Duration, and yet Duration i not a ſenſible 
Idea, ſence it alſo accompanies Ideas of Internal Conſciouſ- 
neſs or Reflection: So the Idea of Number may accompany. 
any ſenſible Ideas, and yet may alſo accompany any other Ideas, 
as well as external Senſations. . (3.) Some Ideas are found 
accompanying the moſt different r which yet are not 
to be perceivedſeparateih from ſome ſenſible Quality; ſuch are 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt, which accompany 
the Ideas of Sight, or Colours, and yet may be perctived 
without them, as in the Ideas of Touch, at leaſt if we move 
our Organs along the Parts of the Body touched. Extenſion, 
Figure, Motion, or Reſt, ſeem therefore to be more properly 
called Ideas accompanying the Senſations of Sight and 
Touch, than the Senſations of either of theſe: Senſes. The 
Perceptions. which are purely ſenſible, received each by its 
proper Senſe, are Taſtes, Smells, Colours, Sound, Cold, 
Heat, Sc. The univerſal concomitant Ideas which may at- 
tend any Idea whatſoever, are Duration, and Number. 
The Ideas which accompany the moſt different Senſations are 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt. Theſe all ariſe with-.- 
out any previous Ideas aſſembled, or compared: the con · 
OP Ideas are reputed Images of ſomething Ex- 
ter nal. c 

From all the we may juſtly diſtinguiſh © the Pleaſures 
perceived upon the previous Reception and Compariſon of | 
«a er Perceptions, with their concomitant Ideas, 
* or intellectual Ideas, when we find Uniformity, or Reſem- 
© blance among them! Theſe are meant by the Perceptions 
of the internal Senſe, | 


- we 
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wwe alter, or ſtop them, while our previous Opinion or Ab- 
prehenſion of the Fecti emper, or Intention of the 
Agent continues the lame ; ay more than we can make the 


Taſte of Wormwood ſ , or that of Honey bitter. 


IF we may call every Determination of our Minds to re- 
ceive Ideas independently on our Will, and to have Perceptions - 
of Pleaſureand t ain, A SENSE, we ſhall find many other 


| Senſes belide thoſe commonly explained. Tho! it is not 
eaſy to aſſign accurate Diviſions on ſuch Subjects, yet we 
may reduce them to the following Claſſes, leaving it to o- 
thers to arrange them as they think convenient. A little 


Reflection will ſne that there are ſuch Natural Powers 


in the human Mind, in whatever Order we place them. 
In the 1ſt Claſs are the External Senſes, univerſally known. 
In the 2d, the Pleaſant Perceptions ariſing from regular, 
harmonious, uniſorm Objects; as alio from Grandeur and 
Novelty. Theie we may call, after Mr. Ap ois ox, the 
Pleaſures of the Imagination; or we may call the Power 
of receiving them, an Internal Senſe. Whoever diſlikes 


this Name may ſubſtitute another. 3. The next Claſs of 


Perceptions we may call a Publick Seuſe, viz. “ our De- 
termination to be pleaſed with the Happineſs of others, 
« and to be uneaſy at their Miſery.” This is found in ſome 
degree in all Men, and was ſometimes called 4.1 ;yoqucvv4, 
or Senſus Communis by ſome of the Antients. 4. The 
fourth Claſs. we may call the Moral Senſe, by which “ we 
« perceive Virtue, or Vice in our ſelves, or others. This 


is plainly diſtin& from the former Claſs of Perceptions, 


ſince many are ſtrongly affected with the Fortunes of o- 


thers, who ſeldom reflect upon Virtue, or Vice inthem- 


ſelves, or others, as an Object: As we may find in Natu- - 


ral Affection, Compaſſion, Friendſhip, or even general B.- 
ne volence to Mankind, which connect our Happineſs or 


Pleaſure with that of others, even when we are not re- 


flecting upon our own Temper, nor delighted with the 


Perception of our own Virtue. 5. The fifth Claſs.is a 


Senſe of Honour, © which makes the Approf ation, or Gra- 
e titude of others, for any good Actions we have done, 
the neceſſary occaſion of Peaſure; and their Diſſike, 
Cen 

en. 
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* Condemnation, or Reſentment of Injuries done by us, 
the occalionof that uneaſy Senſation called Shame, even 
* when we fear no further evil from them.” 


There are perhaps other Perceptions diſtin& from all 
theſe Claſſes, ſuch as ſome Ideas of Decency, Dignity,. 
% Suitableneſs to human Nature in certain Actions and Cir- 
« cumſtances ; and of an Indecency, Meanneſs, and Un- 
% worthineſs, in the contrary Actions or Circumſtances, . 
even without any conception of Moral Good, or. Evil.” 
Thus the Pleaſures of Sight, and Hearing, are more e- 
ſeemed than thoſe of Taſte or Touch: The Purſuits of 
the Pleaſures of the Imagination, are more approved than 
thoſe of ſimple external Senfations. Plato accounts 
tor this difference from a conſtant Opinion of Innocence 
inthis ſort of Pleaſures, which would reduce this wr 
tion to the Moral Senſe. Others may imagine that t 
difference is not owing to any ſuch Reflection upon their 
Innocence, but that there is a different ſort of Perceptions 
in theſe caſes, to be reckoned another Claſs of Senſations. . 


IT. Deſires ariſe in our Mind, from the | 
Frame of our Nature, upon Apprehenſion of A like Di- 
Good or Evil in Objects, Actions, or Events, viſion of our 
to obtain for our ſelves or others the agreeable Deſires. _ . 
Senſation, whenthe Object or Event is '% | 
or to prevent the «uneaſy Senſation, when it is evil, Our 
uh, = Defires and Averſions may therefore be divided in- 
to five Claſſes, anſwering to the Claſſes ot our Senſes. 
1. The Deſire of ſenſual Pleaſure, (by which we. mean 
that of theex Senſes); and Averſion to the oppoſite - 
Pains. 2. The Deſires of the Pleaſures of Imagination or 
Internal Senſe +, and Averſion to what is diſagreeable 
to.it. 3. Deſires of the Pleaſures ariſing from Publick - 


| Happineſs, and Averſion to the Pains ariſing fromthe Miſe- 


—— — 
„ 


Wat 
—— —— — — — 


Hippias Major. : See alſa Treat. 2. Sect. 5. Art. 7. 
Tee Treat. 1. 
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ry of others. 4. Deſires of Virtue, and Averſion to Vice, 
according to the Notions we have of the Tendency of 


Actions tothe Publick Advantage or Detriment. 5, De- 
fires of Honour, and Averſian to Shame *. A 


The third Claſs of Pudlick Deſires contains many very 
different ſorts of Affections, all thoſe which tend toward 
the Happineſs of others, or the removal ot Miſery ; ſuch as 


thoſe of Gratitude, Compaſſion, Natural Affection, Friend- 
ö | | ; : is 
ip, or the more extenſive calm Deſire of the univerſal — 


Good of all ſenſitive Natures, which our moral Senſe ap- 
proves as the Perfection of Virtue, even wher it limits, 
| and counteracts the narrower Attachments of Love. 


| Now ſince we are oo of Reflection, Me- 
Seconduwy mory, Obſervation, and Reaſoning about the 
Deſires diſtant Tendencies of Objects and Actions, 
Wealth and not confined. to-things preſent, there 
Power. muſt ariſe, in conſequence of our original De- 
| ſires, © ſecondary Deſires of every thing ima- 


* barrel to gratify any of the primary Deſires, with . * 


G 


6 h proportioned to the ſeveral original Defires, 0. 
« and the imagined Uſefulneſs, or Neceſſity, of the ad- 2 
* yantageous. Object. Hence it is that as ſoon as we . . 
come to apprehend the Uſe of Malih or Power to gratify Ml li 
any of our original Deſires, we muſt alſo deſire them. WF © 
Hence ariſes. the Univerſality of theſe Deſires of Wealth 
and Power, ſince they are the Means of gratifying all o- 
ther Deſires. How fooliſh then is the Inference, ſome 
« would make, from the univerſal Prevalence of theſe 
« Deſires, that human Nature is wholly ſelfiſh, or that 
each one is only ſtudious of his own Advantage; ſince 
Wealth or Power are as naturally fit to gratify our Pub- 
« lick Deſires, or to ſerve virtuous Purpoſes, as the ſelfiſh 
£ qnes? 585 


— _——— 
* * * 


— 


Dore Treat. 2. Sect. 5; Art. 3—8. 
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Vice, © How weak alſo are the Reaſonings of ſome recluſe 
1 Moraliſts, who condemn in general all Purſuits of Wealth 
* or Power, as below a perfectly virtuous Character: 
« ſince Wealth and Power are the moſt effectual Means, 
and the moſt powerful Inſtruments, even of the greateſt 


vard Virtues, and moſt generous Actions? The Purſuit of 
as them is laudable, when the Intention is virtuous; and the 
ind. 2X of them, when honourable Opportunities offer, 
ode is really a Weakneſs. This juſtifies the Poet's Senti- 
= ap- ments 15 : dear. 
mits, : # ' '3 
; | Hic onus Horrer, 


Ur parvis Animis & parvo Corpore majus: 
1, Me- Hic ſubit & perfert : aut virtus nomen inane eff, 
it the Aut Decus & Pretium recte petit experiens Vir, 


' . KHK 0 „ Epif, >, 
there _ pf. 17. 


ima. © Further, the Laws or Cuſtoms of a Country, the Hu- 
with mour of our Company may have made ſtrange Aſſociati- 
efires, on, of Ideas, ſo that ſome Objects, which of themſelves 
he ad. are indifferent to any Senſe, by reaſon of ſome additio- 
as we nal grateful Idea, may become very deſirable ; or by 
ratify like Addition of an ungrateful Idea may raiſe the ſtrong- 
them: eſt Averſion. Thus many a Trifle, when once it is 


Wealth {ade a Badge of Honour, an Evidence of ſome generous 
all o- Diſpoſition. a Monument of ſome. great Action, may be 


mpatiently purſued, from our Deſire of Honour. When 


F theſe ny Circumſtance, Dreſs, State, Poſture is conſtituted as a 
or that ark of 1yfamy, it may. become in like manner the Ob- 
ſince ect of Averſion, tho in it ſelf moſt inoffenſive to our 


zenſes. If a certain way of Living, of receiving Compa- 
, of ſhewing Gaurteſj, is once received among thoſe Who 
are honoured; who cannot bear the Expence of this 
ay be made uneaſy at their Condition, tho much freer 
rom Trouble than that of higher Stations. Thus Dreſs, 
etinue, er. Furniture, Behaviour, and Diverſions 


made Matters of conſiderable Importance by * 
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nal Ideas*. Nor is. it in vain that the wiſeſt and greateſt 
Men regard theſe things; for however it may concern 
them to break ſuch Aſſociations in their own Minds, yet, 
fince the bulk of Mankind will retain them, they muſt 
comply with their Sentiments and Humours in things in- 
nocent, as they expect the publick Eſteem, which is gene- 
rally neceſſary to enable Men to ſerve the Publick. | 


Should any one be 1 at this Di/poſe- 
The Des of tion in our Nature to aſſociate any Ideas to- 
theſe Aſſo- gether for the future, which once preſented 
ciations, themſelves jointly, conſidering what great 
| Evils, and how much Corruption of Aﬀe- 

ctions is owing to ĩt, it may help to account for this Part 
of our Conſtitution, to conſider ** that all our Language 
* and much of our Memory depends upon it: So that 
were there no ſuch Aſſociations made, we mult loſe the 
uſe of Hords, and a great part of our Power of recollecłing 
paſt Events; beſide many other valuable Powers and Arts 
which depend upon them. Let it alſo be conſidered that 
it is much in our power by a vigorous Attention either to 
prevent #hoſe Aſſociations, or by Abſtraction to ſeparate I- 
deas when it may be uſeful for us to do ſo. 


Concerning our purſuit of Honour, tis to be obſery'd, 
tha: © ſince our Minds are incapable of retaining a 
< Diverſity of Objects, the Novelty, or Singularity of any 
Object is enough to raiſe a particular Attention to it a- 
< mong many of equal Merit: And therefore were 
Virtue uni verſal among Men, yet, tis probable, the At- 
tention ot Obſervers would be turned chiefly toward 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſame ſingular A. 
bility, or by ſome Circumſtance, which, however trifling 
in its own Nature, yet had tome honourable deas com- 
monly joined to it, ſuch as Magnificence, Generoſity, or 
the like, We ſhould perhaps, when we conſidered ſe- 


— —— 
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Cee 1 Treat, Sect. 1. Art. 7. and 2 Treat. Sect. 6. Art. b 
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dately the common Virtues of others, equally love and e- 
ſteem them : And yet probably our Attention would be 

erally fixed to thole who thus were diſtingui ſbed from 
the Multitude. Hence our natural Love of Honour, raiſes 
in usa Deſire of Diſtinction, either by higher Degrees of 
virtue; or, if we cannot eaſily or probably obtain it this 
way, we attempt it in an eaſier manner, by any Circum- 
ſtance, which, thro' a Confiſion of Ideas, is reputed ho- 


nourable. 


This Defire of Diſtinction has great Influence on the 
— and Pains of Mankind, and makes them chuſe 
things for their very Raruy, Difficulty, or Expence; by a 
confhied — —— G —— 40K. 
ty, or a_ finer Taſte than ordinary; nay, often the mereſt 
Triflesare by theſe means ardently purſued. A Form of 
Dref:, a foreign Diſh, a Title, a Plate, a Jewel; an uſeleſs 
Problem, a Criticiſm on an obſolute Word, the Origin of a- 
Poetic Fable, the Situation of a razed Town, may 'employ 


many an Hour in tedious Labour: 


Sic leve, ſic parvum off, animum quod laudi 


Subruit aut reficit. — 


a varum 
' Hor. 


Art. III. There is another Diviſion of our Deſires, 
Deſires taken from the Perſons for whoſe ſelf/h and 
Advantage we purſue or ſhun any Object.  priblick. 


* The Delires in which one intends or pur- 


“ fues what he apprehends advantageous to himſelf, we 
“may call SELF1$H; and thoſe in which we purſue 
* what we apprehend advantageous to others, and do not 
e apprehend advantageous to our ſelves, or do not purſue 
with this view, we may call Publick or BENE o- 
© LENT Deſires.” If there be a juſt Foundation tor this 
Diviſion, it is more extenſive than the former Diviſion, 
lince each of the former Claſſes may come under either 


* 


5 


* See 2 Treat. Sect. 3. _ Parag. 
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any of the five ſorts of Pleaſures for our ſelves, or deſiri 
them for ethers. The former Diviſion may therefore be 


With his old Followers, and ſome of late, w 


Member of this Diviſion, according as we are deſiring 


conceived as a Subdiviſion of the latter. 


This Diviſion has been diſputed ſince Epicurns; who 
deteſt other 
parts of his Scheme, maintain, ** that all our Deſires are 


felſiſn: or, that what every one intends or deſigns ulti- 


“ mately, in each Action, is the obtaining Pleaſure to him- 
«eff, or the avoiding his on private Pain. 


Itrequires a good deal of Subtilty to defend this. Scheme, 


ſo ſeemingly oppoſite to Natural. Affection, Friendſhip, Love 
of a Country, or Community, Which many find very ſtrong 
1n their Breaſts. The Defenſes and Schemes commonly 
offered, can ſcarce free the Suſtainers of this Cauſe from 


manifeſt Abſurdity and Affectation. But ſome do Fac- | 


knowledge a publicł Senſe-in many Inſtances ; eſpecially 
in natural Affection, and m9 by which « the Ob- 
fer vation of the Happineſs 

« {ary. Occaſion of Pleaſure, and their Miſery the Oc- 


«.caitan of Pain to the Obſerver”. That this Sym- 
pathy with others is the Effect of the Conſtitution of | 
our Nature, and not brought upon our ſelves by any 
Choice, with view to any ſelfiſh, Advantage, they mult * 
there may be in Sympathy | 


own: whatever Advan 
with the Fortunate, none can be alledged in Sympathy 
with the Diſtreſſed: And every one feels that this publick 
Senſe ill not leave his Heart, upon a change of the For- 
tunes of his Child or Friend; nor does it d upon a 
Man's Choice, whether he will be affected with their For- 
tunes or not. But ſuppoſing this publick Senſe, they 
inſiſt, That by means of it is a Conjunction f In- 
t ereſt: the Happineſs of others becomes the Means of 
private Pleaſure to the Obſerver; and for this Reaſon, 


8 K — ana amr 
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+ See Mr. Clark of Hull, 2i; Remarks on Treat. 2. 
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or with a View to this private Pleaſure, he deſires the 
« Happineſs of another.” Others deduce our Defire of 
the Happineſs of others from Self- love, in a leſs ſpecious 
Manners 

If a publick Senſe be acknowledged in-Men, by which” 
the Happineſs of one is made to depend upon that of o- 
thers, independently of his Choice, this is indeed a ſtrong 
Evidence of the Goodneſs of the AuTHor of our Na- 
ture. But whether this Scheme does truly account for 
our Love of others, or for generous Offices, may be deter- 
| mined from the following Contiderations ; which being 
eme, matters of internal Conſciouiſneſi, every one can. beſt ſatisfy 
Love & himſelf by Attention, concerning their Truth and Cer- 
trong tainty. 


from Let it be premiſed, that Deſire is generally uneaſy; or at- 
+A6- | rended with an uneaſy Senſation, Which is ſomething diſ- 

cially tinct from that uneaty Senfation ariſing from ſome Event 
eOb- er Object, the Prevention or Removal of which Senſition 
neceſ- We are intending when the Object is apprehended as E- 
e Oc- vil as this ume ly Senſation e -Defre is ovvjouſly different 

"Sym | from-the rages Senſation, expected from the Object or 


e Event which we apprehend as Good. Then it is plain. 
7 ITY 1. That no-Defire of any Event is excited by any” 


„ view of removing the #neafy Senſation, attending this: 
— Deſire it ſelf”. Senſations 5 — revious to 5 De- 
re? 7 ſire, or not connected with it, may excite Defire of any 
Pp For- Event, apprehended neceflary to procure or continue the 
antes Senſation if it be pleaſant, or to remove it if it be uneaſy; : : 
But the «neaſy Senſation, accompanying and cor nected with 
the — it ſelf, cannot be a Motive to that Deſire Which 
it pr s. The Senſation accompanying Deſire is 
generally uneaſy, and conſequently our Deſire is never 
raiſed with a view to obtain or continue it; nor is the 
Deſire raiſed with a view to remove this uncaſy Senſation, - 
for the Deſire is raiſed previouſſy to it. This holds con- 
cerning all Deſire publick or private. ' 


C. 2 There-; 
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There is alſo a pleaſant Senſation. of Foy, attending the 
- Gratification of — 58 beſide fo Os ae 3 
from the Object it Far which we directly intended. But 
« Deſire does never ariſe from a view of obtaining that 
* Senſation 45095 connected with the Succeſs or Gratifi- | 
te cation of Deſire; otherwiſe the ſtrongeſt Deſires might 
* ariſe toward any Trifle, or an Event in all reſpects in- 
« different : Since, if Deſire aroſe from this View, the 
* ſtronger the Deſire were, the higher would be the Plea- 
& ſure of Gratification ; and therefore we might deſire the 
te turning of a Straw as violent as we do#ealth or Power. 
This Expectation of the Pleaſure of gratified Deſire, would 
equally excite us to deſire the Miſery of others as their Hap» 
pineſs, ſince the Pleaſure or Gratification might be obtain; 
ed from both Events alike. | 


21. It is certain that, “that Deſire of the Happineſs of (23 tu 
< thers which we account virtuous, is not directly excited us 
e by proſpects of any ſecular Advantage, Wealth, Power, . 
„ Pleaſureof the external Senſes, Reward from the Deity, or Bu 
future Pleaſures.of Self-Approbation.” To prove this let ,, 
* us conſider, That no Deſire of any Event can ariſe im- cei 
“ mediately or directly from an Opinion in the Agent, that th 
his having ſuch a Deſire will be the Means of private pri 
Good.“ This Opinion would make us wiſh or dere to Af 
have that advantageous Deſire or Affection; and would in- i 
cline us to uſe any. Means in our Power to raiſe that Affecti- cor 
on: but no Affection or Deſire is raiſed in us, directiy. by pri 
our volition or deſiring it. That alone which raiſes in us thę 
from Self-Love the Deſire of any Event, is an Opinion that 
that Event is the Means of private Good. As ſoon as we 
form this Opinion, a Deſire of the Event immediately ari- 
ſes; But if having the Deſire or Affection be imagined the 
Means of private God, and not the Exiſtence of the Event. 
deſired, then from Self-Love we ſhould only detire or wiſh: 
to have the Deſire of that Event, and ſhould not deſire the 
Event itſelf, ſince the Event is not conceived as the Means 
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For inſtance, ſuppoſe Go v revealed to us that he would 
confer Happineſs on us, it our Country were happy: then 
from Self-Love we ſhould have immediately he ſubordi- 
nate Deſire of our Country's Happineſs, as the Means of 
our own. + But were we aſſured that, whether our Coun- 
try were y or not, it ſhould not affect our future Hap- 
pineſs; but that we ſhould be rewarded, provided we de- 
ſire the Happineſs of our Country; our Self-Love could ne- 
ver make us now deſire the Happineſs of our Country, ſince 
it is not now conceived as the Aeans ot our Happinefs, but 
is perfectly indifferent to it. The Means of our Happineſs 
is the having a Deſire of our Country's Happineſs; we - 
2 therefore from Self-Love only wiſh to have this De- 
wwe. | 


"Tis true indeed in fact, that, becauſe Benevolence is na- 
tural to us, alittle Attention to other Natures will raiſe in 


us good-will towards them, whenever by any Opinions 


we are perſuaded that there is no real Oppoſition of Intereſt. 
But had we no Affection diſtinct from Se Love, nothing 
could raiſe our Deſire of rhe Happineſs of others, but con- 
ceiving their Happineſs as the Means of ours. An Opinion 


| that our having kizd Affections would be the Means of our 
private 
Affections. Now that Affections do not · ariſe upon our 
viſhing to have them, or our volition of raiſing them; as 


Happineſs, would only make us deſire to havethoſe - 


conceiving the Affections themſelves to be the Means off 
ptivate Good; is plain from this, that if they did thus ariſe, 
then a Bribe might raiſe any Deſire toward any Event, or 
any Affection toward the moſt improper Object. W 
might be hired to love or hate any lort of Perſons, to be 
angry, jealous, or compaſſionate, as we can be engaged into 
external Actions; which we all ſee to be abſurd. Now 
hoſe who alledge, that our Benevolence may ariſe from 
proſpect of ſecular Aduantage, Honour, Self- Approbation, 
or future Rewards, muſt own, that theſe arc either Moti vet 
enly to external Actions, or Conſiderations, ſhewing, that 
having the Deſire of the Happineſs of others, would be 
the Mean; of private Good; while the E ve ſuppoſed > 


S 
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be deſired, viz. the Happineſs of others, is nat. ſuppoſed 
the Means of any private Good. But the beſt Defenders of 
this part of the Scheme of Epicurus, acknowledge that 
VDeſires are not raiſed by Yolizion.”” | 


3692 3. There are in Men Deſires of the Hap- 
This Di- pine 5of others, when they do not conceive 
ſtinction « this Happineſs as the Means of obtaining a- 
defended. ny fort of Happineſs to themſelves.” Self 

| Approbation, or Rewards from. the. Deity, 
might be the Ed, for obtaining which we might poſſibly 
deſire or will from Self- Love, to raiſe in our ſelves kind Af. 


Fections; but we could not from Se/f-Lovedeſire the Hap- 


. of others, but as conceiving it the Means of our own. 
ow tis certain that ſometimes we may have this ſ#bor-| 
dinate mm of the Happineſs of others, conceived asthe 
Means of our own ; as ſuppoſe one had laid a Wager upon 
the Happineſsof a Perſon of ſuch Veracity, that he would 
own ſincerely whether he were happy or not; when Men 
are Partners in Steck, and ſhirein Profit or Loſs; when one 
hopes to ſucceedto, or ſome way to ſhare in the Proſperity 
of another; or if the-Deity had given ſuch Threatnings, 
as they tell us Telamon gave his Sons when they went to 
War, that he would reward or puniſn one according as o- 
thers were happy or miſerable: In ſuch caſes one might 
have this ſabordinate Deſire of another's Happineſs from 
Self. Love. But as we are ſure the Derry has not given 
ſuch Comminations, ſo we often are conſcious of the De- 
fire of the Happineſs of others, without any ſuch Conception 
of it as the Means of our own}; and are ſenſible that this} 
ſubordinate _ is not that virtuous Affection which we 
approve. The virtuous Benevolence muſt. be an ultimati 
Deſire, which would ſubſiſt without view to private Good 
Such ultimate publick Deſires we often feel, without an 
ſubordinate Deſire of the fame Event, as the Means of pre 
vate Good. The {#bordinate may ſometimes, nay often 
does concur with the ultimate; and then indeed the wholt 
Moment of theſe conſpiring Deſires may be greater than 
that of either alone: but the ſubordinate alone is not that 
Affection which we approve as virtuous, * 
4 a * : Art 
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Art. IV. This will clear our Way to an- Benevolence 
ſwer the chief Difficulty : * May not our is not the 

« Benevolence be at leaſt a Deſire of theHoyyy- . Deſire of the 
« neſs of others, as the Means of obtaining the Pleaſures of 
« Pleaſures of the publick Senſe, from the Con- of the pub- 
* zemplation of their Happineſs?” If it were lick. Senſe; 

fo, it is very unaccountable that we ſnoul eg 

approve this ſubordinate Deſire as v irtuous, and yet not ap- 
prove the like Deſire upon a Wager, or other Conſiderati- 
ons of Intereſt. Both Deſires proceed from Sef-Love in 
the ſame manner: In the latter caſe the Deſires might be 


extended to multitudes, if any one would wager ſo capri- 


ciouſly; and, by increaſing the Sum wagered, the Ma- 
tive of Intereſt might, with many Tempers, be made 
— 4 than that from the Pleaſures of the publick . 


Don't we find that we often deſire the Happineſs of o- 
thers without any ſuch ſelfiſh Intention ? How few have 
thought upon this part of our Conſtitution-which we call 
a Publick Senſe? Were it not our only View, in Compaſſion 
to free our ſelves from the Pain of the publick Senſe; ſhould 
the DEI T v.propoſe it to our Choice, either to obliterate 
all Ideas of the Perſon in Diſtreſs, but to continue him in 
Miſcry, or on the other hand to relieve him from it; ſhould 
we not upon this Scheme be perfectly indifferent, and 
chuſe the former as ſoon as the latter? Should the Derry 
aſſure usthat we ſhould be immediately annihilated, ſo that 
we ſhouldbe incapable of either Pleaſure or Pain, but that 
it ſhould depend upon our Choice at our very Exit, he- 


ther our Children, our Friends, or our Country ſhould 


be happy or miſerab'e; ſhauld we not upon this Scheme 
be entirely indifferent ? Or, if we ſhould even defire the 
pleaſant Thought of their Happineſs, in our laſt Moment; 
would nat this Delire be the fainteſt imaginable ?. 


Tis true, our Publick Senſe miglit be as acute at our Exit 
as ever; as a Man's Taitc of. Meat or Drink might be as 
___ bvely 
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others, after our Exit, is from ſome confuſed Aſſociation of 
Ideas; as a Miſer, who loves no Body, might deſire an In- 


16 The Nurure and Conduct 
lively the. inſtant before his Diſſolution. as in any part ot 


his Lite. But would any Man have as ſtrong Deſires of 


the Means of obtaining theſe Pleaſures, only with a View 


to himſelf, when he was to periſh the next Moment? Is it 


fuppoſable that any Deſire of the Mean, of private Plea- 


ſure can beas ſtrong when we only expect to enjoy it a Mi- 


nute, as when we expect the Continuance of it tor many 
Years ? And yet, 'tis certain, any good Man would as 


Nrong]y deſire at his Exit the Happineſs of others, as in any 


part of his Life. We do not therefore deſire it as the 
Means of private Pleaſure. us | 


Should any alledge,.that this Deſire of the Happineſs of 


ereaſe of Wealth at his Death; or as any one may have an 


Averſion to have his Body diſſected, or made a prey to 


Dogs after Death: Let any honeſt Heart try if the deepeſt 
Reflection will break this Aſſociation (if there be any) 


which is ſuppoſed to raiſe the Defire. The cloſeſt Re- 
flection would be found rather to ſtrengthen it. How 


would any Spectator like the Temper of one thus rendered 

indifferent to all others at his own Exit, fo that he would 
not even open his Mouth to procure Happineſs to Poſteri- 
ty? Would vye eſteem it refined Wiſdom, or a Perfection of 
Mind, and not rather the vileſt Perverſeneſs? Tis plain 
then we feel this altimate Deſire of the Happineſs of others 
to be a moſt natural Inſtinct, which we alſo expect in o- 
thers, and not the Effect ot any confuſed Ideas. 


The Occſion of the ima ined Difficulty in conceiving | 


diſintereſted Deſzres, has probably been from the attempt-F** 


ing to define this ſimple Idea, Deſire. It is called an unea> 


fy Senſation in the Abſence of Good. Whereas Deſire is as 
diſtinct from any Senſation, as the Will is from the Under-Þ 


ſtanding or Senſes. This every one muſt acknowledge, 
who ſpeaks of deſiring to remove Uneaſmeſs or Pain, 


We may perhaps find, that our Deſires are ſo far from 
tending always toward private Good, that they are oftner 
m- 
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irt of © employ'dabout the State of athers. Nay further, we may 
oof have a Propenſity toward an Event, which we neither 
Jiew apprehend as the Means of private Good, or publick.. Thus 
js it n Epicurean who denies a future State; or, one to whom 
Pplea- God revealed that he ſhould be annihilated, might at his 
2 Mi- very Exit deſire a future Fame, from which he expected 
many 0 Pleaſure to himſelf, nor intended any to others. Such 
11d as Deſires indeed no ſelſiſh Being, who had the .modelling-of 
nany his own Nature, would chuſe to implant in itſelf. But 
- the ſince we have not this Power, we muſt be content to be 

| thus © befooled into a publick Intereſt againſt. our Will; 

as an ingenious Author expreſſes it. 4.” 


The Proſpect of any Intereſt may be x Motive to us, to 
. deſire whatever we — — Means of obtaining 
ve an it. Particularly, “ if Rewards of any kind are — 
rey to || © to thoſe who have virtuous Affections, this would raiſe 
cepeſt | in us the Deſire of having theſe Affections, and-would 

“ incline us to-uſe all means to raiſe them in ourſelves; 
& Re- particularly to turn our Attention to all thoſe Qualities in 

How the DEI I x, or our Fellows, which are naturally apt 
1dered do raiſe the. virtuous Aﬀections,” Thus it is, that In- 
would Itereſt of any kind may influence us indirectly to Virtue, 
oſteri-· land Rewards particularly may over · ballance all Motives to 
don of Vicee. 5 | OY 


others | This may let us ſee, that, © the Sanctions of Rewards. 
& in o- and Puniſhments, as propoſed in the Goſpel, are notrene 
* dered uſeleſs or unneceſſary, by ſuppoling the virtuous 
Affection to be diſintereſted; ” lince ſuch Motives of In- 
ceiving tereſt, propoſed and attended to, muſt incline every Per- 
on to defere to have virtuous Affections, and to turn his 
trention to every thing which is naturally apt to raiſe 
em; and. muſt over-ballance every other Motive of Inte- 
Under- N: oppoſite to theſe Affections, which could incline 


wiedge, len to ſuppreſs or counteract hem. | 
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Of the Affections aud Paſſions: The natural I , 
Laws of pure Affection: The confuſed 
Senſations of the Paſſions, with their final 
Cauſes. | | 


I. AFTER the general account of ' Senſations, we 
may conſider other Modifications of our Minds, 
conſequent upon theſe Perceptions, whether grateful, 
| ' _ or uneaſy. The firſt which occur to any 


fedtions are and Averſion to the uncaly, either for our | 
Deſire and. ſelves or others. If we would confine the | 
Averlion. word — theſe two, which are en· 
tirely diſtin& from all Senſation, and direfly 
incline the Mind to Actlon, or Volition of Motion, we ſhould! 
have no Debate about the Number or Diviſion of Affectii. 
ons. But ſince, by univerſal Cuſtom, this Name is gpplied} 
to other Modifications of the Mind, ſuch as Joy, Sorrons 
—— may conſider what univerſal Diſtinction can be 
between theſe Modifications, and the ſeveral Sen 
ſations above-mentioned; and we ſhall ſcarce find an 
other than this, that we call & the direct immediate Per 
r ceprion ot Pleaſure or Pain from the preſent Object o 
„Event, the Senſas ion: ur we denote t 
Other A. the Affection or Paſſion forme other Perce 


fedtions, ging of Pleaſure or Pain, not direct, 
wherein * add by the Preſence or Operation of — 


different « Event or Object, but by our Reflection uf 
— Sen- „on, or A — of their — 0 
lation. « certainly future Exiſtence; ſo * we att 

« fſure that the Object or Event will raiſe the pP. 
*. dire&t Senſarions in us,” In beholding a regular Building. | 
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we have the Senſation of Beauty; but upon our apprehend- 
ing our ſelves poſſeſſed of it, or that — ean procure this 
pleaſant Senſation when we pleaſe, we feel the 
of Foy. When a Man has a Fit of the Gout, hehasthe 
painjul Senſation; when he is nat at preſent pained, yet 
apprehends a ſudden return of it, he has the A fiction of Sor- 
n rom, which might in ſome ſenſe alſo be called a ion. 
fuſe | >; 
When the word Paſjonis imagined to de- 
find note any thing different from the. Affections, it Affection 
includes, beſide the Deſire or Auerſion, beſide diſtinc 
the calm Foy upon apprehended Poſſeſſion from Pa- 
„ weld of Good, or Sorrow from the Loſs of it, or ſion. 
Minds from impending Evil, «a * confuſed Senſativ — 
rateful © en either of Pleaſure or Pain, occaflpned or attended by 
to anf ſome violent bodily Motions, which keeps the Mind 
m much employed upon the preſent Affair, to the excluſion 
2 our © of every thing elſe, and 2 or ſtrenghthens the 
Ane the Affection ſometimes to ſuch a degree, as to prevent all 
\ are en © deliberate Reaſoning about our Conduct. 


Lay var! II. We have little reaſon to imagine, that | 
F Affen all other Agents have ſuch confuſed Senſations General 
is appliel 2<<oropanying their Deſires as we often Deſires, © 
Forron, bave. Let us abſtract from them, and con- and parti- 
en canbe ider in what manner we ſhould act upon cular 4e 
veral Sen dhe ſeveral Occaſions which now excite our fections or 
god am Paſſions, if we had none of theſe Senfations Paſſions. 
whence our Deſires become paſſionate. | 


diate Per 
ObjeR OY There is 2 Didinction to be obſerved on this Subject. 
detween © the calm Deſire of Good, and Averſion to Evil, 


denote © 
Peres Licher ſelfiſh or public k, as it appears to our Reaſon or 


t direct 
tion of 
tion uf 
reſent 


a . 
f — * 


* 


| * Whoever would ſee ſubtile Diviſions of thoſe Senſations, 
| * 2 ond — — Recherche de la Verite, B. v. c. 
raise z Tagerher with theſe Senſations there are alſo ſome ſtron 

2 Tropenſities iiſtinct from avy rational Deſires ; — which 
ee Sect. 3. Art. 2. of this Treatiſe. | 
* 
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Reflection; and the particular Paſſions towards Object 
immediately preſented to ſome Senſe.” Thus nothin 
can be more diſtinct than the general calm ow * of private l 
Good of any kind, which alone would inc line us to pur- | « 
fue whatever Objects were apprehended as the Means of 
Good, and the particular ſelſiſh Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition, 
Govetomſneſi, Hunger, Luſt, Revenge, Anger, as they ariſe 
upon particular Occaſions. In like manner, our publick MP 
Deſires may be diſtinguiſhed into the general calm Deſire * 
of the Happineſs of others, or Averſion to their Miſeryupon | * 
Reflection; and the particular Affections or Paſſions of Love, 
Congratulation, Compaſſon, natural Affection. Theſe ©! 
particular Affections are found in many Tempers, where, 
thro'want of Reflection, the general calm Deſires are not _ 
found: Nay the former may be oppoſite to the latter, . 
where they are found in the fame Temper. We obtain 
Command over the particular Paſſions,. principally by . 
ſtrengthning the general Deſires thro frequent Reflection, 
and making them habitual, ſo. as to obtain Strength ſu- It 
perior to the particular Paſſions. -- 


Again, the calm publick Deſires may be conſidered” as| 
ce they either regard the Good of particular Perſons or So- 
< cieries preſented to our Senſes; or that of ſome more 
ce Abſtracted or general Community, ſuchas a Species or, 
* Syſtem,” This latter ſort we may call ani verſal caln 
Benevolence. Now tis plain, that not only particular kind 
Paſjions, but even calm particular Benevolence do not al- 
ways raiſe from, ar neceſſarily preſuppoſe, the aniverſa 
Benevolence; both the former may be found in Perſons of 
little Reflection, where the latter is wanting : And the 
former two may be oppoſite to the other, where they 
meet together in one Temper. So the univerſal Beneuo- 
lence might be where there was neither of the former, a. 
in any ſuperior Nature or Angel, who had no parti- ls 


cular Intercourſe with any part of Mankind. ” 
n Our moral Senſe, tho it approves all particular kizl terte 
ection or Paſſion, as well as calm particular Benevolence 8 


abſtractly conſidered; yet it alfo approves the Wr O 
* ä ina 
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Limitation of all particular Affections or Paſſions, by the 


ay alm yg Benevolence. To make this Deſire preva- 
— lent above all particular Affections, is the only ſure way to 
— obtain conſtant Se, Approbation. ES, Fes 
ns of | 

v0 The calm ſelſiſn Deſires would determine any Agent to 
"ariſe purſue every Obj ect or Event, known either by Reaſon or 


blick Prior Experience to be good to itſelf. We need not imagine 
any innate Idea of Good in general, of infinite Good, or of 
1 the greateſt Aggregate: Much leſs need we ſuppoſe any 
upon actual Inclination toward any of theſe, as the Cauſe or 
er Spring of all particular Deſires. Tis enough to allow, 
FER that we are capable by enlarging, or by Abſtraction, of 
van” coming tothe:e Ideas: That we muſt, by the Conſtitu- 
tion of our Nature, deſire any apprehended Good which 
« occurs a-part from any Evil: That of two Objects in- 
« conſiſtent with each other, we ſhall deſire that which 
« ſeems to contain the greateſt Moment of Good. So that 
it cannot be pronounced concerning any finite Good, that 
it ſhall neceſſarily engage our Purluit; ſince the Agent 
may poſſibly have the Idea of a Greater, or ſee this to be 
lt of inconſiſtenx with ſore more valuable 2 or chat it 
ered 53. may bring upon him ſome prepollent Evil. The certain 
* or deKnowyledge of any of theſe Things, or probable Preſump- 
ne mores ion of them, may ſtop the Purſuit of any finite Good. 


are not 
latter, 
obtain 


ly by F 
en 
e 


pecres * If this be any ſort of Liberty, it muſt be allowed to be in 
en Men, even by thoſe who maintain © the Deſire or Mill to 
— tab be noceſſarily determined by the prepollent Motive; 


ince this very Preſumption may be a prepollent Motive, 
ſpecially .to thaſe, who by frequent Attention make the 
dea of the greateſt Good always preſent to themſelves on 
important Occaſions. 


univerſs 
er ſons off 
And the 
here they 


| ow The ſame may eaſily be applied to our Averſion to finite | 
— put vils. 


There ſeems to be this Degree of Liberty about the Un- 
lerſtanding, that tho' the higheſt Certainty or Demonſtration 
loes neceſſarily engage our Aſſent, yet we can ſuſpend 
BY abſolute Concluſion w_—_ probable Argumegts, until 
we 


kizl 
enevolence 
eſtraint ot 
Lim: 
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we examine whether this apparent e e be not op- 
N Demonſtration, or ſuperior Probability on the o- 
ther fide, | "Y 


This may let us ſee, that tho' it were acknowledged 
that © Men are neceſſarily determined to purſue their own 
** Happineſs, and to be influenced by whatever Motive n 
appears to be 142 red yet they might be proper | ® 
Subjects of a Law; ſince the very Sanctions of the Law, * 
if they attend to them, may ſuggeſt a Motive prepollent 
to all others. In like manner, Frrors may be criminal, 

. <-#® where there are ſufficient Data or Objective Evidence 
for the Truth; ſince no Demonſtration can lead to Er- 
ror, and we can ſuſpend our Aſſent to probable Argu- 
ments. till we have examined both Sides. Yet human 
Penalties concerning Opinions muſt be of little conſe- 
.quence, ſince no Penalty can ſupply the place of Argu- 01 
ment, or Probability to engage our Aſſent, however they 
may as Motrves determine our Election. | 


In the calm publick Deſires, in like manner, where there ts 
are no 8 Deſires, the greater Good of another is al tun 
ways preferred to the leſs: And in the calm univerſal Be- 
nevolence, the Choice is determined by the Moment of me 
the Good, and the Number of thoſe who ſhall enjoy it. 


Wben the prblick D 71 are oppoſite to the private, of fen 
ſeem to be ſo, that Kind prevails which is ſtronger or | 
more intenſe. * 


Definitions, III. The following Definitions of certain 
Words uſed on this Subject, may ſhorten our 

Expreſſions; and the Axioms ſubjoined may ſhew the 
manner of acting from calm Deſire, with Analogy to the 
{ aws of Motion. | 
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See Treat. 4. Sc. 6. Art, 6, laſt Paragraph. 
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1.· Natural Good is Pleaſure : Natural Natural Good 


Evil is Pain. 


and Evil. 


2. Natural good Obje&s are thoſe which are apt, cither- 
mediately or immediately to give Pleaſure; the former 


are cal 


Advaniagrons., Natural Evil Objects are ſuch 


as, in like manner, give Pain. 


3. Abſolute Good is that which, conſidered Abſolute. 
with all its Concomitants and Conſequences, 
contains more Good than what compenſates all its E- 


Vils.- 


4: Abſolute Evil; on the contrary, contains Evil which 
outweighs all its Good. | | 


5. Relative Good or Evil, is any particular Relatice. 
Good or Evil, which does not thus compenſate 
its contrary Concomitants or Conſequences. This Diſ- 
tinct ion would have been more exactly expreſſed by the 
Bonum ſimpliciter, and ſecundum quid of the School-- 


men. 


Cor. Relative Good may be Abſolute Evil; thus often 
fenſual Pleaſures are in the whole pernicious: And 45 
lute Good may be Relative Exil; thus an unpleaſant Potion 
may recover Health. 


Tate. 


Good and Evil, according to the Perſons whom they 
aſſect, may be divided into Univerſal, Pariicular and Pri- 


6 


6. Univerſil Good, is what tends. to the” Univerſal. 
Happineſs of the whole Sytem of ſenſttive Be- 
225; and Univerſal Evil is the contrary: - 


7. Particular Good is what tends to the Particular. 
Happineſs of a Part of this Syſtem : Parti- 
lar Evil is the contrary. 


Dz 8. Baja, 
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Private. 8. Private Good or Evilis that of the Perſon 
| acting. Each of theſe three Members may be 
either Abſolute or Relative. 


Cor. 1. Particular or private Good may 1 be uni- 
verſal Evil : And: univerſal Good may be particular or 
private Evil. The Puniſhinent of a Criminal is an In. 
ſtance of the latter. Of the former, perhaps, there are 
noreal Inſtances in the whole Adminiſtration of Nature: 
but there are ſome apparent Inſtances; ſuch as the Succeſ 
of - unjuſt War; or the Eſcape of an unrelenting Crim- 
ar | : 


Sor. 2. When particular or private Goods are entirely 
innocent toward others, they are un verſal Good. 


Compound. 9. Compound good Objects or Events, ar 

PE. A Peres of ſeveral Goods 

at once. Thus, Meat may be both pleaſant and healthful; 

an Action may give its Author at once the Pleaſures of the 

Moral Senſe and of Honour. The lame is eaſily applicabl 
t compound Evil. | e 


Aixed. 10, A mixed Object is what contains at one: 

| the Powers of Good and Evil: Thus a virtuor 
Action may give the Agent the Pleaſures of the Mori 
Senſe, and Pains of the external Senſes. Execution 0 
Juſtice may give the Pleaſures of the publick Senſe, an 
the Pains of Compaſſion toward the Sufterer, 


Greateſt 11. The greateſt or moſt perfect Good is thi 
Goal. whole Series, or Scheme of Events, whicl 
— contains a greater Aggregate of Happineſs is 
the whole, or more abſolute univerſal Good, than any 0 
ther poſſible Scheme, after ſubtracting all the Evils con 
nected with each of them. 6 ä 5 
1. 1 
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perſo 12. An Action is good, in 4 moral Senſe, Moral Good. 
benen it lows from benevolent Affection, 

=o or Intention of abſolute Good to others, Men of much 
Reflection may actually intend wniverſal abſolure Goods 
but with the common rate of Men their Virtue conſiſts 


"BR in intending and purſuing particular abſolute Good, not in- 
ne conſiſtent Wird univerſal Good. * 
Ke 13. An Action is morally evil, either from In- Moral 
* 60 tntion of abſolute Evil, univerſal, or particular, Evil. 
Cin ( which is dem the caſe with Men, except in 
ume fadden Paſſions;) or from purſuit of private or particu- 
lar relative Good, which they might have known did tend 
to univerſal abſolute Evil. For even the want of a + juſt 


Degree of Benevolence renders an Action evil. 


entirely 


—_—_— 7 Compound moral Goodneſs is that to Compound. 
Good 


which different moral Species concur: Thus | 
lthfu}.< fame Action may evidence Love to our Fellows, and 
""c x Moratitude to Go D. We may in like manner underſtand | 


. ., : moral Evil. We cannot ſuppoſe mixed moral 
| Actions F. 


15, Agents are denonfinated morally good or evil, from 


4 neir Affections and Actions, or Attempts of Action. 
wr we IV. Axioms, or natural Laws of calm Axioms, or ge- 


enſe al Deſire. zeral Laws. 
| 1.Seliſh Deſrerpurſue ultimately only the private Good + 


od is tl pj the Agent. 
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* See 2 Treatiſe, Sect. 2. Art, 4. P. 80. 
+ Treatiſe 4. Sect. 6. Art. 4. 


# Cee a Treatiſe, Sect. 7. Art, 9. laſt Parag, 
11. | * 


2.6 The Nature and Conduct 


2; Benevolent or publick Deſires purſue the Good of 
others, according to the ſeveral Syſtems to which we ex- 
tend our Attention, but with different. Degrees. of 
Strength. | ; 


3. The Strength either of the private or publick Deſire 
of any Event, is proportioned to the imagined Abe 
of Good, which will ariſe from it to the Agent, or the Per- 
n beloved, IN „ 
4. Mixed Objects are purſued or ſhunned with Defire or 
Ave = proportioned to the apprehended Exceſs of Good 
__- b 


F. Equal Mixtures of Good and Evil ſtop all Deſire or 
Averſion. | 


6. A Compound good or evil Object, is proſecuted or 
ſhunned with a Degree of Deſire or Averſion, proportion- 
ad to the Sum of Good, or of Evil. 


7. In computing the Quantities of Good or Evil, which 
we pur ſue or ſhun, either for our ſelves or others, when 
the Durations are equal, the Moment is as the Iatenſeneſi 
and vvhen the meg of Pleaſure is the ſame, or equa, 
the Moment is as the Duration. 


8. Hence the Moment of Good in any Object, is in: 
compound Proportion of the Duration and Intenſeneſs. 


9. The Trouble, Pain, or Danger, incurred by the A. 
gent, in acquiring or retaining any Good, is to be ſub- 
tracted from the Sum of the Good. So the Pleaſure: 
which attend or flow from the means of prepollent Evil, 
are to be ſubtracted, to find the ab / lute Quantity. 


10. The Ratio of the Hazard of ac uiring or retaining 
any Good muſt be multiplied into the Moment of the 
Good; ſo alſo the Haxard of avoiding any Evil is to be 
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multiplied into the Moment of it, to find its comparative 


value. . 


Cor. _ it is, that the ſmalleſt certain Good may 
raiſe ſtronger Deſire than the greateſt Good, if the Uncer- 
tainty of the latter ſurpaſs that of the former, in a greater 
Ratio than that of the greater to the. leſs. Thus. Men 
content themſelves in all Affairs with ſmaller, but more 
probably ſucceſsful Purſuits, quitting thoſe of greater Mo- 
ment but leſs Probability. 

11. Toan immortal Nature it is indifferent in what part 
of its Duration it enjoys a Good limited in Duration, if 
its Senſe be equally acute in all parts of its Exiſtence ; and 
the Enjoyment of this Good excludes not the Enjoyment 
of other Goods, at one time more than another. The 
ſame may be applied to the Suffering of Evil, limited in 
Duration. | 


12. But if the Duration of the Good be infinite, the Ear- 
lineſs of Commencement increaſes the Moment, as finite 
added to infinite, ſurpaſles infivite alone. 


13. To Beings of limited certain Duration, Axiom 12. 
may be applied, when the Duration ot the Good would-not 
ſurpaſs the Exiſtence of the Poſſeſſor, after the Time of 
its Commencement. 


14. To Beings of limited uncertain Duration, the Ear- 
lineſs of Commencement increaſes the Moment of any 
Good, according to the Hazard of. the Poſſeſſirs Duration. 
This may, perhaps, account for what ſome alledge to be a 
natural Diſpoſition of our Minds, even previous to any Re- 
flection on the Uncertainty of Life, vix. that we are ſo 
conſtituted, as to defire more ardently the nearer Enjoy» 
ments. than the more diſtant, tho of equal Moment in 
themſelves, and as certainly to be obtained by us. | 


IF. The Remaval of Pain has always the Notion of 
Good, and ſollicits us more importunately: Its Moment 
"a is 


— 
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is the ame way computed by 7ntenſeneſrand Duration, and 


affected by the Hazardand by the Uncertainty of our Exiſ- 
TENCE. - 


Theſe are the general Ways of computing the Quan- 


tities of Good in any Object or Event, whether we are 


our own private Good from ſelfiſn Deſires, or 


the Good of others from publick Affections. Concern- 
ing theſe latter we may obſerve, 


16. That our Deſires towards publick Good are, when 
other Circumſtances are equal, proportioned to the Mo- 
ment of the Goods themſelves. . : 

£7. Our publick Deſires of any Events, are pr i10N- 
— the — of Perſons — the 3 
ſhall extend, when the Moments and oꝛher Circumſtances 


18. When the: Moment; themſelves, and Numbers of þ 


Enjoyers are equal, our Deſire is proportioned to the 
Strength or Nearneſs of the Ties or :.4tiarhments to the 
' Perkin 


19. When all other Circumſtances are equal, our De- 
fixes are proportional to the apprehended Moral Excellence 
of che Perſons. | 


20. In general, the Strength of publick Deſire is in a 
Compound Ratio of the Quantity of the Good ir {eh 
2 the Number, Attachment, and Dignity of the Per- 

us. ”* 


Theſe ſeem to be the general Laws, according to 


which our Deſires ariſe. Our Senſes conſtitute Objects, 
Events or Actions good; and © we have Power to reaſon, 
<* reflectand compare the ſeveral Goods, 2nd to find out 
e the proper and effectual Means of obtaining the greateſt 
& for our {elves or others, ſo as not to be led aſide by every 
2 Appearance of relative or particular Good.. 7 


— 
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v. If .it be granted, that we have implant- Action 
ed in our Nature the ſeveral Deſires above from pure 
mentioned, let us next enquire © into what Deſire ur 
* Stage we would incline ta bring our ſelves, Affection. 
% upon the ſeveral. Accidents which now | 
e raiſe our Paſſns; ſuppoſing that we had the Choice of 
te our own State entirely, and were not, by the Frame of. 
* our Nature, ſubjected to certain Senſations, indepen» 
dently of our Volition.“ 


If it ſeems too raſh to aſſert a Diſtinction betvreen 
Mo- Aßectian, and Paſſions, or that Deſire may ſubſiſt without 
any wneaſmeſs, ſince perhaps wie are never conſcious . 
of any Deſire abſolutely free from all uneaſineſs; < let it 
rtion- BY « be conſidered, that - i ſimple Idea of Deſrreis different 
Event BY « from that of Pain of any kind, or from any Senſation 
ances BY « whatſoever: Nor is there any other Argument for their 
Identity than this, that they occur to us at once: But 
ok! this Argument is incluſive, otherwiſe it would 
ers ot prove Colour and Figure to be the ſame, or Inriſam and 
o the Ie | | 
to the ; a 1 | 
| _ . 2 — 1 of 2 Minds, when we are not 
in the purſuit of any important Goad, nor know any great 
ir De- Jas of thoſe hos os In this State, when any 
ellence maler poſitive Good to our ſelves or our Friends 
hended to be in our power, we may reſolutely dere and 
purſue it, without any conſiderable Senſation —— or 
Uneaſmeſs. Some Tempers ſeem to have as ſtrong De- 
tres as any, by the Conſtancy and Vigour of their Purſuits, 
either of publick or private Good; and yet give ſmall 
Evidence of anv uneaßj Senſation. This is able in. 


is in a 


be * of Deſire to others: Nay if we conſult our ſelves, and 


not the common Syſtems, we ſhall perhaps find, that 


reaſon, e the nobleſt Deſire in our Nature, that of wniverſal Hap- 
* pineſs, is generally calm, and wholly free from any con- 
** fuſed uneaſy Senſation: except in ſome warm Tem- 
y every BY pers, who, 4 and frequent Attention 


V. It 


nd out 
greateſt 
io general Ideas, raile ſomething of Paſſion even toward 
or univerſal. 
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| ficient ground for abſtracting them; and for our making g 


Proſpect of this additional Good we ſhould continue to 


row or Deſpair; we ſhould conſider what was the Sum of 


upon ourChoice,ſhould we be affected upon theapprehend- 
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uni verſal Nature . Yea, further, Deſire may be as ſtron 

as poſſible towards a certainly future Event, the fixed 
Time of its Exiſtence being alfo known, and yet we are 
not conſcious of any Pain attending ſuch Deſires. But tho 
this ſhould not be granted to be Fact with Men, yet the 
Difference of the Ideas of Deſire and Pain, may give ſuf. 


the Suppoſition of their being ſeparated. 


Upon this Suppoſition then, when any Object wa 
defired, if we found it difficult or uncertain to be ob- 
tained, but worthy of all the Labour it would coſt; 
we would ſet about it with Diligence, but ſhould never 
chuſe to bring upon our ſelves any painful Senſation accom 
panying our Deſire, nor to increaſe our Toil by Anxirr 
Whatever Satisfaction we had in our State before the 


enjoy it while this Good was in ſuſpence; and if we 
found it unattainable, we ſhould be juſtas we were be. 
fore: And we ſhould never ehuſe to bring upon our {elves 
thoſe Freitings which now commonly ariſe from Difap-i 
pointments. Upon. Opinion of any impending Evil, we 
ſhould: deſire and uſt all means to prevent it, but ſhould 
never voluntarily bring upon our ſelves the uncaſy Senſa 
tion of Fear, which now naturally anticipates our Miſery, 
and gives us a Foretaſte of it, more ungrateful ſometime 
than the Suffering itſelf. If the Evil did befal us, we 
ſhould never chuſe to increaſe it, by the Senſations of Sor. 


Good remaining in our State, after ſubtracting this Evil 
and ſhould enjoy our ſelves as well as a Being, who had 
never known greater Good, nor enjoyed greater Pleaſure, 
than the abſoluteGood yet remaining with us; or perhaps ve a 
ſhould purſue ſome other attainable Good. n the like man 
ner, did our State and the Modifications of our Minddepent 


*. 
— K» 
nd * 


te Marcus Aurelius, in many places. 
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4 xd Approach of Good or Evil, to thoſe whom we love; 
* we ſhould have deſires of obtaining the one for them, and 
fired ſof defending them from the other, accompanied with 


mY © gneaſy Sexſations. We do indeed find in fact, that our 

ut tho ronger Deſires, whether private or publick, are accom- 

20 bo banied with uneaſy Senſations. We do indeed find in fact, 
| ny 


hat our ſtronger Deſires, whether private or publick, are 
ccompanied with uneaſy Senſations; but thele Senſations. 
io not ſeem the neceſſary Reſult of the Deſire itſelf; 
They depend upon the preſent Conſtitution of our Nature, 
hich might poſſibly have been otherwiſe ordered. And 
fact we find a conſiderable Diverſity of Tempers in this 
atter ; ſome ſedate Tempers equally deſiring either pub- 
ick or private Good with the more paſſionate Tempers; 
ut without that Degree of Ferment, Confuſion, and Pain, 
which attend ke ſame Deſires in the Paſſionate. 


naking | 
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According to the preſent Conſtitution of our Nature, 

e find that the Modifications, or Paſſions of our Mind, 
e very different from thoſe which we would chuſe to 
ring upon ourſelves, upon their ſeveral @ccafions. The 
roſpect of any conſiderable Good for our ſelves, or thoſe 


vil, W e love, raiſes Deſire; and this Deſire is accompanied 
8 2 Frith uneaſy confuſed Senſations, which often occaſion Fret- 
y — . lneſs, Anxiety, and Impatience. We find violent Moti- 
Mer). in our Bodies; and are often made unfit for ſerious 


1 Peliberation about the Means of obtaining the Good de- 
oy Ved. When it was firſt obtained, we find violent con- 
op So Mſcd Senſations of Joy, beyond the Proportion of the 
is Evil zo0d itſelf, or its Moment to our Happineſs, If we are 
8 4 1 11 appointed, we feel a Senſation of Sorrow and Dejectian, 
1 of ; hich is often entirely uſeleſs to our preſent State. Fore- 
0 * en evils are antedated by painful Senſations of Fear; and 
* ruf efleftion, attended with Senſations of Sorrow, gives a 
_ u ious Exiſtence to tranſitory Misfortunes. Our publick 
1 oey r: eſresare.in the ſame manner accompanied with painful 
Prenen Wenfations. The Preſence or Suſpence of Good or Evil s 
bers, is made the Occaſion of the like confuſed Senſatiĩ- 
s. A little Reflection will ſhew, that none of theſe 
ealations depend upon our Choice, but ariſe from the 


ve 
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very Frame of aur Nature, however we may regulate c 
moderate them. 


The Nereſ- VI. Letusthen examine for what Pur- 
ſity for theſe: © poſe: our Nature was ſo conſtituted, that 
Senſations.” © Senſations do thus neceſſarily ariſe in us,” 

| Would not thoſe firſt ſorts of Senſations, by 
vrhich vre apprehend Good and Evil in the Objects them. 
ſelves, have been ſufficient, along with our Reaſon and 
pure Deſines, without thoſe Senſations attending the very 
Deſires themſelves, for which they are called Paſſions, or 
thoſe: Senſations: which attend our Reflection upon the 

Preſence, Abſence, or Approach of Good'or Evil ? 


The common Anſwer, that they are given to us as uſe 
c tul Incitements or Spurs to Action, by which we are rou- 
* ſed more effectually to promote our private Good, or 
« that of the Publick,” is too general and undetermined, 
What need is there for rouſing us to Action, more than a 
calm pure Deſire of Good, and Averſion to Kvil would do, 
without theſe: confuſed Senſations? Say they, we are 
« averſe to Labour; we are apt to be hurried away by 
« Avocations of Curioſity or Mirth; we are often ſo indi- 
cent and averſe to the vigorous Uſe ot our Powers, that 
ic. vve ſnould neglect our true Intereſt without theſe ſolli- 


te citing Senſations. But may it not be anſwered, that 


if Labour and vigorous Uſe of our Powers be attended 
with Uneaſmneſi or Pain, why ſhould not this be brought 
iata tha Accaunt? The Purſuit of a ſmall Good by great 
Toil is really fooliſh ; violent Labour, may be as pernicious 
as any thing elſe: why ſhould we be excited to any un- 
eaſy Labour, except for prepollent Good? And, when the 
Good is prepollent, what need of any further Incitement 
than the calm Deſire of it? The ſame may be ſaid of the 
Avocations of Curieſity or Mirch; if their abſolute Plea- 
ſures. be greater than that of the good from which they 
diuert us, whyſhould we not be diverted from it? If not, 
then che real Moment of the Good propoſed is ſufficient to 
engage our Purſuit of it, in Oppoſition to our Curioſity or 
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r 2 If not, 
fficient to 
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If indeed our Averſion to Labour, or our Propenſi 
Mirth be accompanied wit h theſe Senſations, this he 
neceſlary that other Deſires ſhould be attended with like 
Senſations, that ſo a Ballance might be preſerved, So it 
we have confuſed Senſation ſtrengtkning and fixing our 
private Deſires the like Senſation joined to publick 
Affections is neceflary, leſt the former Deſires ſhould 
wholly engroſs our Minds: If weight be caſt into one 
Scale, as much muſt be put into the other to preſerve an 
Equilibrium. But the firſt Queſtion is, © whence aroſe 
10 = * of ſuch additional Incitements on either 
ce e ”» * 


It muſt be very difficult for Beings of ſuch im 
Knowledge as we are, to anſwer ch Aro rigs 
know very little of the Conſtitution of Nature, or what 
may be neceflary for the Perfection of the whole. The 
Author of Nature has probably formed many active Be- 
ings, whoſe Deſires are not attended with confuled Sen- 
tions, raiſing them into Paſſions like to ours. There is 
probable an infinite Variety of Beings, of a poſſible De- 
ees, in which the Sum of Happineſs exceeds' that of 
iſery. We know that our State is adſolute;y Good, not- 
ithſtanding a conſiderable Mixture of Evil. The Good- 
neſs of the great Author of Nature appears even in pro- 
ducing the iuſtrior Natures, provided their State in the 
hole be abſolutely Good : Since we may probably con- 
lude*, that there are in the Univerſe as many Species 
df — — Natures, as was conſiſtent with the moſt per- 
e&t State of the whole. This is the Thought ſo much 
nſiſted upon by Simplicius, that the univerſal Cauſe muſt 


4 7 : 
roduce raut ca, as well as ro vod cra, * TX E0urnTa We 


mow not if this Globe be a fit Place for the Habitation of 
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2 
2 
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* See Simplicius on Epictetus, Cap. 34. And the Arch- 
oY Dublin, de Origine Mali, above all others on this 
1 E. Naturet 
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Natures ſuperior to ours: If not, it muſt certainly be in 
the whole better that it ſhould have its imperfect Inhabi- 
zants, whoſe State is abſolutely Good, than that it ſhould 


All then which we can expect to do in this Matter, is 
c only to.ſhew, that © theſe confuſed Senſations are ne- 
ceſſary to ſuch Natures as we are in other reſpects : Par- 
* ticularly that Beings, of ſuch Degrees of Under/tanding,Þ 
and ſuch Avenues to Knowledge as we have, muſt need 
* theſe additional Forces, which we call Paſſions, beſide 
< the firſt Senſations by, which Objects are conſtituted 
© Good or Evil, and the pure Deſire or Averſion ariſing 
c from Opinion or Apprehenſion of Good or Evil.” 


k; 


C 


From the. Now our Reaſan. or Knowledge of the Re 
Imperfedti- lations of external Things te our Bodies, ii . 
on of our . 


Under- pleaſant Senſation which teaches us whats 

fPanding, Icke 
whiclh re- | — 
quired Seu- — 
fations of alſo to be directed when our Bodies want ſup k 


Appetite, plies of Nouriſhment 5 to this our Reaſoi 10 
cCduld not extend: Hare then appears th er 
firſt Neceſſity of «uneaſy Senſation, preceding Deſire, au. 

continuing to accompany it when it is raiſed. . 


Again, our Bodies could not be preſerved without 
Senle of Pain. connected with Inciſions, Bruiſes, or vid 
lent Labour, or whatever elſe tends to deſtroy any parte 
their Mechaniſm; ſince our Knowledge does not exten 
io far, as to judge in time what — pernicious to i 
And yet, without a great deal of human Labour, a 
many Dangers, this Earth could not ſupport the tent 
Part of its Inhabitants. Our Nature therefore required 
Senſation; accompanying its Deſires of the Means of P 
ſervation, capable to ſurmount the Uneaſineſs of Labos 
chis we have in the-Pains or Uneaſie ſoaccommpan ing ti 
Deines of Food. | 
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In like manner, the Propagation of Animals is à My- 
ſtery to their Reaſon, but eaſy to their Inſtinct. An of. 

ſpring of ſuch Creatures as Men are, could not be pre- 

ſerved without perpetual Labour and Care; which we 

find could not be expected from the more general Ties of 
Benevolence. Here then again appears the Neceſſity of 
ſtrengthning the v-2y3, or natural Affection, with 

ſtrong Senſations, or Pains of Deſire, ſufficient to coun- 

( ter-ballance the Pains of Labour, and the Senſations of 
che fee Appetites ; ſince Parents muſt often check and 

diſappoint their own Appetites, to gratify thoſe of their 

children. | | | 


«77 When a Neceſſity of joining ſtrong Senſations to 
the Re one Claſs of Deſires appears, t muſt appear a like 
dies, lic Neceſſity of ſtrengthning the reſt by like Senſations, 
ly JO to keepa juſt Ballance:?” We know, for inſtance, that 
18 What the Pleaſures of the Imagination tend much tothe Happi- 
ne pa neſs of Mankind: the Deſires of them therefore mult 
rnicioubave the like Senſations aſſiſting them to prevent our in- 
we neegulging a naſty ſolitary Luxury. The Happineis of hu- 
Fant UP man Life cannot be promoted without Society and mutual 
- Realol tid, even beyond a Family; our puslicł Affections muſt 
pears tui therefore be firengthned as wel as the private, to keep a 


e, gal ance; fo muſt alſo our Deſires of Virtze and Honour. 
Unger, which ſome have thought an uſeleſs Paſſion, is 
; ally as neceſſary as the reſt; ſince Mens Intereſts often 
without Wcem to intertere with each other; and they are thereb 
26, Or Via ged from Self-Love to do the worſt Injuries to their fel. 
any part q o/). There could not therefore be a wiſer Contrivance 
not exten go reſtrain Injuries, than to make every mortal ſome way 
cous to ir midable to an unjuſt Invader, by ſuch a violent Paſſion. 
bour, we need not have recourſe to a Prometheus in this matter, 
t che = 1th the old Poets: they might have aſcribed it to theis- 
e re u tt . , 4 7 22 
— p pimus Maxumnus | 
; of Labo# mm Inf Leonis, | 
pany ing ON Vim Stomacho appoſuiſſe noſtro. 
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A Ballazce VII. With this Ballznce of publick Paſſi. 
may be ſtill ons againſt the private, with our Paſſions to- 
preſerved. ward Honour and Virtue, we find that hu- 
. man Nature may be as really amiable in its 
low Sphere, as ſuperior Natures endowed with higher 
Reaſon, and influenced only by pure Deſires; provided we 
vigorouſly exerciſe the Powers we have in keeping this 
Ballance of Affections, and checking any Paſſion which 

ows ſo violent, as to be inconſiſtent with the publick 

ood, If ve have ſelfiſh Paſſions for our own Preſerva- 

tion, we have alſo public Paſſions, which may engage u 
into vigorous and jaborious Services to Offspring, Friends, 
Communities, Countries. Compaſſion will engage us to 
ſuccour the diſtreſſed, even with our private Loſs or Dan- 
Ef. An Abhorrence of the injurious, and Love toward 

e injured, with a Senſe of Virtue, and Honour, can 
make us deſpiſe Labour, Expence, Wounds and Death. 


The Senſations of Foy, or Sorrow, upon. the Succeſs or 
Diſappointment of any Purſuit, either publick or privat 
have directiy the Effect of Rewards or Puniſhments, to ex- 
Cite us to act with the utmoſt Vigour, either for our own 
Advantage, or that of others, for the future, and to pu- 
niſh paſt Negligence. The Moment of every Event ul 
thereby increaſed : as much as the Senſations of Sorr: 
add to our Miſery, ſo much thoſe of Joy add to aur Ha 
pineſs. Nay, ſince we have ſome conſiderable Power ove 
our Deſires, as ſhall be explained hereafter, we may pre 
bably, by good Conduct, obtain more frequent Pleaſurt 
of Foy upon our Succeſs, than Pains of Sorrow upon Dilaj 
pointment. a 3 


A juſt Bal- Dis true indeed, that there are few Ten 
lance very pers to be found, wherein theſe Senſations o 
rare. the ſeveral Pafſions are in ſuch a Ballance, 

in all caſes to leave the Mind in a prope 
State, for conſidering the Importance of every Action a 
Event. The Senſations of Anger in ſome Tempers 
violent above their Proportion; thoſe of Ambition, Au- 


rich 
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rice, deſire of 77— Pleaſure, and even of natural A ffecti- 
on, in ſeveral Diſpoſitions, poſſeſs the Mind too much, 
ns tO- and make it incapable of attending to any thing elſe, 
at hu- Scarce any one Temper is always conſtant and uniform in 
im i its Paſſions. The beſt State of human Nature poſſible 
nigher might require a Diverſity of Paſſions and Inclinations, for 
led Wc Bu the different Occupations neceſſary for the whole: But 
ng Us BY the Diſorder ſeems to be much oreater than is requilite for 
whict BY this End. Cuſtom, Education, Habits, and Company, may. 
publick often contribute much to this Diſorder, however its Ori- 
eſerva- gina] may be aſcribed to ſome more univerſal Cauſe. But 
gage WEE it is not ſo great, but that human Life is ſtill a deſirable. 


Paſſi. 


Friendi State, having a ſuperiority of Goodneſs and Happineſs, 
e us do Nor, if we apply our ſelves to it, does it hinder us from 
or eas diſcerning that juſt Ballance and O conomy, which would 
towar 


conſtitute the moſt happy State of each Perſon, and pro- 


ur, cad mote the greateſt Good in the whole, 


death. 
Let Phyſicians or Anatomiſts explain the Diſpo/itions 

ſeveral Motions in the Fluids or Solids of the to ſome par- 

Body, whichaccompany any Paſſion; or the ricular Paſ- 

Temperaments of Body which either make {cons. 

Men prone to any Paſſion, or are brought 


icceſs of 
privat 
t, to ex. 
dur OWN 


d to pu upon us by the long Continuadce, or frequent Returns of 
Event Wir. Tis only to oùr Purpoſe in general to obſerve, © that 
of ou probably certain\Morzonsin the Body do accompany cve-- 
aur. Ha 


© ry Paſſion by a fixed Law of Nature; and alternately, 
that Temperament which is apt to receive or prolong - 
* theſe Motions in the Bodyy does influence our Paſons 
to heighten or prolong them.” Thus a certain Tempe- 
ament may be brought upon the Body, by its being tre- 
quently put into Motion by the Paſſions of Anger, Jey, 
Love, or Sorrow; and the Continuance of this Tempera- 
ent ſhall make Men prone to the ſeveral Paſſions for the 
uture, We find our ſelves after a long Fit of Anger or 
orrow, in an uneaſy State, even when we are not reflect- 


wer OV 
may pre 
t Pleaſurt 


pon Diſaf 


few Ten 
nſations d 
Ballance, 


n a propꝗnng onthe particular Occaſion of our Paſſion. During this 
y Action tate, every Trifle ſhall be apt to provoke or deject us. Ou 


Femper-""he contrary, after good Succeſs, after ſtrong friendly Paſſe 
tion, * 1, or a State of Mirth, ſome conſiderable Injuries or 
7 
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Lyſſes, which at other times would have affected us very 
much, ſhall be oyerlgoked, or meekly received, or at moſt 
but ſlightly reſented; P becauſe our Bodies are not 
fit eaſily to receive theſe Motion which are conſtituted the 
Occaſion ot the uneaſy Senſations ot Anger. This Diver. 

of Temper every one has felt, who reflects on him: 
{elf at different Tjmes. In ſome Tempers it will appear 
like Madneſs. Whether the only Seat of theſe Habits, or 
the Occaſion rather of theſe Diſpoſitions, be in the Body; 
or whether the Soul itſelf does not, by frequent Return 
of any Paſſion, acquire ſome greater Diſpoſition to receive 
and retain it again, let thoſe determine, who ſufficiently 
| underſtand the Nature of either the one or the other. 
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Particular e the Affections and 
u; Paſſions. i 8 


3 


LT HE Nature of any Language has conſiderable In- 
fluence upon Mens Reaſonings on all Subjects, ma- 
king them often take all thoſe Ideas which are denoted by 
the lame Word to be the ſame; and on the other hand, to 
look upon different Words as denoting different Ideas. We 
ſhall find that this Identity of Names has occaſioned much 
confuſion in Treatiſes of the Paſſions; while ſome have 
ade larger, and ſome ſmaller Collections of Names, and 


ve given the Explications of them as an Account of the 
daſſions. 


Cicero, in the Fourth Book of Nuſculan The Diviſi- 
Dneſtions, gives from the Stoicks, this ge- on ofthe Sto- 
ral Diviſion of the Paſſiazs : Firſt, into icks. 
oveand Hatred, according as the Object is 
good or evil; and then ſubdivides each, according as the 
Object is preſent or expected. About Good we have theſe 
wo, Libido & Laetitia, Deſire and Joy: About Evil we 
uvelikewiſetwo, Metus & Ægritudo, Fear and Sorrow, 
o this general Diviſion he ſubjoins many Subdiviſions of 
ach of theſe four Paſſions; according as in the Latin 
ongue they had different Names for the ſeveral Degrees 
f theſe Paſſions, or for the ſame Paſſion employed upon 
Hifferent Objects. A Writer of Lexicons would probably 
get the moſt preciſe Meanings of the Latin Names in 
aat Book ; nor would ir beutel in conſidering the Na- 
7 Jer 2 
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The Schaalmen, as their Fund of Language was muck! 
ſmaller, have not ſo full Enumerations of them, going no 7 
turther than their admired A7 iſtotle. 


II. Tis ſtrange that the thoughtful MAL EBRANCH 
did not conſider, that Deſireand Averſion are obviouſly 
« different from the other Modifications called Pn/jon:;;Þ 
« that theſe two directly lead to Action, or the Volition of 
« Motion, and are wholly diſtinct from all ſort of Senſi. 
« tion.” Whereas Joy and Sorrow are only a ſort of' Sen- 
Ations; and other Affections differ from Senſations on) 
by including Deſire or Averſion, or their correſponden 
Propenſities: So that Deſire and Averſion are the only pure 
Affections in the ſtricteſt Senſe. 


Senſation If, indeed, we confine the Word Senſariaſ 
and Affdi- to the immediate Perceptions of P eaſure 
en diſtindt. and Pain, upon the very Preſence or Ope 
V rationof any Object or Event, which a 
* occaſioned by ſome Impreſſion on our Bodies; ** then 
we may denote by the Word Affection, thoſe Pleaſures o 
Pains not thus excited, but © reſulting from ſome Re 
. fefionupon,or Opinion of our Poſſeſſion of any Advan: 
* tage, or from a certain Proſpect of future pleaſant Sen- 
4 ſations on the one Hand, or trom a like Refleion.or Pri 
« ſpect of euil or painful Senſations on the other, either u 


Four ſelves or others. 0 119 | 
Pa * When more violent confi | Senſations ar | 
28 with the Affection, and are — with, « 
_ olonged by bodily: Motions, we call the whole by th: 

Name of Paſſou, eſpecially when accompanied with fon 
natural Propenj.tios, to be hereafter explained. 


Diviſion by lf this uſe of theſe Words be allowed, th 
Male. Diviſion of MALERNRAN CHR is very nn 
branche. tural. Good Objects excite Lovez- evil O 

jects Hatred: each of theſe is ſubdivided, 3 
the Object is preſent and certain, or doubtſully expected, © 
cer 
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eertainly removed. To theſe three Circumſtances corre- 
{pond three Modifications ef the original Affections; wiz. 


on b Foy, Deſire and Sorrow. Goad preſent, raiſes Joy of Love, 
or Love of Joy: Good in ſuſpenſe, the Love of Deſire; 
Good loſt; Love of Sorrow. Evil preſent, raiſes Averſi- 
„cenie Sorrow ; Evil expected, Averſion or Hatred of Deſire; 
viouſly and Evil removed, Averſion of Foy. The Foy of Love, 
paſſion; end the Joy of Hatred, will poſſibly be found nearly the 


me fort of Senſations, tho upon different Occaſions 
the ſame may be {aid of the Sorrow of Love, and the Sorrow 
of Aver/ion and thus this Diviſion will amount to the fame 
ith that of the Stoicks. | 


lition of 
F Senſa 
of®Sern- 
ns only, 
pondent 


nly pure Perhaps it may be more eaſy to conceive Deſire and 


pur Afﬀections and Paſſions in this manner. Averſſon. 
he Apprehenſion of Good, either to our 
ſelvesor others, as attainable, raiſes Deſire: The like Ap- 
prehenſion of Evil, or of the Loſs of Good, raiſes Aver- 
ion, or Deſire of removing or preventing it. Theſe two 
are the proper Aſſections, diſtinct from all Senſation: We 
ay call both Deſres if we pleaſe, The Re- , 
lection upon the Preſence or certain Futuri- Foy and 
y of any Good, raiſes the Senſation of Joy, Sorrow. 


Senſation 
P.eaſurt 
or Ope 
which att 
; then 
eaſures d 


aden. hich is distinct from thoſe immediate Sen- 2 
So Sen tions which ariſe from the Object itſelf. Alike Senſati- 
2 on is raiſed, when we reflect upon the Removal or Pre- 


icher tf ention of Evil which once threatned our ſelves or others. 
cnn? urhe Reflection upon the Preſence of Evil, or the certain 
__Wroſpett of it, or of the Loſs of Good, is. the Occaſion of 
aa he Senſation. of Sorrow, diſtin& from thoſe immediate 
with, « Senſations ariſing from the Objects or Events themſelves, 


— —— Theſe Affections, vix. Deſire, Averſion, Affect ions 

nne and Sorrow, we may, after MALE- may be di- 
| IRANCHE, Call ſpiritual or pure Affecti- flinguiſhed 
45; becauſe the pureſt Spirit, were it ſub- from Paſſi- 


owed, A ject to any Evil, might be capable of them. ons. 
S 4 Ot beſide theſe Affections, which ſeem to 
5d, Nite neceſſarily from a rational Apprehenſion of Good or 


peffed, 0 Evil,. 
cer 
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of (Good, either publick or private, which could be th 


| — ſome of theſe Propenſities accompanying them 
u 


the Offender, a Determination to Violence; even whe 
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Evil, there are in our Nature violent confuſed- Senſationi 
connected with bodily Motions, from which our Affection. 
aredenominated Paſſons. a * 


Affection Wie may further obſerve ſomething in ouiſ 
attended Nature, determining us very frequently to 
with unde- Action, diſtinct both from _—_— and De. 
ſigning Pro- ſire; if by Deſire we mean a diſtinct InclinatiF 
penſirces, on to {omething apprehended as Good eitheſ 
8 publick or private, or as the Means of avoid 
ing Evil: viz. a certain Propenſitù of Inſtinct to Objects ani 
Actions, without any Conception of them as Good, ora 
the Means of preventing Evil. Theſe Objects or Action 
are generally, tho' not always, in eff ct the Means of ſom 
Good; but we are determined to them even without thi 
Conception of them. Thus, as we obſerved above“, th 
Propenſity to Fame may continue after one has loſt all notion 


— ILY — 1 nr W 


Object of a diſtinct Deſire. Our particular Aﬀections han 

t theſe Propenſities are ſometimes without the Affect 
ons or diſtinct Deſires, and have a ſtronger Influence upoſ 
the. Generality of Men, than the Affections could have I 
lone. Thus in Anger, beſide the Intention of removin 
pn Senſation from the Injury received; beſide th 
Deſire of obtaining a Reparation of it, and Security fel 
the future, which are ſome ſort of Goods intended by Met 
when they are calm, as well as during the Paſſion, there! 
in the paſſionate Perſon a Propenſity to occafion Miſery 


6 


there is no Intention of any Good to be obtained, or Ef 

8. avoided by this Violence. And' tis principi 
Anger. ly this Propenſity which we denote by th 
1 Name Anger, tho other Deſires often ac 


1 
r 


company it. 


mn * 91 « fm... + 
* Sec. 1. near the End. 
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— So alſo our preſence wich the diſtreſſed is generally now 
 [frytotheir Relief; and yet when we have no Hopes nor 
Intention of relicving them, we ſhall find a Propen/ity to 


in oui run to ſuch Spectacles of Piety. Thus alſo, beſide the 
— * calm Deſire of the Happineſs of a Perſon beloved, we have 
; and De] ia ſtrong propemity to their Company, to the very Sight of 
Inclinatil them, withousany Conſideration of it as a Happineſs ei- 
od eithal ther to our ſelves or to the Perſon beloved. The ſudden 
of avoid Appearance of great Danger, determines us to ſhriek out 
jects au Jer fly, before we can have any diſtinct Deſires, or any 
vod. or: Conſideration that a Shrick or Flight are proper means of 


r Action Relief. Theſe Propenſities, along with the Senſations 


g of ſomſ above - mentioned, when they occur witheut rational De- 
-hout th ſire, we may call Paſſions, and when they happen along 
ove?, tu rith Deſires, denominate them paſſionate. This 
all notiol part of our Conſtitution is as inte ligible as many others 
114 be tu univerſally obſerved and acknowledged; ſuch as theſe, 
ions ham hat Danger of falling makes us ſtretch out our Arms; 
ing them oiſe makes us wink; that a Child is determined to ſuckʒ 


many other Animals to riſe up and walk; ſome to run in- 
o Water, before they can have any Notion of Good tobe 
obtained, or Evilavoided by theſe Means. IT 


xe Affect 


ence upd! 
uld have: 


removm : , 
; beſide m It may perhaps be convenient to confine Love and 
ecurity ve and Hatred to our Sentiments toward Hatred. 
ted by Men oral Agents; Love denoting | Deſire of | 
on, thereiffſ{ the Happineſs of another, generally attended with ſome 


Approvation of him as innocent at leaſt, or being of a 


n Miſery" f 
n Mi mixed Character, where Good is generally prevalent: * 


ven whe 


ned, or E Nd Hatred © denoting Diſapprobation by our Senſe, with 
is principi the Abſence of Deſire of their ineſs.” Bene vo- 
note by ti ence may denote only © the Delire of another's Happi- 


neſs; and Malice, the Deſire of their Miſery,” ab- 
tractly from any Approbation or Condemnation by our 
oral Senſe. This ſort of Malice is never found in our 
ature, when we are not tranſported with - het 
"allion, The Propenſities of Anger and Envy. 

navy have ſome Reſemblance of it; yet En- | 

s not an ultimate Deſire of another's Miſery, but only 
a lub- 


es often x 
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a ſubordinate Deſire of it, as the Means of advancing our 
ſelves, or ſome Perſon more beloved than the Perſon en. 


vied. | 
Far. Fear, as far as it is an Affection, and not an unde 
ſigning Propenſity, is © a Mixture of Sorrow an 
* Averſion, when weapprekend the Probability of Evi 
or the Loſs of Good befalling our ſelves, or thoſe w 
love: There is more or leſs of Sorrow, according 
to the apprehended Degrees of Probability 
Hope. Hope, if it be any way an Affection, and not at 
Opinion, is © a Mixture of Deſire and Joy, wy x 
Evil. 
Both theſe Paſſions may have ſome Propenſities and Senſi 
tions attending them, diſtin& from thoſe of the othe 
Affections. | 
Confuſed 
Uſe of 


Names. 


The confuſed Uſe of the Names, I ov! 
Hatred, Foy, Sorrow, Delight, has mad 
fome of the moſt important Diſtinction 
of our Aﬀections and Paſſions, to be over 
looked. No Modifications of Mind can be more differet 
from each other, than a private Deſire, and a publick 
yet both are called { ove. The Love of Money, for Inſtancy 
and the Love of a generous Character, or a Friend: Th 
Love of a fine Seat, and the {ove of a Child. In lik 
manner, what can be more different than the Sorrow 
a Loſs befallen our ſelves, and Sorrow for the Death of 
Friend? Of this Men muſt convince themſelves by R 
flection. rf 


There is alſo a conſiderab e Difference even among tit 
ſelfiſh Laſſions, which bear the ſame general Name, 2 
cording to the different Senſes which conſtitute the Ol 
jects good or evil. Thus the Deſire of Honour, and ti 
Deſire of Wealth, are certainly very different forts of A 
fections, and accompanied with different Senſations: Ti 
Sorrow in like manner for our Loſs by a Shipwreck, and ou 
Sorrow for having done a baſe Action, or Remorſe: Sorro 
fer our being ſubject to the Gout or Stone, and Sorrow f 
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« from Self. Love, and tend to ſomething elſe. than te 
<<, private Bleaſures of the ex: ern al Senſes or Imagination.” 1 
This we may do under the following Heads, by ſhew-B er- 

1. How our Paſſions ariſe from the Moral Senſe, and] vert 
Senſe of Honqur. | A 


2. How our Paſſians, tend toward. the Seate of other 
abſtratly from any Conſideration of their Moral Qualities 


3. How the publick Paſſions are diverſified by the Mora V 
Qualities of the Agents, when they appear to dur Mori Hon 
Senſe as virtuous or vicious. | Tothe 

. forn 

4. How the publick Paſſions are diverſified by the Ref occt 
lations of ſeveral Agents to eachother, when we conſide fee 
at once their State, as to Happineſs or Miſery, and thei poin 
Paſtas well as preſent Actions towards each other. or C 

| | | if w 
J. How all theſe Paſſions may be complicated with theMhbein, 
ſelfiſh. Under eachof theſe Heads we may find the ff call | 
Paſſions of Malebranche, or the four of Zeno; with mY reſiſt 
ny other Combinations of them. diſho 
67-4 there 
1. Paſſions III. 1. The Paſſions about our own Adi 
about our. ons occaſioned by the Moral Senſe. When  V 
own. Ac- we form the, Idea of a morally. good Adio Dell: 
tin. or ſee it repreſented in the Drama, or rei Senſc 
The po it. in Epicks or Romance, we feel a Deſire ati to gr: 
Palin ſing of doing. the like, This leads moiff the 
Heu Tempers into an imagined Series of Adve ©1me: 
Fu Caſt ©. tures, in which they are ſtill acting the ge er, vv 
laing. nerous and virtuous Part, like to the Ide denot 


Moral cy they have received. If we have executed Hour; 
or: Self-. any good Deſign. we feel inward Tru}! that t 
Abproba- of Fey: If we are diſappointed thro oli 31. 
tion. own. Negligence, or have been diverted iron the di 

it by ſome ſelfiſh View, we ſhall feel a Sorrow 
Remorſe. called Remorſe. © walls Ik 
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ion. When the Idea is in like manner formed of any morally 
new. evil Action, which we might poſſibly accompliſh, if we 
| reflect upon the Cruelty or pernicious Ten- 
| dency of it, there ariies Reluctance, or A- Reluctance. 
, and verſion : If we have committed ſuch a 
crime, upon like Reflection we feel the Sorrow called 
| Remorſe: If we have reſiſted the Temptation, we feel a 
there ſecret Foy and Self- Approbation, for which there is no ſpe- 
lities FR cial Name. 


Mora We might enumerate fix other Paſſions fromthe Senſe of 
Mori Honour, according as we apprehend our Actions, or any 
other Circumſtances, ſhall affect the Opinions which others 
form concerning us. When any Action or Circumſtance 
occurs, from which we imagine Honour would arife, ve 
fee Defire ; when we attain it, Foyz when we are diſar- 
pointed, Sorrow. When we firſt apprehend any AQtion 
or Circumſtance as diſhonourable, we fee! At erſton ariſing; 
if we apprehend our ſelves involved in it,. or in danger of 
being tempted to it, we feel a Paſſion we may 1 
call dec or Shame; when weeſcape or Modeſty. 
teſiſt fuch Temptations, or avoid what is Shame. 
diſhonourable, . we feel a Foy, for which 

there is no ſpecial Name. 


We give the Name Ambition to a vio ent Ambition. 
Deſire of Honour, but generally in a bad | 
Senſe, when it would lead the Agent into immoral Mekns 
to pratifyit. The ſame Word often denotes | | 
the Deſire bf Power. Pride denotes ſome- Pride. 
times the ſame Deſires of Honour and POW]. 
with Averſion to nog wer rs ſometimes Price 

enotes Joy upon any apprehended Right or Claim to No- 
nour; 0 it an na bad Senſe, when òne claims 
that to Which he has no Right. f 

Men may feel the Paſſion 6f Shame for Shame for 
the diſhonoutable Actions of others when any others. 
part of the Diſhonour falls upon themſelves; 
as when: the Perſod. * one of their Club, 
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er Party, or Family. The general Relation of human N. 
ture may produce ſome uncaſineſs upon the Diſhonour d 
another, tho this is more owing to our publick Senſe, Mor 1 


2 Publick IV. 2. The ſecond Claſs are the prebliiifivan 
Paſjions Paſſions about the State of others, as to Ha raiſe 
abſtrattly. pineſs or Miſery, abſtractly from their Morro. 

Qualities. Theſe Affections or Paſſions ei ſuch 

tend to all perceptive Natures, when there is no real Tove 

imagined Oppoſition of Intereſt. We nat Con 

Good-will, rally deſire the abſent Happineſs of othen Eil 

Compaſſion. rejoice in it when obtained, and ſorrow for i PDiſa 
Pity.. when loſt. We have Averſion to any impeafſWlity o 

| ding Miſery ; we are ſorrowful when it be 
fals any Perſon, and rejoice when it is removed. This A 1, 

| verſion and Sorrow we often call Pity « 

Congratu- Compaſſion; the Joy we may call Congu 

lation. tulation. 


- Since our Moral Senſe repreſents Virtus as the greatef nd in 
Happineſs to the Perſan poſſeſſed of it, our publick Anita! 
fections will naturally make us deſire the Virtue of other 
When the Opportunity of a great Action occurs to an 
Perſon againſt whom we are no way prejudiced, we wil 
he would attempt it, and deſire his good Succeſs. If h 
ſucceeds, we feel Foy; if he is diſappointed, or quits tl 
Attempt, we feel Sorrow. Upon like Opportunity of, ol 
Temptation to a baſe Action, we have Averſcon to the Hf | 
vent: If he reſiſts the Temptation, we feel Foy; if H. 85 
yields to it, Sorrow. Our Affections toward the Perſon H, 
riſe jointly with our Paſſions about this Event, accordia el 
as he acquits himſelf virtuouſly or baſely. 8 


3. Publick V. 3. The Paſſions of the third Claſs ar 
Paſſions our public Afections, jointly with moral pe Und: 
with mo- ceptions of the Virtue or Vice of the Agent aſſion 
ral Percep- When Good appears attainable by a Perſon ¶ Charade 
tions, Moral Dignity, our Deſire of his Happineſſſfuch C 
founded upon Efteem or Approbation, FF: ver, 
much. ſtronger than har ſuppoſed. in the — * 
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2 Nu Mime of Sacha Fro arr of 2 
ur of Sorrow, Pity, or Regret, and Diſſatisfatti= Regret. 
7. 2 with the Elminiſt ation of 1. World, wo | 
upon a light View of it, witha Suſpicion of the real Ad. 
able vantage of Virtue. The Succeſs of ſuch. a Character 
q raiſes all the contrary Aﬀections of Foyand Satisfaction with 
Mori Providence, and Security in Virtue. When Evil threatens 
ns ei ſuch a Character, we have ſtrong Averſion to it, with 
real Love toward the Perſon; His eſcaping the Evil ralles Fs 
nat Confidence in Providence, with Security in Virtue. If the 
ther Evil befals him, we feel the contrary Paſſions, Sorrow, 
for i Piſati ſation with Providence, and Suſpicion of the Rea- 
mpeif ſity of Virtue. . 
it be 
his 4 
ity ( 
ng 


—_— 


Hence we ſee how unfit ſuch Repreſen- Which of 
ationsare in-Tragedy, as make the perfectly them fit cw 
irtuous miſerable in the higheſt degree. the Dra- 
They can only lead the Spectators into Dif- ma. | 
rs of Providence, Diffidence of Virtue ;- 

d into ſuch Sentiments, as ſome Authors, who probab! 
miſtake his meaning, tell us Brutus expreſs'd at his Deatlh, 
That the. Virtue he had purſued as a ſolid Good, proved 
but an empty Name.” But we muſt here remember, 
hat, notwithſtanding all the frightful Ideas we have in- 
ulcated upon us of the Kingof Terrors, yet an honourable © 
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coramvhich, an honourable Death befalling a favourite Clua - 
atter, is looked upon as a Deliverance. 


uts pes: is far from appearing to a generous: Mind, as the 5 
y of, A Preateſt of Evils. The Ruin of a Free State, the Slavery j 
the ie , generous Spirit, a Life — — Terms, ſtill ap- 1 
3 if Mer vaſtly greater Evils; e many other exquilite I 
'erſo" WiÞjfireſſes of a more private nature, in compariſon of i 
if 


+ PE 


"laſs at 


rl Fe Under this Claſs are alſo included” the Paſſons t. 


- - 
2 „ — 
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Agent aſſhons employed about the Fortunes of ward mo- 
erſon ¶ Characters, apprehended as morally Evil. ral evil 
ppi uch Characters do raiſe Diſſibe in any Ob- Agents. 


ver, Who has a moral Senſe: But Malice, 


$1107, 
F 3 or 
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No diſinte- or the ultimate Deſire of their Miſery, does 


| Con 
reſted or ul · not neceſſarily ariie towards them. Perhapi the 
timate Ma- our Nature is not capable of deſiring the Mi verſ 
ce in Men. ſery of any Being calmly, farther than it | gain 
| ma⸗ay be neceſlary tothe Satety of the inno 
cent: We may find, perhaps, that there is no Qualit Ir 
in any Object which would excite in us pure diſintereſti tune 
Malice, or cam Deſire of Miſery for its own ſake / riſes 


| 

When we apprehend any Perſon as ixjurious to our ſelve | Ager 
or toany immocent Per ſon, eſpecially to a Perſon beloved | dire? 
the Paſſion of Anger ariſes toward the men 
Anger. gent. By Anger is generally meant com 


Propenſity to occaſion Evil to another, pert: 
* riſing upon apprehenſion of an Injury done by him and t 
This violent Propenſity is attended generally, when the Ii natu 


jury is not very ſudden, with Sorrow for the Injury { 


tained, or threatned, and Deſire of repelling it, and mi TI 
king the Author of it repent of his Attempt, or reti hend 
the Damage. 0 | in the 


4s Effects. This Paſſion is attended with the me any e 
| violent wune«ſy Senſations, and produces 
great Changes in our Bodies as any whatioever. Ve 
are precipitantly led by this Paſſion, to apprehend the ini 
7105 as directly malicious, and deſigning the Miſery of 
tbers without farther Intention. While the Heat of th 
Paſſion continues, we ſeem naturally to-puriue the Miſer 
ol the; injurious, until they relent, and convince us « 
their better Intentions, by expreſſing their Senſe of ti Has it i: 
Injury, and offering Reparation of Damage, with Secuſ Thee 


* 


ty againſt future Offences. whic 


Now as it is plainly neceſſary, in a Syſtem of Agen 
capable of injuring each other, that every one ſhovid þ 
made formidable to an Invader, by ſucha violent Paſſio 
till the Invader ſhews his Refarmation of Temper, as 
bove, and no longer; ſo wi find it is thus. ordered in ol 


8 


2 . —— hs 
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Joel Conſtitution. Upon theſe Evidences of Reformation in 
| the Invader, our Paſſion natura ly abates; or if in 
yerſe Temper it does not, the Senſe of Mankind turns a- 
gꝛinſt him, and he is looked upon as cruel and inhuman. 


| 
an it 
nne | 
| 


In conſidering more fully the Paſſions about the For- 
tunes of evil Characters, diſtin& from Anger, which - 


ke“. | riſes upon a freſh Injury, we may firſt conſider the evil 


clvei Agents, fuch asa ſudden View ſometimes repreſents them, 
oveo BY grre#ty evil and malicious; and then make proper Abate- 
he ments, for what the worſt of Men come ſhort of this 


t compleatly evil Temper. As Mathematicians ſuppoſe 
1er, ¶ perfect Hardneſs in ſome Bodies, and Elaſticity in others, 
im and then make Allowances for the imperfect Degrees in 
he lu natural Bodies. 5 


be Proſpect of Good to a Perſon appre- Foyof Ha- 

bended as entirely malicious, raiſes Averſion tred. 

in the Obſerver, or Deſtre of his Diſappoint- 

ment; atleaſt, when his Succeſs would confirm him in 

any evil Intention. His Diſappointment raiſes Foy-in the 

uces Event, with Truſt in Providence, and Security in Virtue. 

lis Succeſs raiſes the contrary Paſſions of 

Sorrow, Difiruft, and Suſpicion. The Pro- Sorrow of 

be of Evil, befalling an evil Character, at Hatred. 

firſt, perhaps, ſeems grateful tothe Obſerver, 

eff he has conceived the Paſſion of Anger; but to a ſedate 

Temper, no _ is farther the Occaſion of Foy, than 

Was it is neceſſary to ſome prepollent Happineſs im che whole. 
The eſcaping of Evil impending over ſuch a Character, by 


and Diſtruſt of Providence and Virtue ; and the Evil be- 


. Agen falling him raiſes Foy, and Sarzsfattio: with Providence, 
houid Wand Security in Virtue; We ſee therefore, that the "arcels 
t Paihouof evil Characters, by obtaining Good, or avoiding Evil, 
der, 45 is an unfit Repreſentation in Tragedy. 


ed in o 
Let any one reflect on this Claſs of Paſſions, eſpecially 
as they ariſe upon Occaſions which- do not affect himſelt, 


Cc 


which he is confirmed in Vice, is the Occaſion of Sorrow, 


and he will fee bow little of Se. Eove chere is in _ 
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The beſt There is another Circumſtance which exe; 
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and are frequently as violent as any Paſſions wil 5 
Ste, een conſcious of ſome Dignity in theſe Pa. — 
ſions above the ſelfiſn ones, and e never concei 46, 
them, nor are we aſhamed of them. Theſe complicateſ den 
Paſſions the Philoſophers have contuſedly mentioned, u g:.. 
der ſome general Names, along with the ſimple ſelfiſh 0% 
Paſſions. The Poets and Criticks have ſufficiently ſhown prir 
that they felt theſe Differences, however it did not con] hig 


cern them to explain them. We may find Inſtances Due 
them in all Dramatick Performances, both Antient an crat. 
Modern. 9 fron 
| : ; ; i Fate: 
Paſſions. a» The Abatements to be made for what hu — 


bout mixed man Nature comes ſhart of the higheſt De racte 
Characters. grees either of Virtue or Vice, may be thul is the 
conceived : When the Good in any mixil Real 
Charatter ſurpaſſes the Evil, the Paſſionsariſc as tcwalſf Hyage 
the Good; where the Evil ſurpaſſes the Good, the Paſſiouſ che 8 
ariſe as toward the Evil, only in both Caſes with leſs Via IInflue 
lence. And further, the Padions in both Caſes are eithe 
ſtopped, or turned the contrary way, by want of due Profit 
portion between the State and Character. Thus an in 


fect good Character, in purſuit of a Good too. gre 
* his Virtu Cha 


e, or to the excluſion of more worthy 

racters, inſtead of railing Deſire ot his Suc 

Envy, Sor- ceſs, raiſes Averſion; his Succeſs raiſes.En 

row, Joy. wy, or a Species of. Sarrow, and his Diſar 
pointment Foy, An imperfectly evil Ct 

rater, threatned by an Evil greater than is neceſſary ti 
make him relent and reform, or by a great Calami 

which has no direct tendency to reform him, inſtead olfWhich j 

raiſing Deſire toward the Event, raiies Averſion; his elcyWnore 4 

ing itrailes Foy, and his falling under it rar Miſe, 

Pry, Pity, a Species of Sorrow. ervatio: 


Plots in ceedingly varies our Paſſions of this Claſs, when 
Trageay. the Agents themſelves, by their own Condut 
procure their Miſery. When. an -imperfed 


good Character, by an evil Action, procures the 155 
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rh Miſery to himſelf; this raiſes theſe complicated Paſſi- 
Faß ons, Pity toward the Sufferer, So row for the State, 
ace: Abhorrence of Vice, Awe and Admiration of Provi- 
categ dence, as keeping ſtrict Meaſures of Sanctity and Ju- 
„ un tice. Theſe Paſſions we may all feel, in reading the 
clfiſ © Oedipus of Sophocles, when we ſec the Diſtreſs of that 
own Prince, occaſioned by his ſuperſtitious Curioſity about 
con his future Fortunes; his raſh Violence of Temper, in 
ces d Ducling without Provocation, and in pronouncing Exe- 
t ani crations on Perſons unknown. We feel the like Paſſions 
from the Fortunes of Creon in the Antigone; or from the 
Fates of Phyrrhus and Oreſtes, in the 4ndromache of Ra- 
t hu eine; or our Diſtreſſed Mother. We heartily pity theſe Cha- 
ſt Def racters, but without repining at Providence; their Miſer 

: thuf is the Fruit of their own Actions. It is with the juſte 


mixiſReaſon, that Ariſtotle prefers ſuch Plots to all others for 
ward Hragedy, ſince theſe Characters come neareſt to thoſe of 
ſſionſ rde Spectators, and conſequently will have the ſtrongeſt 
Vio lafluence on them. We are generally conſcious of ſome 
T good Diſpoſitions, mixed with many Weakneſſes : few 
& T0 


_—_ themſelves capable of attaining the height of per- 
Fectly S 


in im Characters, or arriving to their high Degoce 
y 8 f Felicity; and fewer imagine themſelves capable of 
Che ſinking into the Baſeneſs of perfectly evil Tempers, and 
s Sue ſcherefore few dread the Calamities which befal them, 


ſes En 


Dia There is one farther Circumſtance which How theſe 


| Chan i» 20mg this Claſs of Paſſions exceeding- Paſſions are 
lary yy, that is, the greatneſs of the Change of For- raiſed high 
lamitii hene in the Perſon, or the Surprize with and compli- 
ead O8which it comes. As this gives the Perfona cated. _ 


üs elcrmore accute Perception either of Happineſs 

er it ruſſpr Miſery, ſoit ſtrengthens our Paſſions, ariſing from Ob- 
ervation of his State. Of this the Poets are very ſenſible, 
do ſo often repreſent to us the former Proſperity of the 
ich exyFcrion, for whom they would move our Pity 3 his Pro- 
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gh ? Ariſtotle Poetic, Chap. 13, 
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dal non Angrio potwit depellere Pee; 
Tue Joy is in ike manner increaſed upon the Mist 


© ited; When the Su 
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Jeſs, his Hopes, his halfexecuted Deſigns. One left hi 
Palace unfiniſhed, another his bet rothed Miſtreſs, or youny 
"Wife; one promiſed himſelf Gloty, and a fortunate old. Ag. 
another was heaping up Wealth, boaſted of his Knowledge 


"was honoured for his fine Armour, his Activity, his A Ph x 
, . „ 


Au ode ol 2,0:027% ion HhEüuuev. 
a N 4 » i xt 


Sea non Dardanie medicari cuſpidis iftun 


kunes of evil Characters, by repreſenting their forme, 
Froſperic, Priue and Infolence. . . | 


This Sorrow or Joy is ſtrangely diverſified or accom . 
— are — by repre ſenti 42 

che Perſons attaehed to the principle Sufferer, and ſetti 
before us their Affectins, Friendſhips, tender Solicitul 
care in Education, freccour in former Diftreſſer; this evt 
one will find in reading the Stories of Pallas, Camii 
Nie, and Ewyyalics ; or 3 any Battle of Hon 
or Virgil. What there is in Self- Love to account for th 
Effects, let all Mankind judge. 0 F 


— — 2 = Paſſions of the fourth Claſs: 
Paſſions and from the ſame morul Senſe and public Ae 
Nelarions of ons, upon obſerving — Acro of Age ine 
Aens. ſome way atrached to each other, by | 
i Ties of Nature or good Offices, or dil 
| d by prior Diſuries; when thele Relations are knot 
e moral Qualities of the Actions appear conſiderably * 
ſerent, and our Paſſions are much diverſified by tl uh 


here is alſo a great Complication of different 

gaſſions, and a fort. of. Contraſte, or aſſem- Contraſtes 
lage of oppoſite Paſſions toward t he ſeveral and compli- 
Perſons concerned. The molt moving Pe: cations ef 
beties, and Remembrances, in Epicłk and Paſſions, 
Pramatic Poetry, are calculated to raiſe 
1 Paſſions; and in Oratory we ſtudy to do 
Nc 8 


Thus ſtrong Sentiments of Gratitude, and vigorous Re- 
urns of good Offices obſerved, raiſe in the Spectator the 
igheſt Love and Eſteem toward both the Benefactor, and 
ven the Perſon obliged, with Security and Delight in Vir- 
e. Ingratitude, or returning bad Offices defi ly, 
aiſes the greateſt Deteſtation againſt the, Ungrateful; and 
we with Compaſſion toward the Benefactor; with De- 
ion and Diffwence in a virtuous Courſe of Life 
giving of Injuries, and much more returning Good for 
vil, appears Wonderfully great and beautiful to our mo- 
lsa it raiſes the ſtrongeſt Love toward the Forgiver, 
ompaſſion.fox the Injury received; toward the Injurious, 
relenting, ſome degree of Goad- will, with Compaſſion; . 
not relenting, the moſt violent Abhorrence and. Ha- 
d. Mutual good Offices done deſignedly between mo- 
"= y geodAgenuts, raiſe Foy and Love in the Obſerver toward 
ns VO}. with Jelight in Virtuc.———— Mutual Injuries done 
evil Agents deſignedly, raiſe Foy in the Events, along 
With Hatred to the Agents, with-Dezeſtarion of Vice. 
Wd Offices done deſignedly by good Agents toward Evil, 
: not ſo as to encourage, or enable them to further Miſ- 
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Wienedly done mutually. among evil Agents, if theſe Of- 
"Wes do not promote their evil Intentions, diminiſn our 
like and Hatred, and introduce ſome Compaſſun and 
aevolence.— 
factors unknown. to the Agent, or to their unknown 
ends or Puſterity, increaſe Cove toward both; andraiſe. 


Virtue, 


ef, raiſe Love toward the good Agent; Diſplicence, with 
ne Good. will toward the evil Agent.. Good Offices 


—— Good Offices from good Agents, to Bee. 


et Satigſaction and Truſt in Prov idtuce, with Security in 
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Virtue, and Foy in the Event Undeſigned evil Return 
in like Caſe with the former, raiſe Sorrow in the Obſerver 
upon account of the Event, Pity toward both, with $4. 
ſpicion of Providence and Virtue. An undeſigned Retun 
of Evilto an evil Agent from a good one, whom he hal 
injured, raiſes Foy upon account of the Event, and Tru 
in Providence. Undeſigned evil Offices mutually du Pret 
to each other by evil Agents, raiſe Foy in the Event, 4 
horrence of Vice, and Satisfaction with Providence 
Undeſigned good Offices done by good Agents toward thee. 
vil, by which they are further excited or impowered to di 
evil, raiſe Pity toward the good Agent, Indignation ani 
Envy toward the Evil, with Diſtruſt in Providence... 
Undefigned good Offices done by good to evil Agents, by 
which they are not excited or enabled to do further mil. 
chief, raiſe Envy or Indignation toward the evil Agent, i 
the Benefit be great; if not, they ſcarce raiſe any new Pa 
ſion diftin& from that we had before, of Lovetoward the 
one, and Hatred or Diſlike toward the other. 


Theſe Paſſions might have been diverſified, accordiny 
to Malebranche's Diviſion, as the Object or Event wi 


reſent, or in ſuſpenſe, or certainly removed: And woull ples 
Lt: in difterent Degrees of Strength, according as the of 0 
Perſons concerned were more nearly attach'd to the Obſa 2 
ver, by Nature, Friendſhip, or Acquaimtance. ah 
act 


5. Publick VII. The Paſſions of the laſt Claſs, ai 
Paſſions © thoſe in which any of the former Kinds a: 
join d with complicated with ſelſiſi Paſſions, when e hes 
theſelfiſh. own. Intereſt is concerned. It is needle 
© - here to repeat them over again : Only thi r 
may be noted 1 that, as the Conjunction of ſe 
fiſh Paſſions will very much increaſe the Commotion ai 
Mind, ſo the Oppolitionof any ſelfiſh Intereſts, which vi 
pear of great Importance, will often conquer the publiſ . 
Deſire: or Averſions, or thoſe founded upon the Senſe al. 
Virtue or Honour; and this is the Caſe in vicious ARior 
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Theſe Complications of Paſſions are often not reflected 
n by the Perſon whois acted by them, during their — 2 
But a judicious Obſerver may find them by Refle 
pon himielf, or by Obſervation of others; and the Re- 
preſentation of them never fails to affect us in the moſt 

ively manner. 2 | 


—M — Z/ftuatingens | 
— Imo in Corde Pudor, mixtoque Inſania Luctu, 
to Er Furiis ngitattes Amor, & conſeia Virtus. Virg. 


In all this tedious Enumerations, let any one conſider, 
How few of our Paſſions can be any way deduced from 
Self Love, or defire of private Advantage: And how 
improbable it is, that Perſons in the Heat of Action, 
have any of thoſe ſrubrle Reflections, and ſelfiſh Intentions, 
which teme Philoſophers invent for them: How great 
a part of the Commotions of our Minds ariſe upon the 
moral Sevſe, and from public Affections toward the good 
of others. We ſhould find, that without theſe Princi- 
ples in our Nature, we ſhould not feel the one half atleaſt 
of our preſent Pleaferesor Pains; and that our Nature 
would be almoſt reduced to Indolence. | 


An accurate Obſervation of the ſeveral di- How Cha- 

n&t Characters and Tempers of Men, which racters ani 
e conſtituted by the various Degrees of Tempers of 
eir natural Sagdriny, their Knowledge, their Men are 
tereſts, their Opinions, or Aſſociations of formed. 
eas, with the Paſſions which are prevalent 


* them, is a moſt uſeful and pleaſant Entertainment for 
n e, who have Opportunities of large Acquaintance and 
obich: blervation. But our preſent Purpoſe leads only to con- 


td tions of which, the ſeveral Tempers and Characters are 


er the firſt eneral Elements, from che various Combi- 
4)! med. 


1 This 
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The Order his account of our Affections will, howe- 
of Nature ver, prepare the way for diſcerning conſi - 
partly vin- derable Evidences for the Grodneſs of the Dei- 
dicated. ty, from the Conſtitution of our Nature; 
y and for removing the Objections of volup- 
tuous luxurious Men, againſt the Rules of Virtue laid 
down by Men of Reflection. While no other Ideas of 
2 or Advantage are given us than thoſe which relate 
to the external Senſes; nor any other Affections repreſent- 
ed as natural, fave thoſe toward private Good: It may be 
difficult to perſuade many, even of thoſe who are not E- 
nemies to Virtue from Inclination, of the Wiſdom of the 
Deity, in making the Biaſ of our Nature oppoſite to the «+ 
Laws he would give us; and making all Pleaſure, the moſt 
natural Character of Good, attend the prohibited Aion, 
er the indifferent ones; while Obedience to the Law muſt 2 
be a conſtrained Courſe of Action, inforced only by Penal- 
ties contrary to our natural Affection: and Senſes. Natur our 
and Grace are by this Scheme made very oppoſite: Some the 
would queſtion whether they could have the ſame Author We 
Whereas, if the preceding Account be juſt, we ſee no ſoor 
ſuch Inconſiſtency: Every Paſſion or Affection in iti or E 
* moderate Degree is innocent, many are directly amiab ii and 
c and morally good: we have Senſes and Affections leading upor 
« us to public Good, as well as to private; to Virtue, i occu 
cr well as to external Pleaſure,” | 
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SEC T.--IV; 


How far our ſeveral Affections and Paſſions axe 
under our Power, either to govern them when 
raiſea, or to prevent their ariſing : with ſame 
general Obſervations about their Objects. 


LE RO M what was ſaid above it appears, Affection: 
that our Paſſions are not ſo much in and Paſſions 
our” Power, as ſome ſeem to imagine, from depend 

the Topicks uſed either to raiſe or allay them. much upon 
We are {o conſtituted by Nature, that, as Opinions. 
ſoon as we form the Idea of certain Objects 

or Events, our Deſire or Averſion will ariſe toward them; 
and conſequently our Aﬀections muſt very much depend 
upon the Opinions we form, concerning any thing which 
occurs to our Mind, its Qualities, Tendencies, or Effects. 
Thus the Happineſs of every ſenſitive Nature is deſired, as 
ſoon as we remove all Opinion or Apprehenſion of Oppoſiti- 
on of Intereſt between this Being and others. The Appre- 
henſion of morally good Qualities, is the neceſſary Cauſe 
of Approbation, by our moral Senſe, and of ſtronger Love. 
The Cauſe ot Hatred, is the — of the oppoſite 
Qualities. Fear im like manner, muſt ariſe from Opinion 
of Power, and Inclinationto-hurt us: Pity from the Opini- 
on of another's undeſerved Miſery : Shame only ariſes — 
Apprehenſion of Contempt from others: Joy, in any E- 
vent, muſt ariſe from an Opinion of its Goodneſs. Our 
ſelfiſh Paſſions in this, do not differ from our publick ones. 
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upon the maſt generous human A 
for the ſhreudeſt Writer, or Orator, who is malt artful uM Opini 
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This may ſnew us ſome Incanſiſtency in Topicks a laſt, 
_— otten uſed to inculcate Prery and Viren: une: 
Whatever Motives. of Intereſt we ſuggeſt, either from; 

ſent or future Raward, muſt be ine ffectual, until we 
| firſt laboured to form amiable Conceptions of the 
Deity, and of our Fellow Creatures. And yet in many 
Writers, even in this Cauſe, Mankind are repreſented 
as abſolutely evil, or at beſt as entirely ſelfiſh ; nor are there 
any nobler Ideas of the DEI v ſuggeſted. It is grow vole: 
a faſhionable Tofick, to put ſome 4 ſelfiſh Conſtructiu lage 

00 


ons; and he paſſaf evil 


“ theſe Inſinuations. 


| previ 
A ppetites IT. The Government of our Paſſions mull} Actio 
and Aﬀec- then depend much upon our Opinions: Bu Being 
tions diſtin- we mult here obſerve an obvious Difference Miter 
guiſhed. among our Deſires, wiz. that ** ſome « 
( them have a previous, painful, or uneaſi In 
* Senſation, antecedently to any Opinion of Good in ti diſtreſ 
Object; nay the Object is often chiefly eſteemed go eauti 
only for its 7 this Pain or Uneaſineſs; or if ti to ſon 
Object gives alſo poſitive Pleaſure, yet the uneaſy S rier $ 
* ſation is previous to, and independent of this Opinion and H 
* Good in the Object.” Thete Deſires we may call 4Wccur 
petites. Other Deſires and Averſions neceſſarily projifpatece: 
fſuppoſe an Opinion of Good and Evil in their Objech ure, 1 
and the Deſires or Averſions, with their concomituſMbſenc 
« uncafy Senſations, are produced or occaſioned by ti Hppetii 
4 Opinion or Apprehenſion. Of the former kind f ious 


Hunger and Thirſt, and the Deſires between the Sexe: 
to which Deſires there is an uneaſy Senſation previ 
even in thoſe who have little other Notion of Good in ti 
Objects, than allay ing this Pain or Uneaſmeſs. Therei 
ſomething like to this in the Deſire of Society, or the Com 
pany of our fellow Creatures. Our Nature is {o.mue 

ormed far this, that altho the 4bſence of Company is no 
immediately painful, yet if it be long, and the Perſon i 
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not employed in ſomething which tends to Society at 
laſt, or which is deſigned to fit him for Society, an 
uneaſy _—_— 5, Sullenneſs and Diſcontent, will grow 
upon him by degrees, which Company alone can re- 
move. He ſhall not perhaps be ſenſible always, that, it 
is the Abſence of Company which occaſions his Unea- 
ſineſs: A painful Senſation dictates nothing of it ſelf; 
it muſt be therefore ſome Reflection or Inſtinct, diſtinct 
from the Pain, which ſuggeſts the Remedy. Our Bene- 


ledge of other ſenſitive Beings, and of what is good or 
evil to them: But they do not ariſe from any previous 
Opinion, that © the Good of others tends to the Good of 
e the Agent.” They are Determinations of our Nature, 
previous to our Choice from Intereſt, which excite us to 


Beings, and have any Apprehenſion of their Happineſs or 
Miſery. ; 


beautiful Objects, Wealth, Power, or Grandeur, previouily 
to ſome Opinion formed of theſe things as good, or ſome 


ad Honour as neceſſarily give us Pleaſure, when they 
occur to us, as Vice and Go 

antecedently to ſome Experience or Opixion of this Plea- 
ure, there. is no- previous uneaſy Senfation in their 
Abſence, as there is in the Abſence of the Objects of 
ſppetize: The Neceſſity of theſe Senſations pre- 
lous to our Appetites, has been conſidered alrea- 
ly*. The Senſations accompanying or ſubſequent to cur 


eep them in a juſt Bal ance with eur Appetites, as was be- 
ore obſer ved. 6 : 


» — 


ect. 2. Art. 6. 
63; But 


volence and Compaſſion pre ſuppoſe indeed ſome Kno 


Action, as ſoon as we know other ſenſitive or rational 


In other Deſires the Caſe is different. No Man is 
diſtrefled for want of fine Smells, harmonious Sounds, 


prior Senſation of their Pleaſures. In like manner, Virtue 


ntempt give us Pain; but,. 
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But this holds in general, concerning all our Deſires o 
Aver ſions, that according to the Opinion or Apprehen ion 
of Good or Evil, the Delire or Averſion is increaſed br 
diminiſhed : Every Gratiſication of any Deſire gives at 
firſt Pleaſure; and Diſapointment Pain, proportioned to 
the Violence of the Deſire. In like manner, the efcaping 
any Object of Averſion, tho it makes no permanent Ad- 
dition to our Happineſs, gives at firſt a pleaſant Senſatin 
and relieves us from Miſery, proportioned to the Degree 
of Averſion or Fear. So when any Event, to which we 
had an Averſion, befals us, we have at firſt Miſery pre 

portianedto the of Averſion. So that ſome Pain 

is ſubſequent upon all Fruſtration of Deſire or Averſiot, 

but it is previous to thoſe Deſires only, which are call 
Appetites. | 
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III. Hence we ſee how impoſſible it is for one to judge 
of the Degrees of Happineſs or Miſery in others, unlel 
he knows their Opinions, their Aſſociations of Ideas, ani 
the Degrees of their Defires and Averſions. We ſee all 
of how much Conſequence our Aſſociations of Ideas ani 
Opinions are to our Happineſs, or, Miſery, and to the Com 
mand of our Paſſions, | | 


Aſſociations For tho in dur Appetites there are uneaſ 
ol Ideas and Senſations, previous to any Opinion, ye 
Opinions in- our ver — may be ſtrengthned & 
. creaſe or di- weakned, and variouſly alter d by Opinis 
miniſh the or Aſſociations of Ideas. Befere their 1 
ſtrength of tervention, the bedily Appetites are eaſi 
our Deſires. ſatisfied: Nature has put it in almoſt ever 
ROW one's power, ſo far to gratify them, ast 
ſupport the Body, and remove Pain. But when Opin 
and confuſed Ideas, or Fancy comes in, and repreſents ſom 
particular kinds of Gratifications, or. great Variety d 
them, as of great Importance; when Ideas of Digni 
Grandeur, Magrificence, Generaſuty, or any other m 
Specit! 
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Species, are joined to the Objects of Appetites, they may 


or MM furniſh us with endleſs Labour, Vexation, and Miſery 
on of every kind. 


As to the other Deſires which preſuppoſe ſame Opinion 
pine or A pprebenſion of Good, previous to any Senſation of un- 
Ad-: cafincis; they muſt ſtill be more directly influenced by O- 
n, pinion, and Aſſociatious of Ideas. The higher the Opinion 
gree or Apprehenſion of Good or Evil is, the ſtronger muſt the 
re De fre or Averſion be; the greater is the Pleaſure of Sueceſ- 
pro- at firſt, and the greater the Pain of Diſappointmont. Our 
pan public k Deſires are influenced in the fame manner with the 
ſion private : what we conceive as Good, we ſhall deſire for 
alle thoſe we love, as well as for our ſelves; and that in pro- 
portion to the —_— of Good apprehended in it: what- 
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ever we apprehend as Evil in any degree to thoſe we love, a 
vag to that we ſhall have proportionable Averſion. f 
Inleb N 
5 and ＋ 


608 The common Effect of theſe Aſſociations of Ideas is 
0 this, © that they raiſe the Paſſions into an extravagant De- 
_ tee, beyond the proportion of, real Good in the Ob- 

«ject: And commonly beget ſome ſecret Opinions to 
« juſtify the Paſſions. But then the Confutation of theſe - 
© falſe Opinions is not fufficient.to break the Aſſociation, 
ſo that the Deſire or Paſſion ſhall continue, even when 
our Underſtanding has ſuggeſted tous, that the Object. 
© is hot good, or not proportioned to the Strength of the 
6. Defire.” Thus we often. may obſerve, that Perſons, 
who by reaſoning have laid aſide. all Opinion of Spirits 
being in the dark more than in the light, are ſtill uneaſy to 
be alone in the dark . Thus the luxurious, the extrava- 
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*-Acveluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metuunt, ſic nos in luce timemus 
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fant Lover, the Miſer, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have 0M med uf 
$3nions of the ſeveral Objects of their Purſuit, proportsM Ideas o 
oned to the Vehemence of their Deſires; but the conſtanM biliry a 
Indulgence of any Deſire, the frequent Repetition of it, tu perty cc 
diverting our Minds from all other Purſuits, the Strain o 

Con verſatibn among Men of the ſame Temper, who oftei 
haunt together, the Contagion in the very Air and Cow 
tenance of the paſſionate, beget ſuch wild Aſſociations 0 
Ideas, that a ſudden Conviction of Reaſon will not ſtop th 
Deſire or Averſion, any more than an Argument will ſur 
mount the Loathings or A verſions, acquired againſt cer 
tain Meats or Drinks, by Surfeies or emetick Prepars 


tions. rehend 
| ſhall be x 
The Luxurious are often convinced, when any AcoMWpood to 
dent has revived a natural Appetite, of the ſuperior Ple Mrics, arc 
ſures in a plain Dinner, with a ſharp Stomach * : but ti e may 
does not reform them; they have got all the Ideas on, P 
Dignity, Grandeur, Excellence, and Enjoyment of Life jouWunakes u 
ed to their Table. Explain to a Miſer the Folly of lheir Go! 
Conduct, ſo that he can alledge nothing in his Defence pon the 
yet he will go on, il greate 
| 1 88 | imes ſub 
Ut locuples moriatur egenti vivere fato. Juv. deyery. 
He has likewiſe all Ideas of Good, of Worth, and Im The De 
tance in Life confounded with his Coffers. F public 
n miſtake 
A Romantick Lover has in like manner no.Notfon ¶ M Virtue 
Life without his Miſtreſs, all Virtue and Merit are ſun ins. On, 
| minate | 
8 | . — ſſatisfied 
ä Kee. mpts, v 
#* ——Leporem ſectatus, equove | hen ſon 
Laſſus ab in domito, vel ſi Romana fatigat ood ; wh 
Militia aſſuetum Gracari at the A 
Cum labor extuderit ſaſtidia efleckion 

Cum ſale panis 1 
Latrantem ſtomachum bene lenie.— Hoi Nlach, 
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med up in his inviolable Fidelity. The — has all 
Ideas of valuable Knowledge, Gentleman- lite North and A- 
bility aſſociated with his beloved Arts. The Idea of Pro- 
perty comes along with the Taſte, and makes his Happi- 
neſs impoſſible, without Poſſeſſon of what he admires. 
A plain Queſtion might confute the Opinion, but will not 
WM break the Aſſociation: © What Pleaſure has the Poſſeſſor 
more than others, to whoſe Eyes they are expoſed as 
tl well as his?“ | 


Our public Deſires are affected by confuſed Ideas, in 
he fame manner with our private Deſires. What is ap- 
prehended as Good, thro' an Aſſociation of foreign Ideas, 
ſhall be purſued for thoſe we love, as well as what is really 
good for them. Our benevoie:t Paſſions in the nearer 
ies, are as apt to be too violent as any whatſoever : this 
ve may often experience in the Love of Offspring, Rela- 
ons, Parties, Cabals. The Violence of our Paſſion 
makes us ſometimes mcapable of purſuing effectually 

eir Good, and ſinks us into an uſeleſs State of Sorrow 
pon their Misfortunes. Compaſſion often makes the E- 
l greater to the Spectator than to the Sufferer; and ſome- 
imes ſubjects the — — of a Perſon of great Worth, 
devery Accident ing one entirely void of it. 


The Deſire of Virtue, upon extenſive impartial Schemes 
t publick Happineſs, can fcarce be too ſtrong; but, up- 


Virtue may often lead Men into very pernicious Acti- 
us. One may conceive a fort of Extravagancy, and ef- 
minate Weakneſs even of this Deſire; as when Men are 
tified with themſelves for Di/appointments in good At- 
mpts, which it was not in their Power to accompliſh ; 
hen ſome heroick Tempers ſhew rb Regard to private 
ood ; when the Purſuit of the lovely Form is fo paſſionate, 


at the Agent does not reliſh his paſt Conduct by agrecable , 


eflection, but like the Ambitious, 
Holt Nlactum reputat ſi quid ſupereſſet agendum. Lacan. 
= But 


n miſtaken or partial Views of publick Good, this Deſire 
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* as Fortitude, Propagation of true Religion, Zeal for 
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| Malicious This is probably the Caſe in thoſe Aﬀet 


| gent apprehended as evil, or malicious, thro' direct Int 
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onſuſed A 
/mrereſte 
he Miſer 
f ajuſtr 


But the moſt pernicious Perverſions of this Deſireꝶ 
*« ſome partial Admitations of certain moral Species, ſu 


te Party; whileother Virtues are overlooked, and they 


© ry End to which the admired Qualities are ſubſervien 3 
* is forgotten. Thus ſome Phantoms of Virtue are rail” g _n 
<« wholly oppoſite to its true Nature, and to the ſole EH 4 ITS 
« of it, the publick Good. 3 
generally! 
I nions of 
Honour, in like manner, has had its fooliſh Aſſociationſe&ions a 
and the true Nature of it has been overlooked, fo that i ive looſe 
Deſire of it has run into Enthuſiaſm, and pernicious M ections m 
neſs. Thus, however our Deſires, when our Opiniꝗ ; and in 
are true, and the Deſire is proportioned to the true Mon, in 1 
nion, are all calculated for good, either publick or pul. 


« vate; yet falſe Opinions, and confuſed Ideas, or too gre 
« a Violence in any of them, above a due Proportion tot! 


Now th 


< reſt, may turn the beſt of them into deſtructive M Hoſe of a 
_ lies. YT Z voned to 
ER oportior 

leaſures « 


or cruel ons which ſome ſuppoſe natural, or at i 
Tempers, incident to our Natures, and yet adſolut 
how they evil: Such as Rancour, or diſintereſted 
ariſe. lice, Revenge, Miſanthrepty. We indeed i 
our Nature determined to diſapprove an 


tion; we muſt defire the Deſtruction of ſuch a Being)! 
only from Self- Love, but from our Benevolence to oth 
Now when we raſhly form Opinions of Sects, or Nati 
As Some). evil; or get aſſociated Ideas of Imp 
Cruelty, Profaneneſs, recurring upon every mention 

— 4 when, by repeated Reflection upon Injuries! 434 
ceived, we ſtrengthen our Diſlike into an obdurait ri 
verſion, and conceive that the Injurious are directiy n 
cious; we may be led to act in ſuch a manner, that Spe 
tators, whoare unacquainted with our ſecret Opinion, 


» 
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onſuſed Apprehenſions of others, may think we have pure 
intereſted Malice in our Nature; a very Inſtinct toward 
he Miſery of others, when it is really only the overgrowth 
f a juſt natural Affection, upon falle Opinions, or con- 
ed Ideas; even as our Appetites, upon which our natu- 


noſt wholeſom F Our Ideas and Opinions of Man- 
ind are often very raſnly formed, but our Affections are 
enerally ſuited to our Opinions. When our Ideas and O- 
inions of the moral Qualities of others are juſt, our Af- 
ctions are generally regular and good: But when we 
ye looſe Reins to our Imagination and Opinion, our Af- 
Rions muſt follow them into all Extravagance and Fol- 
y; and inadyertent Spectators will imagine ſome Diſpoſi- 
f 1 in us wholly uſeleſs, and abſolutely and directly 
il 


Now the Gratification of theſe deſtructive Deſires, like 
boſe of all the reſt, gives at firſt ſome Pleaſure, propor- 
joned to their Violence; and the Diſappointment gives 
oportioned Pain. But as to the Continuance of theſe 
leaſures or Pains, we ſhall find hereafter great Diver- 
ty. 


From this view-of our Deſires, we may ſee © the great 
(of \iety of Objects, Circumſtances, Events, which muſt 
| i Þ< of Importance to the Happineſs of a Creature, fur- 
ul niſned with ſuch a Varlety of Senſes of Good and Evil, 

Vith equally various Deſires correſponding to them: e- 
5 ſpecially conſidering the ſtrange Combinations of Ideas, 
Living Importance to many Objects, in their own Na- 

ture indifferent.” 


* IV. We muſt in the next Place enquire ef 


th how far theſe ſeveral Deſires muſt neceſſari- the ſeveral 

ly ariſe, or may be prevented by our Con- Deſires 

duet,” muſt neceſ⸗ 

ms, ſarily ariſe 
| in us. 


al Life depends, wy acquire accidental Loathings at the 
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Jof Beauty itſelf be accompanied with the Deſire ef 
LPoſefion or Property; if we let it be guided by Cuſtom, and 
receive Aſſociations of foreign Ideas in our Fanc y of Dreſs, 
Lpquipage, Furniture, Retinue; if wereliſh only the Modes 
| if the Great, or the Marks of Diſtinction as beautiful; 
f we let ſuch Deſires grow ſtrong, we mult be very great 
ndeed, before we can have any Pleaſure by this Senſe; 
and every Diſappointment or Change of Fortune muſt 
Ae us miſerable; The like Fate may attend the Pur-. 
uit of ſpeculative Sciences, Poetry, Muſick, or Painting; 
0 excel in theſe things is granted but to few. A violent 


1 

elde of Diffh1ction and Eminence may bring on Vexation «> 

nd Sorrow for the longeſt Life, Heine 1 

I | 1 

me pleaſures and Pains of the pubick z. The Pub- 1 

% will alſo neceſſarily ariſe in us. Men can- lick Deſires. 1 
Kor live without the Society of others, and 


"0: a y__— ew 


eir good Offices 3 they mult obſerve both the Happineſs. 
d Miſery, the Pleaſures and Pains of their Fellows: Pe- 
rand Averſibn muſtariſe inthe Obſerver, Nay farther, | 
| we cannot avoid more near Attachments of Love, 
ther from the Inſtinct between the Sexes, or that to- 
ard Offspring, or from Obſervation of the benevolent 
ners of others, or their particular Virtues and goo 
fices, we mult feel the Senſations: of Foy and Sorrow, 
om the State of others even in the ſtronger Degrees, 
d have the publick Deſires in a greater Height. All we 
n do to Tarte er Pains of general Benevolence, will 
wlly leſſen the Pleaſures of it. If we reſtrain our pub- 
t affection from growing ſtrong, we abate our Pleaſures 
dm the good Succeſs of others, as much as we leſſen 
r Compaſſion for their Misfortunes: If we confine our 
res to a ſmall Circle of Acquaiatance, or to a Cabal 
un Faction, we contract our Pleaſures as much as we do 
ener Pains. The Diſtinction of Pleaſures and Pains in- 
den real and imaginary, or rather into neceſſary and vo- 
peu, would be of ſome uſe, if we could correct 
rem Imaginations of others, as well as our on; but if 
cannot, we are ſure, whoever thinks himſelf miſe- 
We, is really ſo; however he might poſſibly, by a better 
H Com 
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Conduct of his Imagination, have prevented this Miſery: 
All we can do in this affair, is to enjoy a great Share of Since 
the Pleaſures of the fronger Ties, with fewer Pains of ception. 
them, by confining the ſtronger Degrees of Love, or ou the poſl 
Friendſhips, to Perſons. of corre:ted Imaginations, tu ſiſts in- 
whom as few of the uncertain Objects of Deſire are ne. Actio! 
ceſſary to Happineſs as is poſſible. Our Friendſhip wit that v 
ſuch Perſons may probably be to us a much greater SourceſM« whicl 
of Happineſs than of Miſery, ſince the Happineſs of ſuch conde: 
Perſons is more probable than the contrary. our F 
0 juſt Di 
ood, if 
very pert 
does not 
far in ar 


Since there is nothing in our Nature determining ust 
diſintereſted Hatred toward any Perſon; we may be ſecut 
againſt all the Pains of Malice, by preventing falſe Opis 
ons of our Fellows as abſolutely evil, or by guarding 


gainſt habitual Anger, and raſh Averſions. is fail nc 
N gaged fre 
The moral Ideas do ariſe alſo neceſſarily in our Mind — 


in a full 
Shame an 


rent M. 
* protons 

partial 
Faction. 


We cannot avoid obſerving the Affections of thoſe we 
converſe with; their Actions, their Words, their Look 
betray them. We are conſcious of our own Affection 
and cannot avoid Reflection upon them ſometimes : tl 
kind and generous Affections will appear amiable, andi 
Appearance of Cruelty, Malice, or even very {eli 
AﬀteRtions, will be diſapproved, and appear odious. Ou 


of A#t 
own Temper, as well as that of others, will appear i Perſons 
our moral Senſe either lovely or deformed, and will WW which 
the Occaſion either of Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs. We ha have de] 
not any proper Appetite toward Virtue, ſo as to be une red by c 
1y, even antecedently to the Appearance of the love tions; 
Form; but as ſoon as ir ap to any Perſon, as it cr and as 
rainly muſt very early in Life, it never fails to raiſe De cording 
as Vice does raiſe Averſion. This is ſo rooted in our N find occ 
ture, that no Education, falſe Principles, depraved Habu ons, wi 
or even Affectation itſelf can entirely root it out. LV an inwa 
CRETI1VUs and HoBBes ſhew themſelves in innume 
rable Inſtances ſtruck with ſome moral Spe;ies; they u What m 
full of Expreſſions of Admiration, Gratitude, Praiſe, Dt he Diſpoſi 
ſire of doing Good; and of Cenſure, Diſapprobation, Auer tarily con! 
ſion to ſome Forms of Vice, © e act vit 


1 
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Since then there is no avoiding theſe Deſires and Per- 


ceptions of Morality, all we can do to ſecure our ſelves in 
che poſſeſſion of Pleaſures of this kind, without Pain, con- 
fits in © a vigorous Uſe of our Reaſon, to diſcern what 
Actions really tend to the publick Good in the whole, 
that we may not do that upon a partial View of Good, 
e which afterwards, upon a fuller Examination, we ſhall 
condemn and abhor our ſelves for; and withal, to fix 
© our Friendſhips with Perſons of like Diſpoſitions, and 
* juſt Difcernment.” Men of partial Views of publick 
ood, if they never obtain any better, may be eaſy in a 
very pernicious Conduct, ſince the moral Evil or Deformiry 
does not appear to them. But this is ſeldom to be hop'd. 
far in any partial Conduct. Thoſe who are injured by 
is fail not to complain; the Spectators, who are diſen- 
payed from our partial Attachments, will often take the 
Freedom to expreis their Sentiments, and ſet our Conduct 
a full Light: This muſt very probably occaſion to us 
Shame and Remorſe. It cannot therefore be an indiffe- 
rent Marter, to an Agent with a moral Senſe, what O- 
* pinions he forms of the Tendency of Actions; what 
partial Attachments of Love he has toward Parties or 
Factions. If he has true Opinions of the Tendencies 
* of Actions; if he carefully examines the real Dignity of 
Perſons and Cauſes, he may be ſure that the Gon uct 
* which. he now approves he ſhall always approve, and 
have delight in Reflection upon it, however it be cenſu- 
red by others. But if he takes up at.hazardOpinions of Ac- 
tions; if he has a fooliſh Admiration of particular Sects, 
and as fooliſh Averſions and Diſlike to others, not ac- 
cording to any real Importance or Dignity, he ſhall often 


an inward Diſlike and Self- Condemnation. 


What moſt deeply affects our Happineſs or Miſery, are 
he Diſpoſitions of thoſe Perſons with whom — 


H 2 


* 


find occaſion for Inconſtancy and Change of his Affecti- 
* ons, with Shame and Remorſe for his paſt Conduct, and 


olun-- 
tarily contract ſome nearer Intimacies of Friendſhip: If 
e act wiſely in this Point, we may ſecure to our ſelves 
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the greateſt Pleaſures with the feweſt Pains, by attaching 
gur ſelves to Perſons of real Goodneſs, good Offices to 
ward whom 3 to the elec 8 he rr of Blau 
ae generally very ſtrong, eſpecially toward Offipring; 
they need rather the Bri e than the Spur, in all. Cale 


« ſem 


cc 
your 
« Thot 


wherein the Object is not recommended to a ſingular Lou  Whe 
by his ggod Qualities. We may, in a conſiderable mer ſtandin, 
e AA our natural Affection toward a worthleſs Of ſtant Sc 
spring, by ſetting qur publick A ffectians and our f , Bene 
Senſe againſt it, in frequent Contemplation of their Vice wiladn 
and of rhe Miſchief which may ariſe to Perſons of mor 

worth tram them, if we give them any Countenance uM As to! 
heir Vices. ot avoi 


ents o 
ve muſt 
pt other 
ondemn, 
s Pleaſui 
ring all! 
becauſe c 
ff the 1 
ntereſts 3 
Cenſur 
ne is ſo n 
dnourab| 
which 
hoever 
lauſe to g 
M5to.whi 
lifery. | 


The regulating our Apprehenſions of the Action 
athers, is of very great Importance, that we may not im 

ine Mankind worſe than they really are, and therely 
= upon our {elves a Temper full of Suſpicion, Ham 
Anger and Contempt toward others; which is a conſtax 
State of Miſery, much worſe than all the Evils to be fear 
from Credulity. H we examine the true Springs of h 
man Action, we ſhall ſeldom find their Motives wort 
than Self-Love. Men are often ſubject to Auger, and ij 
on ſudden Pravocatiaus do.lnjuries to each other, and th 
only from Self-Love, without Malice; but the greatd 
part of their Lives is employed in Offices of natural 4 
fection, Friendſhip, iunocent Self. Love, or Love of a Ci 
zy. The little Party-Prejudicesare generally founded u 
on Ignorance, or falſe Opinions, rather apt ta move Pi 
than Hatred. Such Contiderations are the beſt Prefers 


tive againſt Anger, Malice, and Diſcontent of Mind wil lathe mat 
the Order ef Nature. When you would make vo e Numb 
« {elf chearful and eaſy (ſays the Emperor *) conſider ti therefor 
Vintues of your ſeveral Acquaintances, the Induſtry u acts wit 
Diligence of one, the Lee another, the Ge from m 
* or Liberality of a third; and in other Perſons ſome of nay obt: 
ther Virtue. There is nothing ſo delightful, as the f — is v 

. | We of < 


- 


6 ——— Ig Per ——— — — — — — 


* Marcus Antoninus, Lib. vi. C. 48. « ſem 
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I ſemblanees of the Vrtues appearing in the Conduct of 
your Contemporaries as frequently as poſſible. Such 
Thoughts we ſhould ſtill retain with us.” 


When the moral Senſe is thus aſſiſted by a ſound Under- 
ſanding and Application, our own Actions may be a con- 
ſtant Source of ſolid Pleaſure, along with the Pleaſures” 
of Benevolence, in the higheſt Degree which our Nature 
willadmit, and with as few of its Pains as poſſible. 


As tothe Deſires of Honour, ſince we can- How far 

ot avoid obſerving or hearing of the Senti- our Senſe 
ents of others concerning our Conduct, of Honour 
ve muſt feel the Deſire of the goo. Opinions is in our 

pt others, and Averſion to their Cenſures or power. 
ondemnation : ſince the one neceſſarily gives 

s Pleaſure, and the other Pain. Now it is impoſſible to 
ring all Men into the ſame Opinions 1 Actions, 
cauſe of their different Opinions of public Good, and 
pf the Means of promoting it; and becauſe of oppoſite 
ntereſts ; ſo that it is often impoſſible to be ſecure againſt 
| Cenſure or Diſhonour from ſome of our Fellows. No 
ne is ſo much Maſter of external Things, as to make his 
mnourable Intentions ſucceſsful; and yet Succeſs is a Mark 
which many judge of the Goodneſs of Attempts. - 
hoever therefore ſuffers his Deſire of Honour or Ap- 
luuſe to grow violent, without Diſtinction of the Per- 
to whoſe Judgment he ſubmits, runs a great hazard of 
liſery. But our natural Deſire of Praiſe, to ſpeak in the 
athematical Style, is in a compounded Proportion of 
he Numbers of Applauders, and their Dignity. © Ho 
therefore who makes Diſtinction of Perſons juſtly, and 
acts wiſely for the publick Good, may ſecure himſelf 
from much uneaſineſs upon injudicious Cenſure, and 
may obtain the Approbation of thoſe whoſe Eſteem a 
lone is valuable, or at eaſt far over - ballances the Cen- 
lure of others. | 
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The Deſire The Deſre of Wealth muſt be as neceſſaf 


of Wealth as any other Deſires of our Nature, as ſoon 
and Power. as we apprehend the uſefulneſs of Wealth ty 
gratity all other Deſires. While it is deſired; 
the Means of tomething farther, the Deſire tends to ou 
Happineſs, proportionably to the good Oeconomy of the 
principal Deſires to Which it is made ſubſervient. It isin 
every Man's power, by a little Reflection, to prevent the 
Madnefs and Enthuſiaſm with which Wealth is inſatiab) 
purſued, even for it ſelf, without any direct Intention 0 
ulingir. The Contideration of the imall Addition oft 
made by Wealth to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, my 
check this Nzfire, and prevent that .[njatiability whit 
tomctimes attends it. | | 


Power in like manner is deſired as the Means of grattj 
ing other original Deſires; nor can the Deſire be avoids 
by thoſe who apprehend its uſefulneſs. It is eaſy to bn 
vent the Extravagance of, this Deſire, and many of it 
conſequent Pains, by conlidertng © the Danger of affed 
ing it by. injurious Means, . by Force, wil 
<. out conſent of the Subject, and employing it to privu 
* Intereſt, in oppoſition to publick Good. Na. Mo 
is eaſy under ſuch Subjection; every Slave to ſuch a Poy 
er is an Enemy: The Poſſeſſor mult be in a continual Sta 

of Fear, Suſpicion and Hatred, 


Tor Ocea- 8 —— in — Nature leading 
on neceſlarily into t ntaſtick Deſtres; tht 
arts = wholly. ariſe tho = Ignorance ky Negl 
fires. gence; When, thro' want of Thought, 

| ſuffer fooliſh Aſſociatious of Ideas to 
made, and imagine certain trifling Circumſtances! 
contain lomething honourable and excellent in them, frol 
their being uſed by Perſons of Diſtinction. We kno 
how the Izadvertences, Negligences, Infirmities, and en 


Vices, either of great or ingenious Men, have been atten 


and 1mitated by thoſe who were incapable of imitati 


their Excellencies. This happens often to young Gent 
uy 
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he moſt 


Mankind 
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men of plentiful Fortunes, which ſet them above the Em- 
ployments neceſſary to others, when they have not culti- 
vated any reliſh for the Pleaſures of the Imagination, ſuch 
as Architecture, Muſick, Painting, Poetry, Natural Philo- 
ſophy, Hiſtory : Whencthey have no farther Knowledge of 
theſe things, than ſtupidly to praiſe what they hear others 
praiſe: When-they have on nr he cultivate their u- 
lick Affections, are bantered a long time from Marriage and 
ofspring 3 and have neither themſelves Minds fit for 
Friendſhips, nor any intimate Acquaintance with ſuch as 
are fit to make Friends of: When their moral Senſe is 
weakned, or, if it be ſtrong in any points, theſe are fixed 
at random, without any regular Scheme: When thro' Ig- 
norance of prublick” ws, or want of Eloquence to ſpea 
what they know, they deſpair of the Eſfeem or Honour 
of the Wiſe : When their Hearts are too gay to be enter- 
tained with the dull Thoughts of increaſing their Wealth, 
nd they have not Ability enough to hope for Power; ſuch 
poor empty Minds have — Trifles to purſue; any 
thing becomes agrecable, which can ſupply the Void of 
Thought, or prevent the ſullen Diſcontent which. muſt - 
gro upon a Mind conſcious of no Merit, and 
the Contempt of its Fellows: as a Pack of Dogs, an Horſe, 
a Jewel, an Equipage, a Pack of Cards, a Tavern; any 
thing which has got any confuſed Ideas of Honour, Dig- 
nity, Liberality, or genteel Enjeyment of Life joined to it. 
Theſe fantaſtick Deſires any Man might have baniſhed 
at firſt, or entirely prevented. But if we have loſt the 
Time of ſubſtituting better in their ſtead, we ſhall only 
bange from one fort to another, with a perpetual Suo- 
ceſſion of Inconſtancy and Diſſatisfattion. . : 


to 1 ni / vitioſa Libido 2 

ces Fecerit Auſpicium t | ” 

» fra 13ders eadem poſſunt horam durare probantes. 25 
Kno | Hor. Ep. 1. 


feces v. The End of all theſe Conſiderations, is te find out 
nitau the moſt effectual way of advancing the Happineſs ot 
on Mankind; in order to which, they may perhaps appear of 

I, We cog» 
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conſiderable Conſequence, fince Happineſs conſiſts in 
« the higheſt and moſt durable Gratifications of either al 
„ our Deſires, or, if all cannot be gratify'd at once, of 
et thoſe which tend to the greateſt and moſt durable Plex 
ce res, With exemption either from all Pains and Object, 
of Averſion, or at leaſt from thoſe which are the moſ 
« grievous. The following general Obſervations may he 


premiſed concerning their Okjects. 


The full 1. lt is plainly impoſſible that any Man 
pede of. © ſhould purſuethe Gratifications of all theſe 
all kinds of. © Deſires at once, with Prudence, Diligence, 
Pleaſure is © and Vigour, ſufficient to obtain the high. 
impoſſible. *© eſt Pleaſures of each kind, and to avoil 


* their oppoſite Pains.” For, not to men. 
tion the Narrowneſs of the Powers of our Minds, which 
makes them incapable of a Multiplicity of Purſuits 2 
once; the very Methods of obtaining the higheſt Gratif- 
cation of the ſeveral Senſes and Deſires, are directly in 
conſiſtent with each other. For example, the violent Pur: 
ſuit of the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, or Senſwality 
is oppoſite to the Pleaſures of the Imagination, and to the 
Study of the ingenious Arts, which tend to the Ornament 
of Life: Theſe require Labour and Application, incon- 
ſiſtent with. the mae err of the external. Senſe, 
which by it {elf would engroſs the whole Application df 
our Minds, thro' vain Aſſociations of Ideas. 


Again: The violent Purſuits of either of the formic 
pendently 


00d raile: 


kinds of Pleaſures, is often directly inconſiſtent with pub 
lick Affections, and with our moral Sen ſe, and Senſe of Hi 
nour. Theſe Pleaſures require a quite different Temper, 
a Mind little ſet upon ſelf Pleaſures, ſtrongly poſleſled 
with Love for others, and Concern for their Intereſts c- 
pable of Labour and Pain. However our deſire of Ho- 
nour be really ſelfiſh, yet we know it is never acquired by 
Actions appearing ſelfiſh ; but by ſuch as appear publick 
ſpirited, with neglect of the Pleaſures ot the exterm 
Senſes and Wealth. Selfiſhneſs.is generally attended witi 
2 Shame; 


Shame 
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sbame; * and hence we conceal even our Deſire He- 
nour it ſelf, and are aſhamed of Praiſe in our own Pre- 
| ſence, even when we are doing beneficent Actions, with 
deſign to obtain it. The Purſuits of Healihand Powerare 


often directly oppoſite to the Pleaſures of all the other 


Kinds, at leaſt for the preſent, however they may be in- 
tended for the future Enjoy ment of them. | 


2. There is no ſuch Certainty in human No Cer- 
Affairs, that a Man can aſſure himſelf of tainty of 
the perpetual Poſſeſſion of theſe Objects Succeſs 

„which gratify any one Deſire, except ur- 
that of Virtue it ſelf: which, ſince it does not ſuit, ſave 
epend upon external Objects and Events +, that of Vir- 
„but upon our own Affedtiuns and Conduct, tue. 
ive may promiſe to our {elves that we ſhall . | 
u aAways enjoy. But then Virtue conſiſts in Benevolence, 
5 

1 


or Delire of the gone Good: The Happineſs of others in 
WW very uncertain, ſo that our publick Deſires may often be 
u diſappointed; and every Diſappointment is uneaſy, in 
rvroportion to the Degreeof Deſire. And therefore, how- 
be wer the Admiration and fixed Purſuit of Virtue may al- 
ways ſecure one {table and conſtant Pleaſure of Self-Appro- 


lation, yet this Enjoyment preſuppoles a Deſire ick 
20d, ſubject to —— — 
attended with Uneaſineſs proportioned to the Degree of 
publick Deſire, or the Virtue upon which we reflect. 
There ſeems therefore no poſſibility of ſecuring to our 
ſelves, in our preſent State, an aumixed Happineſs inde- 
pendently of all other Beings. Every Apprehenſion of 
ood raiſes Deſire, every Diſappointment of Detire, is un- 
a/; every Object of Deſire is uncertain except Virtue, 
aut the Enjoyment of Virtue ſuppoſes the Deſire of an un- 
ertain Object, wiz. the public Happineſs. To ſecure 


PF >. th. A. rr. od. At 


* Treat. 2. Set. 5, Art.7. 
T Treat. 2. Sed. 3. laſt Paragraph. 
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therefore indep« tly of all other Beings invariable and vvards t 
pure Happineſs, it would be neceſſary either to have the ¶ agectic 
Power of directing all Events in the Univerſe, or to root ¶ Source 
out all Senſe of Evil, or Averſion to it, while we retained N very Aff 
our Senſe of Good, but without previous Deſire, the Diſ. W occaſion 
appointment of which could give Pain. The rooting out ¶ the virtu 
of all Senſes and Deſires, were it pract. cable, would cu much g¹ 
off all Happineſs as well as Miſery: The removing f which a] 
ſtopping a part of them, might indeed be of conſequence | State of 
to the Happineſs of the Individual on ſome Occalions, Wing ſuch 
however pernicious it might be te the Whole. But tio Happ. 
plain, we have not in our Power the modelling of ou may allo! 
Senſes or Deſires, to form them for a private Intereſt: They Life. 
are fixed for us by the Auru ox of our Nature, ſubſer 
ent to the Intereſt of the Syſtem; ſo that each Individual ui That th 
made, previouſly to his own Choice, a Member of a greif ndiſurbe, 
Body, and affected with the Fortunes of the Whole, a eadily ow 
at leaſtof many Parts of it; nor can he break himſelf oi honeſt He 
Emilius P 


at pleaſure. 
my Fell, 


Acquain 
Friend, 


The Mi- This may ſhew the Vanity of ſome of the 
ſtakes of the lower rate of Philoſophers of the Szoick Sed 


Stoicks a- in boaſting of an undiſturbed Happineſs wil Mues, f 
bout com- Serenity, independently even of the D £1 or in cacl 
pleat Hap- Ty, as well as of their Fellow-Creatural ,;,, Per. 
pineſs. who'ly inconſiſtent with the Order of Ni my own 


ture, as well as with the Principles of ſon boured ir 
of their great Leaders: for which, Men of Wit in tn Misfortu 
own Age did not fail to ridicule them. Diſtreſſes 


am enti 
That muſt be a very fantaſtick Scheme of Virtul behold th. 
which repreſents it asa private 2 Diſcipig I did their 
to preſerve our ſelves wholly unconcerned, not on * ve boaſtin 
Changes of Fortune as to our Wealth or Poverty, Libageeable as t 
or Slavery, Eaſe or Pain, but even in all external Event 
whatſoever, in the Fortunes of our deareſt Friend! The Deſir 
Country, ſolacing our ſelves that we are eaſy and unf in oy, pow. 
ſturbed. If there be any thing amiable in human NatWFhich they; 
the Reflection upon which can give us pleaſure, it Medion; te 
be kind di/mtereſted Affections towards our Fellows, or i our Power 


wa 
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| wards the whole, and its Au r HO R and Cauſe. Theſe 


Affections, when reflected upon, muſt be one conſtant 


Source of Pleaſure in Self- Approbation. But ſome of theſe 
very Affections, being toward an uncertain Object, muſt 
© occaſion Pain, and directly produce one fort of Miſery to 
the virtuous in this Life. *Tis true indeed, it would be a 
much greater Miſery to want ſuch an amiable Temper, 
© which alone ſecures us from the baſeſt and moſt deteſtable 
| State of Self-Condemnation and Abhorrence. But, allow- 
ing ſuch a Temper to be the neceſſary Occaſion of one ſort 
' of Happineſs, even the greateſt we are capable of, yet it 
-_ the Occaſion of no inconſiderable Pains in this 
Lite. | = 


1 That this Affectionate Temper is true Virtue, and not that 
undiſturbed Selfiſhneſs, were it attainable, every one would 
eadily own who ſaw them both in Practice. Would any 
i oneſt Heart reliſh ſuch a Speech as this from a Cato or an 
Enilius Paulus? * I foreſee the Effects of this Defeat, 
my Fellom- Creatures, my Countrymen, my honourable 
Acquaintances; many a generous gallant Patriot As 
Friend, Fathers, Sons, and Brothers, Husbands 
Mes, ſhall be inſlaved, tortured, torn from each other, 
or in each others light made ſubje& to the Pride, Ava- 
rice, Petulancy, or Luſt of the Conqueror. I have, for 
my own Pleaſure, to ſecure agreeable Reflections, la- 
boured in their Defence. I am unconcerned in their 
Misfortunes ; their bodily Tortures, or more exquiſite 
Diſtreſſes of Mind for peer other, are to me indifferent, 
lam entirely abſolute, compleat in my ſelf; and can 
behold their Agonies with as much Eaſe or Pleaſure, as 
I did their Proiperity.” This is the plain Language of 
me boaſting Refiners upon Virtue; Sentiments as dila- 
eeable as thoſe of Catiline. 


te Defire of Virtue is toward an Object 2. +3 20 gu, 
our power, ſince all Men have naturally kind Affections, 
Which they may increaſe and ſtrengthen ; but theſe kind 
Fictions tend toward an uncertain Object, which is not 
our Power. Suppoſe the Stick ſhould alledge, Vice 
es 15 
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$5 The Nature and Conduct 
« is che only Evil, and Virtue the only Good” If ue Ceeded 
have Bene volenct to others, we muſt with them to be vir. | £296 | 
tuous, and muſt have Compaſſion toward the Vicious: Opinion. 
thus ſtill we may be ſubjected to Pain or Uncaſineſs, by N. 
our very hirtue; unleſs we ſuppoſe, what no Experience jects, w 
can confirm, that Men may have ſtrong Deſires, the Dif: and ther, 
appointment of which will give no Uneajireſs, or thit 7 £ 
Unenfineſ is no Evil. Let the Philoſopher regulate Ec. 
own Notions as he' pleaſts about Happineſs or Miſery; Nel det 
whoever imagines himſelf unhappy, is ſo in reality; lieh an 
whoever las kind Apeckionr or Virtue, muſt be uneaſy ue bot 
ſer others really Happy. rp 
IT. 


This is t 
lation to 
rugality, 


| But tho' a pure unmixed Happineſs is not attainable it 
this Lite, yer all their Precepts are not rendered uſeleſs. 


a N Eft qit4dam prodire tenus, ſi non datur uli ra. 


| nes of In 
4; The full 2. For we may obſerve, thirdly, th Honour, 
enfe of the Senſe of Good can continue in its ful _, * 
Good may. © Strength, when yet ve ſhall have but au andi; 
br preſey- © © Deſires.” In this caſe we are capabled their Py 
ved, with- enjoying all the Good inany Object, wia alt both 
our the we obtain it, and yet expoſed to no grer tion of M 
greater Pain upon Diſappointment. This may be ge. upon thei 
Pains of, nerally obſerved, that © the Violence of Denn r 
Deſire in © does not proportionably enliven the Ser. urther, 
many Ca © fationot Good, when'it is obtained; nd! „med, n 
fs. does diminiſping the Deſire weaken the den ce o 
ies if « ſation, tho it will diminiſh the Uneaſinl 2 Th 
92 of Diſappointment, or the en of contrary Evils.” Ode Kin, 
high Expectations of Happineſs from any Object, eit I experier 
thro the Acuteneſt of our Senſes, or from our Opinions not {oor 
Aſſociations of Ideas, never fail to increaſe Deſire: Bu Sof Goo, 
then the Violenceof De ire does not proportionably enlive! © of any 
our Fenſation in the Enjoyment. During the firſt confi 5 * 
8 Or t 


ſed Hurry of our Succeſs, our Foy may perhaps be incre 

ſed by the Violence of our previous Dee, ST it oa Preſent d 

by allaying the great Uneaſineſs accompanying the I* 

fire itſelf, But this Joy ſoon vaniſhes, and is often fu 
Cecun 


m any gi 
maid til 
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ceeded by Diſguſt and Uneaſmeſs, when our Senſe of the 
Good, which is more fixed in Nature than our Fancy or 
Opinions, repreſents the Object far below our Expectati- 
on. Now he who examines all Opinions of Good in Ob- 
Lets, who prevents or corrects vain Aſſociations of Ideas, 
Land thereby prevents extravagant Admirations, or enthu- 
5 5 Deſires, above the real Moment of Good in the 
Object, it he loſes the tranſient Raptures of the firſt Suc- 
els, yet he enjoys all the permanent Good or Happinels 
rhich any Object can afford; and eſcapes, in a great mea- 
ure, both the uneaſy Senſations of the more violent De- 
res, and the Torments of Diſappointment, to which Per- 
ons of irregu ar Imaginations are expoſed. 


This is the Caſe of the Temperate and the Chaſte, with 
ation to the Appetites; of the Men of Moderation and 
rugality, and corrected Fancy, with regard to the Plea- 
res- of Imagination; of the Humble and the Content, as 
p Honour, Wealth or Power, Such Perſons upon good 
cceſs, want only the firſt zranſirory Ecſtaſies; but have 
full and lively Senſe of all the laſting Good in the Objects 
their Purſuit; and yetare ina great meaſure ſecure a- 
inſt both the Uneaſineſs of violent Deſire, and the De- 
lion of Mind, and abject Sorrow upon Diſappointment, 
upon their being expoſed to the contrary Evils. 


Wi 
ul 


Further, Perſons of irregular Imaginations are not ſoon 
ormed, nor their Aſſociations of Ideas broke by every 
derience of the Smallneſs of the Good in the admired 
ject. They are often rather ſet upon new Purſuits of 
ame kind, or of greater Variety of like Objects. So 
ir experience of 3 or of contrary Evils, 
not ſoon correct their Imaginations about the De- 
ges of Good or Evil. The Lois of Good, or the Preſ- 

tot any Calamity, will continue to torment them, 
Wo their vain Notions of theſe Events, and make them 


enſible of the real Good which they might ſtill enjoy in 


ner Ir preſent State. Thus the Covetous have ſmaller Plea- 
be De in any given Degree of Wealth; the Luxuries from a 
* nad Table; the A from any given Degree of 
n Au 7 
ceevs 
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Honour or Power, than Men of more moderate Deſires: 
And on the other Hand, the Miſeries of Poverty, mean 


Fare, Subjection, or Contempt, appear much ter to IH 
them, than to the moderate. Experience, while theſe hob 
confuſed Ideas remain, rather increaſes the Diſorder : But wur 4 
if juſt Reflection comes in, and tho late, applies the prope peaſu 
Cure, by correcting the Opinions and the Imagination, ext them f 
ry Experience will tend to our Advantage. pathyit 
The ſame way may our publick De ny, ne” | ry 
we prevent 8 Noriens of on we diminiſh q _ 
remove many Anxieties for our Friends as well as our ſelye, wſhor 

Only this muſt be remembred, that weakning our pulli ple ul 
Affections, neceſſarily weakens our Senſe of publick God preateſt 
founded upon them, and will deprive us of the Pleaſurt Nn 

of the moral Senſe, inreflecting on our Virtue. — 
4. Laying 4. We may laſtly remark, © That th _ 


our account © Expectation of any Pain, or the freque 
tomeetwith © Conſideration of the Evils which may 
Evil, often fal us, or the Loſs of Good we now enj! 
leſſens our © before theſe Events actually threaten i 
Miſery. « orraiſe any Conſternation in our Minds 
their Approach, does not diminiſh 0 

" 3 eſcaping Evil, or our Pleaſure upon the an 
* of any Good beyond Expectation: But this previ 
Expettation generally diminiſhes our Fear while the! 
vent is in ſupence, and our Sorrow upon its arrival 
Since thereby the Mind examines the Nature of the En 
ſees how fur it is neceſſarily Evil, and What Supports 
der it are in its power: This Conſideration may break 
TConjunctions of foreign Ideas, which occaſion our git 
eſt Fears in Life, and even in Death itſelf. If, indeed 
weak Mind does not ſtudy to correct the Imagination, 
ſtil! dwe ls upon its poſſible Calamities, under all their 
rowed Forms of Terror; or if it induftriouſly aggri 
them to it ſelf, this previous Conſideration may embi 
7 —— Life, without arming it againſt the {ms 

vil. 
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This Folly is often occaſioned by that Delight which 
0 moſt Men find in the Pity of others under Misfortunes; 
t WE thoſe eſpecially, who are continually indulgent as the Fa- 
uvourites of Families or Company, being long enured to the 
"8 Pleaſure arifing from the perpetual Marks of Love toward 
© them from all their Company, and from their tender Sym- 
pathyin Diſtreſs: This often leads them even to feign Mi- 
yy to obtain Pity, and to raiſe in themſelves the moſt de- 
jected Thoughts, either to procure Conſolation, or the 
Pleaſure of obſerving the Symparhy of others. This pee- 
viſh or petriſh Temper, tho it ariſes from ſomething ei- 
able in our Frame, yet is often the Fore- runner of the 
greateſt Corruption of Mind. It diſarms tho Heartof its 
natural Fategrity; it induces us to throw away our true 
rmour, our natural Courage, and cowardly to commit 
ourſelves to the vain Protection of others, while we ne- 
glect our own Detence. 
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ſubſerr 


5 | 24k — & fures o 
f 4 Fectic 


. V. _—_ 


with it 


: ſometir 

A Compariſon of the Pleaſures and Pains of tiy Muſe, 
ſeveral Senſes, as to Intenſeneſs and Duration, — 01 
popular 


| | rafter th 
I.LJAVING conſidered how far theſe Defires mul Wtmagina 


neceſſarily. affect us, and when they are the Occ Myrocure 
ſions of Pleaſure or Pain; ſince by the firſt general O Pleaſure. 
vation, the Purſuits of their ſeveral Pleaſures, and t be quite 
avoiding their ſeveral Pains, may often be inconſiſten would di 
with each other; let us next examine, which of theſe i Wiricrn a! £ 
veral Pleaſures are the moſt valuable, ſo as to deſerve outhree, * 
Purſuit, even with neglect of the others; and which Hove thi 


theſe Pains are moſt grievous, ſo as to be ſhunned even rates? 
the enduring of other Pains if neceſſary. x Enjoy 
| Le iſt u 
The Value of any Pleaſure, and the Quantity or Ve aunts, is 
ment of any Pain, is in a compounded Proportion of tu; newly 
e Intenſeneſs and Duration. In examining the Duratio d with t. 
of Pleaſure, we muſt include not only the Conſtanej ink ſo \ 
the Object, but even of our Fancy; for a Change in eit hen we: 
of theſe will put an end to it. leaſure, 
| ke mann 
The diffi- To compare theſe ſeveral Pleaſures wludament 
culty in Pains as to their Intenſeneſs, ſeems dithcule found ar 
comparing becauſe of the Diverſity of Taſtes, or Tun this mat 
the ſeveral of Temper given by Cuſtom and Educaii 
Pleaſures, which make. ſtrange Aſſociations of Ideas. II. It is 
As to In- from Habits; from whence it happens, tn capable o 
renſeneſs. tho all the ſeveral kinds of original Sen all the ſe. 
and Detres ſeem equa'ly natural, yet 10" their Sen 
are led into a conſtant Purſuit of the Pleaſures of one Ki them all. 
as the only Enjoyment of Life, and are indifferent aon ſtrong , 
others. Some purſue, or ſeem to purſue only the Pick lick Senſe 
{ures of the external Senſes, and all other Purſuits are mur, Was x 


{ubſerviC 


% 
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ſubſervient to them: Others are chiefly ſet upon the Plea- 
ſures of Imagination or internal Senſes ; ſocial and kind 
Affections eraploy another ſort, who ſeem indifferent to all 
private Pleaſure: This laſt Temper has generally joined 
with it an high moral Senſe, and Love of Honour. We may. 
ſometimes find an high _ Honour, and deſire of A- 
baue, where there is indeed a moral Senſe, but a very. 

weak one, very much perverted, ſo as to be influenced by 

popular Opinion, and made ſubſervient to it: In this Chas 

rafter the Pleaſures of the external Senſes; or even of the 
imagination, have little room, except fo far as they may 
- Wrrocure Diſtinction. Now upon comparing the ſeveral - 
Picaſures, perhaps the Sentence of the Luxurious would 
ede quite oppoſite to that of the Virtuous. The Aimbitious 
would difter from both. Thoſe who are devoted to the 
internal Senſes or Imagination, would differ from all the 
hree, The Miſer would appland himſelf in his Wealtk 
above them all. Is there therefore no diſputing about 
aſtes? Are all Perſons alike happy, who obtain the ſeve-- 
Enjoy ments for which they have a Reliſh? If they are, 
he Diſpute is at-an end: A Fly or Maggot in its proper 
aunts, is as happy as a Hero, or Patriot, or Friend, who 
us newly delivered his Ccuntry or Friend, and is ſurrounds - 
d with their grateful Praiſes, The Fly or Maggot may 
hink ſo of itſelf; but who will ſtand to its Judgment, 
hen we are ſure that it has experienced only one fort of 
leaſure, and is a ſtranger to the others? May we not in 
ke manner find ſome Reaſons of appealing from the 
udzment of certain Men? Or may not ſome Charaters 
found among Men, who alone are capable of judging . 
this matter? 
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IT. It is obvious that © thoſe alone are Ihe Plea- 
capable of judging, who have experienced ſures of 42 
Sent all the ſeveral: kinds of Pleaſure, and have moral Kind - 
r (O08 their Sees acute and fully cxercited in proved ſa- 
e ki them ali.” Now a high Reliſh for VHireue, prior, by 

t abo a ſtrong moralSenſe, with its concomitant the Teſt i= 

ie Piet wlick Senſe and Aﬀections, and a Senſe of Ho- mony of the © 
re Mgr, was never alledged to impair our ex- Firtueus. 
ſervi | I 3. | ternals: 
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compariſon of the Moral, Has he a Perſon whom! 
calls his Friend, whom he loves upon whatever fantaliiq* 
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ternal Senſes, or to, make us incapable of any pleaſure of 
the Imagination; Temperance never {poiled a good Palate, 
whatever Luxury may have done; a generous affectionate 
publick Spirit, reflecting on itſelf with delight, never vi- 


tiated any Organ of external Pleaſure, nor weakned theit 


Perceptions. Now all. virtuous Men have given Virtue 
this Teſtimony, that its Pleaſures are ſuperior to any other, 
may to all others join-ly ; that a friendly generous Adin 
gives a Delight ſuperior to any other;. that other Enjoj- 
ments, when compared with the Delights of Integrity, 
Faith, Kindneſs, Generofty, and public Spirit, are but ti 
fles ſcarce worth any regard“. 


By the Teſ= Nay, we need not confine our Evidenceto 
timon) of the Teſtimony of the perfectly Virtuons. The 
the Vicious. vicious Man, tho no fit judge, were heen- 

tirely abandoned, ſince he loſes his Senſe 0 
the Pleaſures of the moral Kind, or at leaſt has not exper 
enced them ful y, yet he generally retains ſo much of hu 
min Nature, and of the Senſes and Affections of our Kind 
as ſometimes to experienceeven moral Pleaſures, Then 
is ſcarce. any Mortal, who is wholly inſenſible to all Spec 


of Morality. 


Aluxuriou: Debauchee-has never perhaps felt the Pla 
ſures of a wile: publick-ſpirited Conduct, of an entire 
upright, generous, ſocial, and affectionate Life, withti 
Senſe of his own more! Worth, and merited Eſteem ali 
Love; this courſe of Life, becauſe unknown to him, x 
may deſpiſe in compariſon of his Pleaſares. But if ina 

rticular Affair, a moral Species, or Point of Honour 
affected him, he will ſoon deſpite his ſenſual Pleaſures 


Reaſons, he can quit. his Debauch to ſerve him, nay 
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See this Argument in Plato de Repub. Lib. 9. 
Lord $haftsbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
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run the Hazard of Wounds and Death to reſeue him from 
Danger? If his Honour be concerned to reſent an Affront, 
will he not quit his Pleaſures, and run the hazard ot the 
greateſt bodily Pain, to ſhun the lmputation c f Cowardice 
or Falſhood? He will icorn one who tells him, that a 
har, ora Coward, may be happy enough, while he has 
„( all things neceſſary to Luxury.” Dis in vain to alledge, 
(that there is no diſputing about Taſtes: * To every Na- 
ure there are certain Taſtes aligned by the great Auron 
„of all. To the human Race there are aſſigned a publick 
„ Taſte, a moral one, and a Taſte for Honour. Theſe Senſes 
they cannot extirpate, more than their external Senſes : 
They may pervert them, and weaken them by falſe Opi- 
ao ons, and foaliſn - ſſociations of Ideas; but they cannot 
ebe happy but by keeping them in their natural State, and 
en gratifying them. The Happineſs of an Inſect or Brute, 
e will only make an 72/e& or Brute happy. But a Nature 
ert with further Powers, muſt have further Enjoyments. 
h- 
ind 
hen 


pech 


Nay, let us conſider the different Ages in our own: 
Species. We once knew the time when an Hobby-Horſe, 

Top, 2 Rattle, was ſufficient Pleaſure to. us. We 
grow up, we now reliſh Friendſhips, Honour, good 
Offices, Marriage, Off-pring, ſerving a Community or Coun- 
Iy. Is there no difference in theſe Taſtes? We were hap- 
py before, are we no happicr now? If not, we have 

ade a fooliſh Change of Fancy. An. Hobby-Horſe is 
more eaſily procured than an Employment; a Rattle kept 
n order with leſs trouble than a Frend; a Top than a Son. 
but this Change of Fancy does not depend upon our Mill. 
Our Nature determines us to certain Purſuits in our ſe- 
veral Stages; and following her Dictates, is the only 
way to our Happineſs. Two States may both be hap- 
py, and yet the ops infinitely preferable to the other: 
Two Species may both be content. and yet the Pleaſures 
* of the one, greater beyond all compariſon, chan thoſe 

of the other.” The wirtuous Man, who has as true a 
enſe of all external Pleaſure as any, gives the preference 
o moral Pleaſi res. The Judgment ot the Vicious is either 
ot to be regarded, becauſe of bis Ignorance on one fide 3 
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88 The Nature and Conduct 
or, if he has experience of moral Sentiments in any parti. 
cular Caſes, he agrees with the Vrtuous. 


III. Again, we ſee in fact, that in the vi- 
tuous Man, publich Aﬀections, a moral Seit 
and Senſe of Honour, actually overcome a| 
other Deſires or Senſes, even in their ful 
Strength. Here there is the faireſt Combate, and the Suc- 
cels is on the {ide of Virtue, 


Experience 
proves the 
ſame. 


There is indeed an obvious Exception againſt this Args 
ment: Do not we ſee, in many Inſtances, the exit. 
eternal Senſes overcome the moral?” But the Reply i; 
ealy. A conſtant Purſuit of the Pleaſures of the externd 
Senſes can never become agreeable, without an Opinie 
of Innocence, or the Abſence of moral Evil; ſo that here 
the moral Senſe is not engaged in the Combat. Do no 
our * luxurious Debauchees, among their Intimates, con- 
tinually defend their Practices as innocent? Tranſient Aci 
of Injuſtice may be done, contrary to the moral Seni. 
ments of the Agent, to obtain relief from ſome preſſig 
Evil, or upon ſome violent Motion of Appetite: and ja 
even in theſe caſes, Men often argue themſelves into ſome 
moral Notions of their Innocence. But for a continue 
Courſe of Life diſapproved by the Agent, how few at 
the Inſtances ? How avowedly miſerable is that Stats 
wherein all Self-Approbation, al — of Merit u 
Goodnefsis gone? We might here alſo alledge, what un» 
verſal Experience confirms, © that not only an Opinion 
&« Innocence is a neceſſary Ingredient- ina Courſe of [ef 
« Pleaſures, ſo that there ſhould be no Oppoſition from tit 
e moral Sente of the Agent; but that ſome public Affe, 
ons, ſome Species of moral Good, is the moſt power 
6 Charm in all ſenſual Enjoyments. And yet, on theo 
ther hand, Publick Affections, Virtue, Honour, need no 
Species of ſenſual Pleaſure to recommend them; 10! 


3 — 


Treat. 2. Sect. 4. Art. 4. laſt Paragra fh. 
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« even an Opinion or Hope of Exemption from external 
« Pain, Theſe powerful Forms can appear amiable, and 
« engage our Purſuit thro' the rugged Paths of Hunger, 
« Thirſt, Cold, Labour, Expences, Wounds and Death.” 


WW Thus, when a Proſpect of external Pleaſure, or of a- 
| voiding bodily Pain, engages Men into Actions really evil, 
e moral Senſe of the Agent is not really overcome by the 

external Senſes. The Action or Omiſſion does not appear 

morally evil to the Agent. The Temptation ſeems to exte- 
» WW nuate, or Wholly excuſe the Action. Whereas when a 
baint of Honour, or a moral Species, makes any one deſpiſe 
de Pleaſures or Pains of the external Senſes, there can be 
no queſtion made of a real Victory. The external Senſes 
urepreſent theſe Objects in the fame manner, when they 
re conquered. None denies to the V irtuous their Senſe of 
Pain, Toil or HMounds. They are a lowred as lively a Senſe 
as others, of all external Pleaſure ot every kind. The 
Expences of Generoſity, Humanity, Charity and Compaſſion 
are allowed, even when yielded to Virtue, to be known 
othe full, But the moral Senſe, weak as it often is, does 
not yield even to known external Pleaſure, Eaſe or Ad- 
antage: but, where there is a depraved Taſte, and a weak 
aderſtanding, private Advantage, or the avoiding of ſome 
xternal Evil, may make Actions appear innocent, which 
ue not; and then the moral Senſe gives no Oppoſition. All 
he Conqueſt on ſuch Occaſions is only this, that private 
xternal Advantage ſurmounts our Averſion to Diſhonour, 
by making us do Actions which others will cenſure, but 
eeſteem innocent. In theſe Caſes we generally fear only 
he Reproach of a Party, of whom we have conceived an 
avourable Opinion x. 


Nay farther: It was before obſerved, that © fantaſtick 
Aſſociations ot Ideas do not really increaſe the Pleaſure 
ot Exjoyment, however they increaſe the previous De- 
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& fire, The want of ſuch Aſſociations does not abate the 
« external Pain, tho it diminiſhes the previous Fear, or 
takes away ſome farther Fears which may attend the 
ce Pain.” Ss that a Man of the moſt correct Imagination 
does feel and know a | the Good in external Pleaſure, and 
all the Evil in Pain. When therefore the moral Senſe, 
&« and publick Affections, overcome all ſenſual Pleaſure, or 
« bodily Pain, they do it by their own Strength, without 
&* foreign A'ds. Virtue is never blended with bodily Plus. 
« fare, nor Vice with bodily Pain in our Imagination; 
4 -But when the external Senſes ſeem to prevail againſtthe 
* moral Senſe, or publick Affections, it is continually by 
* Aid borrowed from the moral Senſe, and publick Affe. 
* onsthemielves, or from our Senſe of Honour.” The 
Conqueſt is over a weakned moral Senſe, upon parti 
views of Good, not by external Pleaſure alone, but by 
ſome moral Species, raiſed by a falſe Imagination. 


Set before Men in the cleareſt Light all external Pl 
Lures, but ſtrip them of their borrowed Notions of Dip 
nity, Hoſpitality, Friendſhip, Ceneroſity, Liberality, Com 
munication of Pleaſure; let no regard be had to the Ofi:in 
of others, to Credit, to avoiding Reproach, to Compan 
Separate from the Purſuit of Wealth all Thoughts of. 
Family, Friends, Relations, Acquaintance ; let Wealth 
only regarded as the Means of private Pleaſure of then 
ternal Senſes, or of the Imagination, to the Poſſeſſor alone 
let us divide our confuſed Ideas, and conſider things bart 
and apart from each other: and in oppoſition to theſe l 
ſires, ſet but the weakeſt moral Species, and ſee if they 
prevail over it. On the other hand, let us examine 

much as we pleaſe, a friendly, generous, grateful, or u 
lick-ſpirited Action; diveſt it of all external Pleaſure, {til 
will appear the more lovely; the longer we fix our Ante 
tion toit, the more we admire it. What is it which" 
teel in our own Hearts, determining as it were our Fatt 
to Happineſs or Miſery? What fort of Senſations are! 
moſt lively and delightful ? In what ſort of Poſſeſſ 
does the higheſt Joy and Self- Satisfaction confiſt ? V 
has ever felt the Pleaſure of a generous friendly Ten! 
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of mutual Love, of compaſſionate Relief and Succour to the 

diſtreſſed; of having ſerved a Community, and render'd 

Multitudes happy; of a ſtrict Inregrity, and thorom Honeſiy, 
eyen under external Diſadvantages, and amidſt Dangers; 

of Congratulation and publick Rejoycing, in the Wiſdom 

and Proſperity of Perſons beloved, ſuchas Friends, Chil- 
dren, or intimate Neighbours? Who would not, upon 
Reflection, prefer that State of M ind, theſe —_— 
WE Pleaſure, to all the Enjoyments of the external Senſes, 


oc the Imagination without them? * 


w. The truth, in a Queſtion of this na- Our Judg- 
nue, one might expect would be beſt known ments iu 
„by che judgment of Spectators, concerning the Caſe of 
dhe Purſuits of others. Let them ſee one others 
u eatirely employed in Solitude, with the moſt proves the 
| exquiſite Taſtes, Odours, Proſpects, Paint- ſame. 

ing, Muſick ; but without any Society, Love 
or Friend /hip, or any Opportunity of doing a kind or ge- 
Nil 0crous Action; and ſee a ſo a+ Man employed in protect- 
„ing the Poor and Fatherleſs, receiving the Bleſſings of 
u thoſe who were ready to periſh, and making the Widow 
do ling for Joy; a Father to the Needy, an Avenger of 
of WM Oppreſſion; who never deſpiſed the Cauſe of his very 
Lare, but conſidered him as his Fellow-Creature, formed 
eul dy the ame Hand; who never eat his Morſel alone, with- 
on out the Orphan at his Table, nor cauſed the Eyes of the 
un Poor to fail; who never ſuffered the Naked to periſh, but 

warmed them with the Fleece of his Sheep; who never 
took advantage of the Indigent in Judgment, thro' Con- 
hdence in his own Power or Intereſt : Let this Character 
be compared with the former; nay, add to this latter ſome 
conſiderable Pains of the externalSenſes, with Labour and 
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See this Subject fully treated, in the ſecond Part of Lord 
Staftsbury'f Inquiry concerning Virtue. 

_ + See the Character of Job, Ch. 31. See alſo Treat. 2. 
ct. 6. ä 


kind 
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kind Anxiety: which of the two would a Spectatot 

chuſe ? Which would he admire, or count the happier, f alay a 
and moſt ſuitable to human Nature? Were he given to incline 
Caſtle- building, or were he adviſing a Son, or a Friend ntinu 
which of theſe States would he chuſe or recommend? from tl 


Such a Trial would ſoen diſcover the Prevalence of the wy 8 
moral Species above all Enjoyments of Lite. — - 
I 


Reflecti 
nor App 
Temper 
fry? 


If the 
rhence 
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evenge fo 


Little Hap- V. There are a ſort of Pleaſures oppoſite 
_ in to thoſe of the publick Senſe, ariſing from 
malicious the Gratification of Anger or Hatred. Ty 
Pleaſures, compare theſe Pleaſures with thoſe of Bere. 

volence, we muſt obſerve what holds uni 
verſally of all Mankind. The Joy, and Gaiety, and Hay. 
pineſs of any Nature, of which we have formed no pt. 
vious Opinion, either favourab'e or unfavourable, nor ob 
tained any other Ideas than merely that it is ſenſiti ve, fil 
us with Joy and Delight : The apprehending the Tor: 
ments of any ſuch ſenſitive Nature, gives us Pain. The 
Poets know how to raiſe delight in us by ſuch paſtoral 
Scenes, they feel the Power of ſuch pleaſing Images: the 
know that the human Heait can dwell upon ſuch Contens 
plations with delight; that we can continue long wil 
Pleaſure, in the View of Happineſs of any Nature wht 
ſoever. Whenwe have received unfavourable Apprehen 


ſions of any Nature, as cruel and ſavage, we begin inde - * 
from our very publick Affections, to deſire their Miſeryu * Nec 
far as it may be neceſſary to the Protection of others. aq 

But that the Miſery of another, for its own ſake, is ne: K. Bu 
ver grate ul, we may all find by making this Suppoſitia , 8 | 
That had we the moſt ſavage Tyger, or Crocodile, fit Fs i 
c ſome greater Monſter of our own Kind, a Vero, or U X «4100 
* mitian, Chained in ſome Dungeon; that we were pe! ay 
* fe&tly aſſured they ſhould never have power of doing N 1 
farther Injuries; that no Morta! ſhould ever know tie out H 
« Fates or Fortunes, nor be influenced by them; that til, try, ra 
« Punihments inflicted on them would never reſtrain « Wenne 
« thers by way of example, nor any Indulgence ſhow! * 


ädiſcovered; that the firſt Heat of our Reſentment ur, 
fe o allay Vileſt Wr 
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« allayed by Time” — No Mortal, in ſuch a Caſe, would 
incline to torture ſuch wretched Natures, or keep them in 
continual Agonies, without ſome proſpect of Good ariſi 
from their Sufferings. What farther would the fierce 
Rage extend to, if once the Tyrant, thus eternally con- 
fned from Miſchief, began himſelf to feel Remorſe and 
Anguiſh for his Crimes? Nay, did he continue without 
Reflection on his paſt Life, ſo as neither to betray Remorle 
nor Approbation, were Mankind well ſecured againſt his 
Temper, who would delight to load him with »ſeleſs Mi- 
ry! We 


tit the Miſery of others then be not grateful for itſelf, 


rveace ariſes the Pleaſure of Crueltyand Revenge? The 
4 caſon is plainly this: Upon apprehending Injury to our 
$ yes or others, NaTvu RE wiſely determines us to ſtudy 


Defnſe, not only for the preſent, but for the future. An- 
er ariſes with its moſt — Senſations, as every one ac- 
nowledges. The Miſery of the Injurious allays this furi- 


0 us Pain. Our Nature ſcarce leads to any farther Reſent- 
"Wicnt, when once the Injurious ſeems to us fully ſeized 
„ th Remorſe, ſo that we fear no farther Evils from him, 
ba when all his Power is gone. Thoſe who continue their 


evenge further, are prepoſſeſſed with ſome falſe Opinion 
Mankind, as worſe than they really are; and are not ea- 
inclined to believe their hearty Remorſe for Injuries, 
to think themſelves ſecure. Some Point of Honour, or 
r of Reproach, engages Men in cruel! Acts of Re- 
nge: But this far her confirms, that the Miſery of ano- 
er is only grateful as it allays, or ſecures us againſt a furi- 
Pain; and cannot be the Occaion, by itſelf, of any 
tisfaction. Who would not prefer Al ſence of Injury to 


6 f ur evenged? Who would not chule an untainted Re- 
1 tation, 12 Courage gained in a juſt War, in which, 
W tha thout Hatred or Anger, we acted from Love of our 
Mirth puntry, rather than the Fame acquired by aſſerting our 


toned Courage with furious Anger in a Duel, and 
continued Hatred toward the Perſon conquered ? 
o can dwell upon a Scene of Tortures, tho practis d upon 

ieſt Wretch ; or can delight either in the Sight or De- 
ö K ſcription 
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icription of Vengeance, prolonged beyond all neceſſity of 
Self- Defenſe, or publick Intereſt ? © The Pleaſure of Re. that 
« yenge then is to the Pleaſures of Humanity and Virtue, Nerterna 


« as the flaking the burning, and conſtantly recurring Wlighter 1 
« Thirſt of a Fever, to the natural Enjoyments of grate. Nation . 
« ful Food in Health.“ | © Whet 

| to hay 
Moral VI. Were we to compare, in like ma- anoth 
Evil com- ner, the Pains of the publick and mory{Wvicther 


ared with Senſe, and of the Senſe of Honour, wih f Tort. 


otherEvils, other Pains of the external Senſes, or with | under 
appears the greateſt external Loſſes, we ſhould fn to ſuff 
greater. the former by far ſuperior. And yet nothing ¶ qua to 
5 is more ordinary, than to find Men, w e ſhoulc 
will allow © the Pleaſures of the former Claſſes ſuperiu tern! 
to any other, and yet look upon external Pain as ma old nc 
; « intolerable than any.” There are use as 
Cauſes of Reaſons for this Miſtake. 1.“ They com uded. 


Miſtake. „ pare the moſt acute Pains of the extern 
x « Senſes with ſome ſmaller Pains of theo. 
ther Senſes.” Whereas, would they compare th 
ſtrongeſt of both Kinds, they would find the nce 0 
the other fide. How often have Parents, Husbandi 
Friends, Patriots, endured the greateſt bodily Pains, tot 
void the Pains of their publicł and moral Senſe, and Senſei 


VII. W 
le one fad 
e Senſe 

es, A 
mal Ads 
be reaſon 


Honour? How do they every day ſuffer Hunger, ThirkWus, ſince 
and Toil, to prevent like Evi's to thoſe they — Hon % A 
often do Men endure, for their Party or Faction, the grei d Deſires: 
eſt external Evils, not only when they are unavoidabl ion; 
but, when by counter- acting their publick or mi Ppolite t 
Senſe, or Senſeof Honour, they could extricate themſclye er lead to: 
Some Crimes appear ſo horrid, ſome Actions ſo cruel u true Op 
deteſtable, that there is hardly any Man but would rathW or ſervii 
ſuffer Death, than be conſcious of having done them. 

i But ſince t 

The ſecond Cauſe of Miſtake in this Matter, is thighf#ve, as wy 


The avoiding moral Evil by the Sufferance of exter 
«+ Pain, does not diminiſh the Senſe of the Pain; but « 
<« theother hand, th: Motive of avoiding grievous Pill 
© 16% ydiminiſhe t ic moral Evil inthe Action done wi Treat. 2 

| 2 Treat, 2 
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« that deſign.“ So that in ſuch Inſtances we compare 
external Pain in its full ſtrength, with a moral Pais of the 
lighter ſort, thus alleviated by the Greatneſs of the Temp- 
zation *. To make a juſt Compariſon, it ſnould be thus: 
* Whether would a Man chuſe to be tortured to Death, or 
to have, without any Temptation or Neceſſity, tortured 
another, or a dear Friend, or Child to Death? Not 
ether a Man will betray his Friend or Country, for fear 
f Tortures, but, whether it be better voluntarily, and 
nander no fear, to betray a Friend, or our Country, than 
c ſuffer To tures. or the Pain of the Gout or Stone e- 
qua to Tortures? Upon ſuch Compariſons as theſe, 


L ye ſhould find ſome other Pains and Miſery ſuperior to any 
erna Pain. When wee Judge of the State of others, we 
re F'0uld not be long in ſuſpenſe which of theſe Evils to 


uſe as the lighteſt for thoſe whom we + moſt re- 
ded. wes WE | 
n- 


VII. We have hitherto only compared on Publick 

je one fide the publick and moral Senſe, and Affection: 
jeSenſe of Honour jointly, with the external compared 
ſes, the Pleaſures of Imagination, and ex- with our 


o 189 Advantage or Diſadvantage jointly. Deſire of 


ee reaſon of joining them thus muſt be ob- Virtue. 
null us, fince, to a Mind not prepoſſeſſed with 

Hon falſe Appre henſions of things, the former three Senſes 
neil Deſires really concur, in exciting to the ſame Courſe 
ade Action; for promoting the publick Good, can never 


oppoſite to private Virtue; nor can the Deſires of Virtue 


0 er lead to any thing pernicious to the Publick : Had Men 
eue true Opinions, Honour could only be obtaincd by Vir- 


ratbe or ſerving the Publick. 
* dat ince there may be ſome cerrupt partial Notions of 
ic tine, as when Men have inadvertently engaged them- 
xte | 
but 
as Pat 
ne wil 

66 
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Treat. 2. Sect. 7, 9. Cor. 3. 
Treat, 2. Sect. 6. Axt. r. 
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ſelves into ſome Party or Faction pernicious to the Pub. W taal Spe 
lick, or when we miſtake the Tendencies of Actions, or ¶ tion to a 
have ſome Notions of the DEI v, * as requiring ſome Nerciſed 
Actions apprehended pernicious to the publick, as Oui: ¶ an Habit 
to himſelf; in ſuch caſes there is room to compare our ¶ be prey: 
publict Senſe or Deſires with our moral, to ſee which it Nec 
prevalent, The Pleaſures of theſe Senſes, in ſuch caſey les of 
need not be compared; the following either the one «ren wh 
the other will give little Pleaſure: The Pain of the cou iy their 
teracted Senſe will prevent all $azisfaction. This State ira! Se; 
truly deplorable, when a Perſon is thus diſtracted betwealiMto'their 
two noble Principles, his publick Affections, and Senſe i 
V:rtue. But it may be qe, which of theſe Senſs . VIII. 7 
when counteracted, would occaſion the greater Pane the tk 
Perhaps nothing can be anſwered univerſally on either lid 


10n to t 

With Men of recluſe contemplative Lives, who have dy y be d 
much upon ſome moral Ideas, but without large ea tenſunferred 
View of publick Good, or without engaging themicla thoſe w 

tothe full in the public A ffections, and common airy to th 

L ife : The Senſe of Virtue, in ſome partial confined Vie inks con 

of it, would probably prevail; eſpecially ſince theſe pu 

| | To allow 

REIT — — — — ſon of } 

e Hono, 

* Such miſtaken Notions of Religion, and of ſome par do deſire i 

lar moral Species, have produced theſe monſtrous Dec ſome 1; 
or Apothegms; vix. Some Actions are not lawful, wir Obſerv 
they were neceſſary not only to univerſal temperalllihe wor! 
« pineſs, but to the eternal Salvation of the whole Vai able of 
or toavoid univerſal eternal Miſery.” 5 Diſpoſ; 
| rar Specte, 

« Flat Juſtitia & ruat Coelum.” ole <9 

Diſpoſctions 

7 Whereas the only Reaſon why ſome Afions are boked went Rea, 


as univerſally and neceſſarily Evil, is only this, * that 
* our prefent Conſtitution of Nature, they canndt poſſibly} 
* duce any good, prepollent to their evil Conſequencs 
Whatever Ackion would do ſo, in the whole of irs Efied 
Muſt neceſſarily be good. This Propoſition is Identick. 


„ e 


iſned te 
typoeriy, 


Lee Treat 
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tial Species of Virtue have always ſome ſort of kind Afec- 


tion to aſſiſt them. With active Men, who have fully cx- 
 Werciſed their publick Afections, and have acquired as it were 
gu Habit this way, tis probable the publick: Affections would: 
ee prevalent. Thus we find active Men, upon any pub- 
Wick Neceſſity, do always break thro the limited narrow 
Mules of Virtue or Juſtice, which are publickly received, 
en when they have ſcarce any Scheme of Principles to juſ- 
iy cheir Conduct: Perhaps, indeed, in ſuch caſes, their 
oral Senſe is brought over to the Side of their Affectious, 
0 their ſpeculative Opinions are oppolite to both. 


VIII. It is of more conſequence to com- he Moral 
ne the public and moral Senſes, in oppo- Senſe com- 
tion to the Senſe of Honour. Here there paved. with. 
ay be direct Oppoſition, ſince Honour is the Senſe 
nferred according to the moral Notions of Honour. 
thoſe who confer it, which. may be con- 
ry to thoſe of the Agent, and contrary to what he 
inks conducive to the publick Good. 5 


To allo the Prevalence of Honour, cannot with any 
ſon of juſt Reflection, weaken the Cauſe of Virtue, 
ce Honour preſuppoſes * a moral Senſe, both in thoſe 
o deſire it, and thoſe who confer it. But it is enough 
ſome Writers, who affect to be wondrous ſhrewd in 
ir Obſervations on human Nature, and fond of making; 
the World, as well as themſelves, a ſeliſh Generation, 
upable of any real Excellence or Virtue, without any na- 
al Diſpoſition toward æ publick Intereſt, or toward any 
ral Species; to get but a © Set of different Words from 
ole commonly uſed, yet including the fame natural 
Diſpoſitions + or preſuppoling them, however an inad- 
tent Reader may not obſerve it; and they are ſufficient- 
iſhed to ſhew, that there is no real Virtwe, that all is 
Hypocriſy, Diſguiſe, Art, or Intereſt. ** To be honoured, 
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4 highly efteemed, valued, praiſed, or on the contrary, to 
te be deſpiſed, undervalued, cenſured or condemned; to be 
*« proud or aſhamed, are Words without any meaning, if 
« we take away a moral Senſe.” Let this Senſe be as 0. 
pricious, inconſtant, different in different Perſons as they 
pleaſe toalledge, © a Senſe 1 there muſt be, and 
te natural it muſt be, if the Deſire of Eſteem, Pride o 
* Shame be natural.” , 


To make this compariſon between the publick and me 
ral Senſes on the one hand, and that of Honour on theo 
ther, tis to be obſerved, that all Averſion to Evil is Rronger 
than Deſire of poſitive Good. There are many ſorts of 
poſitive Good, without which any one may be eaſy, an 
enjoy others of a different kind: But Evil of almoſt ay 
kind, in a high Degree, may make Life intolerable. The 
avoiding of Evil is always allowed a more extenuating Ci 
cumſtance in a Crime, than the Proſpedt of poſitive Gui 
to make therefore juſt Compariſons of the Prevalence 
ſeveral Deſires or Senſes, their ſeveral Goods ſhould be q 
poſed to each other, and their Evils to each other, andnu 
the Pleaſures of one compared with the Pains of anothe 


Publick Affections, in their nearer Ties, frequent) 
vercome not only the Pleaſures of Honour, but even tit 
Pains of Shame. This is the moſt common Event in Lit 
that for ſome apprehended Intereſt of Offspring, Famil 
Friends, Men ſhould negle& Opportunities of gaining 
nour, and even incur Shame and Contempt. In Adtic 
done for the Service of a Party, there can be no compi 
ſon, for Hanour is often a Motive on both ſides. 


"Tis alſo certain, that the Fear of Shame, in ſome 
ſtances, will overcome all other Deſires whatſoever, en 
natural Affection, Love of — Virtue, Wealth,1 
even of Life it ſelf. This Fear has excited Parents tot 
Murder of their Offspring; has perſuaded Men to the m 
dangerous Enterprizes ; to ſquander away their Fortut 
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o Lives, The Diſtration and Convulſion of Mind obſer- 
eule in theſe Conflicts of Honour, with Virtue and pub- 
ick Affection, ſhews how unnatural that State is, where= 
+ W inthe ſtrongeſt Principles of Action, naturally deſigned to 
No operate and aſſiſt each other, are thus ſet in Oppoſition. 


o MW Tis perhaps impoſſible to pronounce any thing univer- 

ally 2 the Superiority of the Deſire of Honour 

on the one hand, or that of the Deſire of Virtue and pub · 
lick Good on the other. Habits or Cuſtom may perhaps de- 
termine the Victory on either ſide. Men in high Stations, 
who have long indulged the Deſire of Honour, and 
have formed the moſt frightful Apprehenſions of 
Contempt as the worſt of Evils; or even thoſe in lower 
Stations, who have been long enured to value Reputation 
n any particular, and dread Diſhonaur in that point, may 
have Fear of Shame ſuperior to all Averſions. Men, on 
e contrary, who have much indulged good Nature, or 
elected much upon the Excellency ef Virtue it ſelf, ab- 
trated from Honour, may find Affections of this kind. 
revalent above the Fear of Shame. 
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To compare the moral Senſe with the Senſe of Honour, 
re muſt find caſes where the Agent condemnsan Action 
th all its preſent Circumſtances as evil, and yet fears In- 
m by omitting it, without any unequal Motives of o- 
er kinds on either fide : Or when one may obtain Praiſe 
yan Action, when yet the Omiſſion of it would appear 
phimſelf as conſiderable a Virtue, as the Praiſe to be ex- 
etted from the Action wouldrepreſent the Action to be. 
he common Inſtances, in which ſome, who pretend 
cep Knowledge of human Nature, triumph much, have 
ot theſe neceſſary Circumſtances. When 

Man condemns Dwelling in 's private Sen- Duels no 


1th, ments, and yet practiſes it, we have in- proper In- 
ts toi eed a conſiderable Evidence of the Strength ſtances. 
the malt this Deſire of Honour, or Averſion to Shame, 

Hortm ace it ſurpaſſes the Fear of Death. But here on one hand, be- 
va) d 


es the Fear of Shame, there is the Fear of conſtant Inſulis of 
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loſing all the Advantages depending upon the Character of 
Courage, and ſometimes even ſome Species of Virtue ang 

lick Good, in reſtraining an inſolent Villain: On theo- 
ther hand is the Fear of Death. The moral Senſe is ſeldom 
much concerned: for however Men may condemn wolux- W ind of 
tary Duelling; however they may blame the Age for the i Rev 
Cuſtom, or cenſure the Laws as defective, yet generally, N whole 
in their preſent Caſe, Duelling appears a neceſlary Piece by her 
of Self-Defence againſt opprobrious Injuries and Affrontz tumely 
tor which the Law has provided no Redreſs, and conſe. {Wand that 
quently leaves Men to the natural Rights of Self-Defene {WAI theſ 
and Proſecution of Injuries. The Caſe teems to them the Non the « 
fame with that of Thieves and Night-Robbers, who may thus ex 
be put to Death by private Perſons, when there is no hope {hopes of 
of overtaking them by Law. Theſe are certainly the ing her C 


thisrer 
either 1 
look ir 
to con! 


Notions of thoſe who condemn Dwelling, and yet pra {Chara &e 
tile it. tuous A 
| unce boa 
It is foreign to our preſent Purpole,. to detect the Falls Mhous to tl 
cy of theſe an. 07 hut in. defence of Duels, as they ar 
commonly practiſed among us; when Men from a ſudden WM It is na 
Anger, upon ſome trifling or imaginary «fonts the deſ. Nafictitio 
Piling of which would appear honourable in every wilt a P 
Mans Eyes, expoſe themſelves, and otten their deareſ. n yrealit) 
Friends to Death, and hazard the Ruin of their own F- Were wou 


milies, as well as that of their Adverſary; tho' the Succi Ie knevy ; 


in ſuch Attempts can have no tendency to juſtify them {end to hi. 
— the diſhonourable Charge, or to procure any Honout f Moral, 
from Men of worth. Wis Proj 7 

L f | : 0 Senſe 7 
Nor the The magnified Inſtance of Lucretia i r Neglect. 


Caſe of yet leſs to our purpoſe. Some talk, as if n the othe 


Lucretia. * ſhe indeed would rather have died thuſſave more 
conſented to the Crime; but the Crime didWre, our c 

not appear ſo great an Evil as the Diſhonour; to the Guilt y have | 
S ſhe ſubmitted to avoid the Shame.“ Let us conlider Mary, as v. 
— — | - — — — The Ady 
I1no Cou 


* Livy, Lib. i. c. 57. : 
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is renowned Argument. Was there then no Motive on 
either fie, but Fear of Shame, and a Senſe of Duty? If we 
book into the Story, we ſhall find, that to perſuade her. 
to conſent, there conſpired, beſide the Fear of Shame, 
and of Death, which the little regarded, the Hope of no- 
be Revenge, or rather of Juſtice on the Raviſher, and the 
whole Tyrant's Family; nay, the Hopes of a nobler Fame 
by her future Conduct; the Fear of ſuffering that con- 
tumely by force, which ſhe was tempted to conſent to, 
and that in ſuch a manner as ſhe could have had no Redreſs. 
Alltheſe Conſiderations concurred to make her conſent. 
On the other fide, there was only the moralSenſe of a Crime 
thus extenuated by the moſt 2 Neceſſity, and by 
hopes of doing Fuſtice to her Husband's Honour, and reſeu- 
mg her Country: Nay, could ſhe not have at once ſaved het 
uracter and her Life by conſenting; when in that vir- 
wous Age ſhe might have expected Secrecy in the Prince, 
nce beaſting of ſuch Attempts would have been dange- 
ous to the greateſt Man in Rome? | 


rA 


It is not eaſy to find juſt Room for a Compariſon: even 
dhRitious Caſes, between theſe two Principles. Were 
vile Where a D of 2 or of 
ny reality in Religion, in a Country where his ſecular In- 
— not ſuffer by a Character of — and yet 
te knew that the Profeſſion of zealous Devotion would 
end to his Honour: If ſuch a Perſon could have any Senſe 
out pf Morality, particularly an Averſion to Difimulation, then 
W's Profeſſion of Religion would evidence the Superiority of 
ie Senſe of Honour; and his Diſcovery of his Sentiments, 
Neglect ot Religion, would evidence the Ballance to be 
as it Wo the other fide, I preſume in England and Holland, we 
ave more Inſtances of the latter than the former, Tis 
rue, our Gentlemen who affect the Name of Freedom, 
lay have now their Hopes of Honoun trom their own 
arty, as well as others. 


— || The Adherence to any particular Religion by one in a 
range Country, where it was diſhonourable, would _ 
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be allowed a good Inſtance of the Prevalence of a moral x. 
Species; it is a very common jux indeed, but here are 


Intereſts of another Life, and Regard toa future Return to hap 
a Country where this Religion is in repute, jy of tl 
The Pleaſures IX. The Pleaſures of the internal Senſe, 1 4 


of Imaginati- or of the Imagination, are allowed by al, 
on greate? who have any tolerable Tafte of them, x 
than thoſe of a much ſuperior Happineſs to thoſe of the 
external Sen- external Senſis, tho they were enjoyed tg 
ſes. | hits the full. 


Other Compariſons might be made but with leſs uſe, a 
certainty in any general Concluſions, which might be 
drawn from them. | 


Theſe Pleaſures of Wealth or Power, are proportioned wk 
to the Gratifications of the Deſires or Senſes, which tt rena! 
Agent intends to gratify by them: So that, for the Re»... kee 
ſons above offered, * Wealth and Power give gr jk ah eas, t 

ineſs to the Virtuous, than to thoſe who conſult ont ie Te, 
xuryor external Splendor. If theſe Delires are grow in and 
enthuſiaſtick and babitual, without regard to any other Mice. 


end than Poſſeſſion, they are an endleſs Source of Vexation, 
without any real Enjoyment ; a perpetual Cra ving, without f , In! 
Nowriſhment or Digeſtion; and they may ſur mount allo enjoys 
ther RRions, Wy Als borrowed from other Affection e abft r 
themſelves. | 


are 
"TY a ; en the 

The fantaſtick Deſires are violent, in proportion to tit 
Senſes from which the aſſociated Ideasare borrowed. Oi. 


ew, B 


gro 


ly it is to be obſerved, that however the Defires may be . nkind 
olent, yet the obtaining the Object deſired gives little Satin under 
faction; the Poſſeſſion diſcovers the Vanity and Deceit, au non 
the Fancy is turned toward different Objects, in a perpem f nf 
al Succeſſion of inconſtant Purſuits. i ndcee. 
ug with 
5, and } 
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KX. Theſe ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure or Pain A Compa- 
e ¶ are next to be compared as to their Duration. riſon of the 
nere we are not only to conſider the Certain- ſeveral 

ty of the Objects occaſioning theſe Senſati- Pleaſures as 
; ons, but the Conſtancy of our Reliſh or Fan- to Durati- 
455 cy. ' 0. 


1. The Objects neceſſary to remove the Pains of 4p - 
etite, and to give as grateful external Senſations as any o- 
thers, to a Perſon of a correct Imagination, may be univer- 
ally ſecured by common Prudence and Induſtry. But 
then the Senſations themſelves are ſhort and tranſitory ; 
he Pleaſure continues no longer than the Appetite, nor 
does it leave any thing behind it, to ſupply the Intervals of 
njoyment. When the Senſation is paſt, we are no hap- 
ier for it, there is no Pleaſure in Reflection; nor are paſt 


onel Wen {ations any Security againſt, or Support under either 
the erna! Pain, or any other ſort of Evil incident to us. If 
Rev ve keep theſe Senſes pure, and unmixed with foreign 
00 deas, they cannot furniſh Employments for Life: If fo- 
I ign Ideas come in, the Objects grow difficult and uncer- 
' 


un, 
ice 


. and our Reliſh or Fancy full of Inconſtancy and Ca- 


ation, 


chou 2. In like manner, the Pleaſures of the Imagination may 
2 enjoyed by all, and be a ſure Foundation of Pleaſure, if 


e abſtract from Property, and keep our Imagination pure. 
ch are the Pleaſures in the Obſervation of Nature, and 
enthe Works of Art; which are ordinarily expoſed to 
ew. But as theſe give leſs Pleaſure the more familiar 
e grow, they cannot ſufficiently employ or entertain 
kind, much leſs can they ſecure us againſt, or ſupport 
under the Calamities of Life, ſuch as Anger, Sorrow, 
honour, N or external Pain. It the monſtrous 
trifin g Taſte take place, or the Ideas of Property, they 
indeed give ſufficient Employment, but they bring 
ug with them litt e Pleaſure, frequent Diſguſts, Anxi- 
and Diſap poiꝶt ments, in the acquiring and retaining 
lr Objects. 

3. The 


to tht 
Ons 


. Thel 
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3. The pmwblick Happineſs is indeed, as to external Ar. 4 
pearance, a very uncertain Object; nor is it often in ou 
Power to remedy it, by changing the Courſe of Event, W« 4&ic 
There are perpetual Changes in Mankind from Pleaſure 
to Pains, and often from Virtue to Vice. Our publit 
Deſires muſt therefore frequently fubject us to Sorroy; 
and the pleaſures of the publick Senſe muſt be very ino 
fant. *Tis true indeed, that a general Good-will to ou 
kind, is the moſt conſtant Inclination of the Mind, whid 
grows upon us by Indulgence; nor are we ever diſſatisſa 
with the Fancy: The Incertainty therefore is wholly oy: 
ing to the Objects. If there can be any Conlideratin 
found out to make it probable, that in the Whole all 
vents tend to Happineſs, this implicit Hope indeed my 
make our publick Affeckions the greateſt and moſt conſan 
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by 
Source of Pleaſure. Frequent Reflection on this, is tl 5 — 
beſt Support under the Sorrow ariſing from particula H Henn 
vils, befalling our Fellow - Creatures. In our nearer not rer 
tachments brought upon our ſelves, we may procurek Suppot 
our ſelves the greateſt Enjoymentsof this kind, withon way n 
ſiderable Security and Conſtancy, by chuſing for our Friniſſſ us delig 
or deareſt Favourites, Perſons of juſt Apprehenſiom . theſe v 
Things, whoare _—_— only to the neceſſary Evil ſcem to 
Life, and can enjoy all the certain and conſtant Good. M Derr 
in like manner, our Attachments to a Country may il that of 
fixed by ſomething elſe than the Chance of our Natiw 
The Enjoyments of the publick Senſe cannot indeed li It may 
cure us againſt bodily Pains or [.ofſs; but they are ofmſubject, 
conſiderable Support under them. Nothing can mate, by 
lay Sorrow and Deje#ion of Mind for private MisfortuaWiterent f 
than good Nature, and Reflection upon the HappinsWW/ but ſ 
thoſe we love. | erception 5 
| | Pose 
4. The moral Senfe, if we form true Opinions of H Pure 
Tendencies of Actions, and ef the Afe#i0:25 whence tit 
(Prins, as it is the Fountain of the moſt intenſe Plea . 
D © it is in itſelf conſtant, not ſubject to Caprice 
Change. If we reſolutely incourage this Senſe, “ Treat. 


6: grows more acute by frequent Gratiſica tion, ne 


« clo 
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« coys, nor ever is ſurfeited. We not only are ſure never 
w want Opportunities of doing Good, which are in eye 
u WW « ry one's power in the higheſt Degree; * but each good 
« Action is Matter of pleatant Reflection as long as we live. 
« Theſe Pleaſures cannot indeed, wholly ſecure us againſt 
all kinds of Uneaſmeſs, yet they never tend natu rally to 
increaſe them. On the contrary, their general Ten- 
dency is to lead the virtuous Agent into all Pleaſures, in 
the higheſt Degree in which they are conſiſtent with 
* each other. Our external Senſes are not weakned by 
virtue, our Imaginations are not impaired; the temte- 
* rate 'Enjoyment of all external Pleaſures is the higheſt, 
© Avirtuous Conduct is generally tFe moſt prudent, even 
as to-outward Proſperity. Where Virtue colts us much, 
its own Pleaſures are the more ſublime. It directly ad- 
vances the Pleaſures of the publick Senfe, by leading us 
to promote the publick Happineſs as far as we can; and 
Honour is its natural and ordinary Attendant. If it can- 
not remove the neceſſary Pains of Lite, yet it is the belt 
Suppott under them. Theſe moral Pleaſures do ſome 
way more nearly affect us than any other: They make 
us delight in our ſelves, and reliſh our very Nature. By 
theſe we perceive an interna! Dignity and Worth ; and 
ſeem to have a Pleaſure like to that aſcribed often to the 
Deity, by which we enjoy our own ferfection, and 
that of every other Being.” 


It may perhaps ſeem too metaphyſical to alledge on this 
ett — — Senſations Pos 2. upon, or 
lated by the Conſtitution of our Nature, to — 
fterent from our ſelves; to a Body which wie do not c 

j, but ſomething belonging to this Self. That other 
rrceptions of Foy or Pleaſure carry with them Relations 
Objects, and Spaces diſtinct fromthe Self; whereas © the 
Pleaſures of Virtucare the very Perfection of this SELF, 


* 8 * 


* Treat. 2. Sect. 3. laſt Paragraph. 
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e and are immediately perceived as ſuch, independent of I then, v 
external Objects. the wo 
caly in 
Our Senſe of Honour may afford very conſtant Pleaſure; Wor fear 

by good Occonomy : If our moral Senſe be not perverted; 
if we form juſt Apprehenſions of the Worth of other, WW The ; 
Honour ſhall be pleaſant to us in a compound Proportion No For; 


of the Numbers and Werth of thoſe who confer it, H neſs. 
therefore we cannot approve our ſelves to al, ſo as took 
tain univerſal Honour among all to whom we are known, MW The! 
yet there are ſtill Men of juſt Thought and Reflection, ¶ moſt p 
whoſe Eſteema virtuous Man may procure. Their Dies us: 
zity, will compenſate the Want of Numbers, and ſuppariſſnlipid b 
us againſt the Pains of Cenſwre from the Injudicious. =) 
| edo no 
The Inconſtancy of the Pleaſures of Wealth and poem; 
is well known, and is occaſioned, not perhaps by Chang nue in : 
of Fancy, for theſe Deſires are found to continue long ¶iſguiſe 
nough, ſince they tend toward the univerſal Meaus of gu 8 Mas! 
tifying all other Deſires; but by the Uncertainty of olWicious 1 
1ects or Events neceſlary to gratify ſuch continually inc. he 
ling Deſires as theſe are, where there is not ſome fix in one 
View different from the Wealth or Power itſelf. When inWlick Af 
deed they are deſired only as the Means of gratifying ſlongWpnaridice, 
other well-regulated Deſires, we may ſoon obtain ſuch eth, or 
Portion as will fatisfy us. But if once the End be forgu ing his 
ten, and Wealth or Power become grateful for themſelingWutatior 
no farther Limits are to be expected: the Deſires are ini be reput. 
tiable, not is there any conſiderable Happineſs in any ges void 
Degree of either. pligent f 
ty. Ot; 
The Durn- Fl. Were we to conſider the Durs able, an 
tions of the of the ſeveral Pains, we may find it Mtof th, 
ſeveral nerally as the Duration of their Pleaſures. i Securi 
Pains con- to the external Senſes, the old Epicur", than 
federed. Conſolation is generally juſt: Where then him, 
| is violent it ſhortens our Duration: wu Hicating 
it does not ſhorten our Duration, it is generally elti Conduct 
* foleraòle, or admits of frequent Intermiſſons; I the on 


II 
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then, when the external Pain is once paſt, no Mortal is 
the worſe for having endured it. There is nothing un- 
ealy in the Reflection, when we have no preſent Pain, 
or fear no Return of it. 


WW The :7ternal _ are not properly Avenues of Pain. 
No Form is neceſſarily the Occaſion of poſitive Uncaſi- 
nels. 


The Pains of the moral Senſe and Senſe of Honour, are 
moſt perpetual. Tie, the Refuge of other Sorrows, 
Fives us no Relief from theſe. All other Pleaſures are made 
otMnipid by theſe Pains, and Life itſelt an uncaſy Burden, 

Dur very Self, our Nature is diſagreeable to us. Tis true, 
redo not always obſerve the Vicious to be uneaſy. The 
oeeformity of Vice often does not appear to thoſe who con- 
aal nue in a Courſe of it. Their Actions are under ſome 
noe iguiſe af Innocence, or even of Virtue itſelt. When. 
gs Mask is pulled off, as it often happens, nor can any 
* ofMicious Man prevent its happening, Vice will appear as a 
cer, whoſe Aſpect no Mortal can bear, This we may 
fuel de in one Vice, which perhaps has had fewer falſe or fan- 
en u tick Aſſociations of favourable Ideas than any, wiz. 
; om! wardice, or ſuch a ſelfiſh Love of Life, and Averſion to 
ſeth, or to the very Hazard of it, as hindersa Man from 
forgolf ing his Country or his Friend, or ſupporting his own 
nſelWutation. How few of our gay Gentlemen can bear 
re in be reputed Cowards, or even ſecretly to imagine them- 
ges void of Courage? This is not tolerable to any, how 
gigent ſoe ver they may be about other Points of Mo- 
y. Other Fices would appear equally odious and de- 
pura able, and bear as horrid an Aſpect, were they equally 
4 it rt of the Diſguiſes of Virtue. A vicious Man has no o- 
ſures. r Security againſt the Appearances of this terrifying 

unn, than Ignorance or Inadvertance. If Truth break in 

e theben him, as it often muſt, when any Adverſity ſtops his 
„: Wü ricating Pleaſures, or Spectators uſe Freedom with 
ly eig Conduct, he is render d perpetually miſerable, or muſt 
„; Mo the only Remedy which Reaſon would ſuggeſt, all 
die Reparation of Injuries, and a new Courſe of _ 
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the Neceſſity ot which is not ſuperſeded by any Remey 
ſuggeſted by the Chriſtian Revelation. 


The Pains of the publick Senſe are very laſting. The 
M;ſery of others, either in paſtor preſent Ages, is matter 
of very uneaſy * and muſt continue ſo, if ther 
State appears in the whole abſolurely Evil. Againſt this 1 
there is no Relief but the Conſideration of a good gouer- 


* zimg Mix p, ordering all for good in the Whole, with Ma 


E the Belief of a future Stute, where the particular ſeen- ciple 

ing Diſorders are rect fed. A firm Perſuaſion of thek 

Things, with ſtrong publick Afﬀections intereſting u 

ſtrongly in this Whole, and conſidering this Whole as a/ E 

great Syſiem, in which all is wiſely ordered for good, my W 

ſecure us againſt theſe Pains by removing the Opiniqni Dara io: 

any abſolutely Evil. : Side o 
ſeit the 


The Pains ariſing from fooliſh Aſſociations. of 
Ideas, with the Gratifications. of external Senſes, or wi 
the Enjoyment of Objects of Beauty or Grandeur, 
from the Deſires of Praperty, the Humour of Diſfinũ 
may be as conſtant as the Pains of the Senſes from whi 
theſe Ideas are borrowed. Thus what we gain by tit 
Aſſociations is very little. The Deſires of Trifles 
often made very ſtrong and. uncaſy.; the Pleaſure 
10 Poſſeſſon very ſmall and of ſhort Continuance, only 
the Objects be familiar, or the Fancy change: Butt 
Painc of Diſappointment are often very laſting and 
* lent. Would we guard againſt theſe Aſſociations, "nll: 
real rde Life remains, and we may be eaſy wi 
out theſe things, whichto others occaſion the grak 


* Pains. 


 Gemmas, Marmor, Ekur, Tyrrhena Sigilla, Tabellus 
Argentum, veſtes Getulo Murice tiactas, F 
i nan haber, eſt qui nec curat habere. 


IT 


| SECT. VI; 

i Some” general Concluſions | concerning the beſt 
u Management of our Deſires. With [ome Prin- 
ny ciples neceſſary to Happineſs. - 


JE ſee therefore, upon comparing the ſeveral Kinds 

of Pleafures and Pains, both as to Intention and 
Duration, that the whole Sum of Intereſt lie: upon the 
Side of Virtue, Publick- wh and Honour. That to for- 
* feit theſe Pleaſures in who'e, or in part, for any other- 
* Enjoyment, is the moſt fooliſh Bargain; and on the can- 
trary, to ſecure them with the Sacrifice of all others, is 
the trueſt Gain. ü 


There is one general Ober va tion to be pre- Conſtant: 
fed, which appears of the greateſt Ne- Dyifeipline- 
ſſity for the juſt Management of all our De- neceſſary. 


ure Wires; viz. that we ſhould, as much as poſſi- 

nl) ic, in all Affairs of Importance to our ſelves or others; 

ut event the Piolence of their confuſed Senſation, and ſtop 
dein Propenſities from breaking out into Action, till we 


ave fully examined the real Moment of the Object, either 


4 a conſtant Attention of Mind, an habitual Difciphne 


tending it; more particularly, the real Values af exter- 


/ 


EC 


micious Actions, to which. even the beſt of our Paſſions 


our Deſires or Averfions. The only way to effect this 


over our ſelves, and a fixed Reſolution to ſtop all Action, 
before a calm Examination of every Circumſſance at- 


nal Objects, and the moral Qualities or Tempers of rati- 
onal Agents, about whom our Affections may be em- 
» oa This Power we may obtain over our ſclves, 
a frequent Confideration of the great Calamities, and 


lead us, when we arc-raftily hurried into Action: by- 
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110 The Nature and Conduct 
their Violence, and by the confuſed Senſations, and fanta. 
ftick Aſſociations of Ideas which attend them: Thus we 
may raile an habitualSuſpicion and Dread of every violet 
Paſſion, which, recurring a, with them continually, Wi « App 
may in ſome meaſure counter-ballance their Propenſim M this 
ae confuſed Senſations. 'This Diſcipline of our Paſſions is 

in general neceſſary. The unkind or deſtructive Afectin, WW How 
our Anger, Hatred, or Averſion to rational Agents, ſeem WM moral I 
to need it moſt ; but there is alſo a great Neceſſity for it, ¶ eaſily a 
even about the tender and benign Affections, leſt we ſhaullWtrifling 
be hurried into univerſal and abſolute Evil, by the Appear WM Acquair 
ance of particular Good : And conſequently it muſt bed which, 
the higheſt Importance to all, to ſtrengthen as much »Mof confi 
poſſible, 5 frequent Meditation and Reflection, the cin of as iy: 


& Hon 
Men 
nue 


Deſires either private or publick, rather than the particuzMpraiſe or 
Paſſions, and to make the calm univerſal Benevolence ſu ¶ Pervices, 


rior to them. not e 
pleaſe ol 
uſtly cor 
ited, 


Reſigna- That the neceſſary Reſignation of othe 
tion o ſen- Pleaſures may be the more eaſy, we mult 
ſual Plea- quently ſuggeſttoour ſelves theſe Conliden 


fares. tions above-mentioned, © External flu If the 
* {ares are ſhort and tranſitory, leave nor Conte 


* e Reflection, and are no manner of Advantage 
« us when they are paſt; we are no better than if wel 
« wanted them altogether.” | | 


erfonal L 
ve and 
ame; W 


Inlike manner, © paſt Pains give us no unpleaſant i — No: 
* flefion, nor are we the worſe for having endured then Cur ege. 
If they are violent, our Exiſtence will probably be ſho Templa 
* if not, they are tolerable, or allow long Intervals i Non ali, 
« Eaſe.” Let us join to theſe a ſtoical Conſrderation; © H Unininij 
« external Pains give us a noble Opportunity of n 0 magy 
« Pleaſleres in Fortitude, and Submiſſion to the Order ot i | 
« whole, if we bear them reſolutely ; but if we fret ui There is 
* them, we do not alleviate the Suffering, but rather ore impo 
« creaſe it by Di/content or Sullenneſs.” When ext Moralir 


Paizs muſt beendured voluntarily to avoid moral Evil, Wult, by x 
muſt, as muchas poſſible, preſent to our ſelves ** the ¶ ! ed at a ve 
« ral Species itſelt, with the publick Good to _ were! 
5 i N 3 ni N 
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„ © Honour and 4pprobation to be expected from all good 
+ Men, the Deir v, and our own Hearts, it we conti- 
nue firm; and on the contrary, the 1 Shame and 
7, © Apprehenſion of future Puniſhments, if we yield to 
n this Temptation. | 


How neceſlary it is to break off the vain Aſſociations of 
em moral Ideas, from the Objects of external * will alſo 
easily appear. This may be done, by conſidering how 
u triding the Services are which are done to our Friends or 
Acquaintances, by ſplendid Entertainments, at an Expence, 
which, otherways employed, might have been to them 
of conſiderable Importance. Men who are at eaſe, and 
of as irregular Imaginationsas our ſelves, may admire and 
praiſe our Magnificence; but thoſe who need more durable 
ervices, Will never think themſelyes muchobliged. We 
annot expect any Gratitude for what was done only to 
plcaſe our own Vanity: The Indigent eaſily ſee this, and 
| conſider upon the whole how much they have pro- 
ted, ; ; 


If the Wealth of the Luxurious fails, he is the Object 
r Contempt: No body pities him nor honours him: his 
eſonal Dignity was placed by himſelf in his Table, Equi- 
we and Furniture; his Admirers placed it alſo in the 
me: When theſe are gone all isloſt. 


Non eſt melius quo inſumere poſſis ? 

Cur eget indignus quis quam te Divite? quare 

Templa ruunt antiqua Deum? cur improbe care. 

Non aliquid Patria ex tanto emetiris acervo? 

Uni nimirum tibi recte ſemper erunt res: 

O magnus poſthac inimicis Riſus.— Hor. 


There is no Enjoyment of external Pleaſure, which has 
ore impoſed upon Men of late, by ſome confuſed Species 


exten Morality, than Gallantry. The ſenſible Pleaſure alone 

vil, uſt, by all Men who have the leaſt Reflection, be eſtee- 

the n ed at a very low rate: But the Deſires. of this kind, as 
were by Nature intended to found the molt conſtant 


uninterrupted 
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uninterrupted Friondſhip, and to introduce the moſt vent. W there i. 
rable and lovely Relations, by M arriages and kanu be kep 
ariſe in our Hearts, attended with ſome of the /weer} tion of 
Aﬀetiqns, witha diſintereſted Love and Tenderneſs, with rects h 
a moſt gentle and obliging Deportment, with ſomething 10 
great and heroick in our Temper. The Wretch who ria M5! 

no higher in this Paſſion than the mean /en/ual Gratificatin, thing v 
is abhorred by every one: But theſe ſublimer Senſation of ot he 
and Paſſions do often fo fill the Imaginations of the In- ſetvien 
rous, that they are unawares led into the moſt contempt; . 
ble and cruel! Conduct which can be imagined. Wa II. 
for ſome trifling tranſitory Senſations, which they might aconſta 
have innocently enjoyed along with the higheſt mn intende 
Bleaſures in Marriage, they expoſe the very Perſon te haza 
love and admire to the deepeſt Ifamy and Sorrow, totie Mic fr 
Contempt of the World, to perpetual Comfuſion, Remerh, the Dej; 
and Anguiſh; or, to what is worle, an Inſenſibility of il It this 
Honour or Shame, Virtue or Vice, Good or Evil, to & fm © 
the Scornand Averſion of the World; and all this colou-· ¶ t on!) 
ed over with the gay Notions of Pleaſantry, Genteelnt| about 
Politeneſs, Courage, high Enjoyment of 1 iſe. - By 
The Pot 
perfecti 


Would Men allo themſelvesa little Time to reflecta 
the whole Effect of ſuch capricious Purſuits, the Angui 


and Diſtractions of Mind which theſe Sallies of Pleaſah re, ha 
give to Hubands, Fathers, Brothers; would they conlidif”: ific 

ow they themſelves would reſent ſuch Treatment of "#2" 
Wife, a Child, a Siſtir; how much deeper ſuch Diftreſlaſ** pe 
are, than thoſe trifling Loſſes or Damages, for which" Pe 
think it juſt to bring 52 Authors of them to the Gallows — 0 
ſure none but a thorow Villain could either practiſe or pM; th ; $ 


prove the one more than the other. 


Awiſe Man in his Oeconomy, muſt do much even i 
Gomplaiſance to the Follies of others, as well as his oh 


Qonveniency, to ſupport. that general good Opinion Wii 2 a 
muſt be maintained by thoſe who would be publickly u #r107 
ful. His Experce; muſt be ſore way ſuited to his Fortin Jen 
eo avoid the Imputation of Avarice. If indeed whit a 


faved in privaze Expences, be employed in genera off | 


* ” 
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there is little __ of this Charge. Such a Medium may 
be kept as to be above Cenſure, and yet below any Affecta- 
tin of Honour or Diſtinction in theſe matters. If one cor- 
res his own Imagination in theſe things, he will be in no 
* uf of doing any thing pernicious to pleaſe others. He 
Ry. i ſtill in a State fit to judge of the real Importance of ev 
thing which occurs te him, and will gratify the falſe Reli 


ew of others, no farther than it is conſiſtent with, and ſub- 
am] (er vicnt to ſome nobler Views. | 
eu. To make the Pleaſures of Imagination Conduct 


aconſtant Source of Delight, as they ſeem neceſſary 
intended in the Frame of our Nature, with about the 
po hazard of Pain, it is neceſſary to keep the Pleaſures 
Senſe free from foreign Ideas of Property, and of Imagi- 
the Deſire of Diſtinction, as much as poſſible. nation. 

If this can be dane, we may receive Pleaſure 

from every M ork of Nature or Art around us. We enjoy 
got only the whole of Nature, but the united Labours of 
alabout us. To prevent the Idea of Property, let us con- 


* Speftator.: Wherein is he the better or the happier ?”” 
The Poer, or the Connoiſſeur, who judges nicely of the 
perfection of the Werks of Art, or the Beauties of Na- 


magnificent Palace, the grand Apartments, the Viſtas, the 
bunt ains, the Urns, the Statues, the Grotto: and Arborrs, 
we expoſed either in their own Nature, or by the Inclina- 
tion of the Proprigtor, to the Enjoyment of others. The 


ich y 
ure of the Proprietor depends upon the Admirarion of 
* dthers ; 4 robs Himel of his chief Enjoyment if he 


cludes Spefators : Nay, _ not a Taſte for Nature be 
_ giving greater Delight than the Obſervation of 
, — It 
ven 8” 


* Deterius Lybicis olet, Ait nitgt, Herba labillis ? 

chu Purior in vici; aqua tendit rumpere Plumbum, 

orten Quamgue per pronum trepidat cum munmure rium 
hn 


Nempe inter varias nutritur Sylua Golumnas, 


| off 
tht 


hder © how little the Proprietor enjoys more than the 


ure, has generally a higher Tafte than the Profeſſor. The 
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Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 


Pleaſure than the human Face Divine? 


— ——— 


this! 
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Laudaturque Domus, longos que proſpicit Agros. 


jen 
Hor. meme 


to the! 
Archit. 
ſome a 
only F. 

ols t. 
luits of 


Muſt an artſul Grove, an Imitation of a Wilderneſs, or the 
mare confined Forms or Ever-greens, pleaſe more than the 
real Foreſt, with the Trees of God ? Shall a Statue give more 


Where the Humour of Diſtiuction is not corrected, our 
Equals become our Adyerfaries : The Grandeur of anothe us conf 
is our Miſery, and makes our Enjoy ments inſipid. Then . 
is only one way of making this Humour to erable, by 
this way is almoſt inconſiſtent with the Inclination itſel 
viz. * continually to haunt with our Interiors, and com. Mfenſon 
« pare our ſelves with them.” But if inconſtant Forrun, 
or their own Merit do raiſe any of them to equal us, ou 
Pleaſure is loſt, or we muſt tink our ſelves to thoſe who 
are ſtill Inferior, and abandon the Society of every Peru 1, 
whole Art or Merit raiſes him. How poor a Thoughtu 22 


The Purſuits of the Learned have often as much Foly 
in them as any others, when Studies are not valued accor- 
ding to their Uſe in Life, or the real Pleaſures they contain 


but for the Difficulty and Obſcurity, and conſequent'y r; 
Rarity and Diflindtion Na) dh ma bs made d * 
the moſt noble and manly Studies, even of Morals, Pa, | 

ricks, and Religion itſelf, if our Admiration and Deſire ter; aA 
minate upon the Knowledge itſelf, and not upon the Polley, _ t 
ſion of the Diſpoſetions and Affections inculcated in they, * 


Studies. If theſe Studies be only matter of Amuſement 
and Speculation, inſtead of leading us into a conſtant Diſa 
pline over our ſelves, to correct our Hearts, and to guilt 
our Actions, we are not much better employed, than 
we had been ſtudying ſome uſeleſs Relations of Numb! 
or Calculations of Chances. T; 


ffect m 
Clinati 
tion in 


Weca 
d Bent 
els an ir 
dvain 


There is not indeed any part of Knowledge which cu 
be called 8 uſeleſs. The moſt abſtratted Parts of Mi 
thematicks, and the Knowledge of mythological Hiſtory,® 

Ant 
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mtient Allegories, have their own Pleaſures not inferior 
tothe more gay Entertainments of Painting, Muſick, or 
Architecture; and it is tor the Advantage of Mankind that 
ſome are found, who have a Taſte for theſe Studies. The 
only Fault lics, in letting any of thoſe inferior Iaſtes en- 

oſs the whole Man to the Excluſion of the nobler Pur- 
fuits of Virtue and Humanity. 


Concerning all theſe Pleaſures of the Imagination, let 
sconfider alio © how little ſupport they can give Men 
« under any of the Calamities of Life,“ ſuch as the Trea- 
hery or Baſeneſs of a Friend, a Ii e, a Child, or the per- 


pexing !ritricacies of our common Affairs, or the Appre- 
benſion of Death. | 


Re veraque Metus hominum, Curæque ſequaces 
Nec metuunt ſonitus Armorum, nec fera Jela; 
Audafierque inter Reges, rerumque Potentes 
Verſantur, nec fulgorem reverentur ab àuro, 
Nec clarum weſtis ſplendorem pur pureai 


Quiddubitas quiz omne ſit hoc rationis egeſtas? Luc, 


Ill. Under this Head ot our Internal Ideas of 
tenſe, we muſt obſerve one natural Effect Divinity 

f it, that it leads us into As prehenſions of a ariſe from 
Dir r. Grandeur, Beauty, Order, Har- the Inter. 
ony, wherever they occur, raiſe an Opi- nal Senſes. 
on of a Mix p, of Deſign, and Wiſdom. 

rery thing great, regular, or 2 excites Fe- 
ation, either toward itſelf, if we imagine it animated, 
not animated, toward ſome apprehended Cauſe No 
termination of our Mind is more natural than this, no 
ect more univerſal. One has better Reaſon to deny the 


Iclination between the Sexes to be natural, than a Diſpo- 
don in Mankind to & lig ion. 


de cannot open our Eyes, without diſcerning Graudeur 
« Beatty every where. Whoever receives theſe Ideas, 
tan inward Feneration ariſe. We may fall into a Thou- 

vain Reaſonings: fooliſh limited Notions of D 1 v 1- 
NITY 
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NI may be formed, as attached to the particu'ar Pla 
or Objects, which ſtrike us in the moſt lively manner, 
Cuſtom, Prejudice of Senie or Education, may confirm 
ſome fooliſh Opinion about the Nature or Cauſe of thel 


0 h 4 
MIniO! 
1 Ei 


ure 0 


Appearances: But whatever a ſuperior Mix p, a govern-WndsSe 
ing INTENT1ON or DEs1GN is imagined, there Rs 
ligion begins in its moſt ſimple Form, and an inward nf It 
votion ariſes. Our Nature is as much determined to ti r A 
as to any other Perception or Affection. How we mee. 
nage theſe Ideas and Affections, is indeed of the great e prin 
Importance to our Happineſs or Miſery. hem, 
; trim. 
The Apprehenſion of an univerſal Mix p with Poœe e For 
and Knowledge, is indeed an agreeable Object of Celast 
temp ation. But we muſt form our Ideas of all intelligu . cit 
Natures, with ſome Reſemblance or A to duch pa; 
ſelves: We muſt conceive ſomething correſpondent to oi ien 
Affeclions in the Divinity, with ſome moral Ajjralibly | 
Henſions of the Actions and Tempers of his CreaturaWillible 
The Order of Nature will ſuggeſt many Confirmations Men, an 
this. We muſt cenclude ſome Worſhip acceptable, aſMkes hi 
fome Expreſſions of Gratitude as our Duty. The Cn free 
ceptions of the-D £1 TY muſt be various, according ii nor 
the different Degreesof Attention and Reaſoning in WP, his 
Obſervers,” and their own Tempers and Affections. Im fture, 
— Foun divine Mix p as cruel, wrathſul, or capricimg and 
muſt be a perpetual Source of Dread and Horror; and wi not. 


be apt toraiſe a Reſemblanceof Temper in the Worſhip End 
with its attendant Miſery. A contrary Idea of the DH wat 
N Tx, as good, and kind, delighting in univerſal Hap! 
neſs, and ordering all Events of the Univerſe to this EW! ic {an 
as it is the moſt delighful Contemplation, ſo it fils the goſh The 
Mind witha conſtant Security and Hope, amidſt either any 


lick Diſorders, or private Calamities. the per 
extern 
To find out Which of theſe two Repreſentations of i Bodies 


Derry is the true one, we muſt conſult the Uaiverſe, ies of 
Effect of his Power, and the Scene of his Actions. Yurious 
-what' has been obſerved by ſo many ingenious Aua“ 
7 ee 
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oth Antient and Mogern, one cannot beat a loſs which O- 
inion tochuſe. -We& may only on this occaſion conſider 


tun e Evidences of divine Goodneſs appearing in the Struc- 
deere of our 093 Nature, and in the Order of dur Paſſions 
rem. Ind Senſes. | 
* It was obſerved above, how admirably Evidence 
tur Affections are contrived for good in the of the Goods 
bole. Many of them indeed do not purſue neſs of God 
he private Good of the Agent; nay, many of in the 
hem, in various Caſes, icem to tend to his Frame of 
etriment, by concerning him violently in our Senſes 
e Fortunes of others, in their Adverſity, as and Affec- 
ellas their Proſperity. But they all aim at fins. 


ul, either private or publick : and by them 


q particular Agent is made, in a great meaſure, ſub- 
rvient to the good of the whole. Mankind are thus in- 
ulibly link d together, and make one great Syſtem, by an 
viſible Union. He who voluntarily continues in this U- 
on, and delights in employing his Power for his Kid. 
kes himſelf happy: He who does not continue this U- 


he Collin freely, but affects to break it, makes himſelf wretch- 
rding N nor yet can he break the Bonds of Nature, His publick 
g in d iſe, his Love of Honour, and the very Neceſſities of his. 
s Inc, will continue to make him depend upon his Sy/- 
api and engage him to ſerve it, whether he inclines to it 
and wii not. Thus we are formed with a View toa general 
prſnippe ed End; and may in our own Nature diſcern a univerſal 
ie Did watchful for the whole. 
al Hay! 
this Erbe ſame is obſervable in the Order of our external Sen- 
s theo The fimple Productions of Nature, which are uſe- 
cher any Species of Animals, are alſo grateſu! to them; 
the pernicious or uſeleſs Objects are made dilagreeable. 
external Senſations are no doubt often painful, when 
ons of Bodies are in a dangerous State; when they want 
niverſh ies of Nouriſhment; when any thing external would 
ns. M urious to them. But if i appears, that the gene- 
\s Au are wiſely conſtituted, and that it is neceſſary 


de Good of a Syſtem of ſuch Agents, to be under 
M i thy 
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* the Influence of general Laws, upon which there is o 
« cafion for Prudence and Activity; the particular Pain 
octaſtoned by a neceſſary Law of Senſation, can be ny 
Objection againſt the Goodneſs of the Author. 


Now that there is no room for Complaint, that * gy 
« external Senſe of Pain is made too acute,” muſt a 

from the Multitudes we daily ſee ſo careleſs of preſerving 

the Bleſſing of Health, of which many are ſo prodigal a 

to laviſh it away, and expoſe themſelves to external Pai 
for very trifling Reaſons. Can we then repine at th 

friendly Admonitions of Nature, joined with ſome Af. 

rity, when we ſec that they are ſcarce ſufficient to reſtrap 

us from Ruin? The fame may be ſaid of the Pains of 6 
ther kinds. Shame and Remorſe are never to be called i 

ſevere, while fo many are not ſufficiently reſtrained h 
them. Our Compaſſion and friendly Senſe of Sorrow, whit 
are they elſe but the Alarms and Exhortations of a kind in 

partial Farhey, to engage his Children to relieve a diſtrellt 
Brother? Our Anger it ielf is a n&&@ary Piece of Mang 
ment, by which every pernicious Attempt is made gu 
gerous to its Author, | | 
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Would we allow room to our Invention, to concti 
vrhat ſort of Mechaniſm, what Conſtitutions of Senſes 
Affections a malicious powerful Being might have forme 
we ſhould ſoon fee how few Evidences there are for u 
ſuch Apprehenſion concerning the Au rHox of ti 
World. Our Mechaniſm, as far as we have ever yet diſt 
vered, is wholly contrived for good. No cruel Devi 
no Art or Contrivance to produce evil: No ſuch Mark 


Scope ſeems ever to be aimedar. How eaſy had it been If fror 
have contrived ſome neceſſary Engines of Mi/e-y withoſiarsfa 
any uſe; tome Member of no other ſervice but tobe : aclude 
ter of Torment ; Seſes incapable of bearing the ſurrouſſſe“ tha 
ing Objects without Pain; Eyes pained with the Lig could 
a Palate offended with the Fruits of the Earth; a Skin ther t 
tender as the Coats of the Eye, and yet ſome more furaſ e of 1 
Pain forcing us to bear theſe Torments? Human 804 * | 
ce We 


migbt have been made as uneaſy as the Company of BI ch a 
| | 7 n 
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pan, and yet a perpetual more violent Motive of Fear 
e no night have forc d us to bear it. Malice, Rancour, Diſ- 
ul, might have been our natural Temper. Our Honour 
nd Self- Approbation might have depended upon Injuries; 
nd the Torrents of others been made our Delight, which 
pper et we could not have enjoyed thro perpetual Fear. Ma- 

ſuch Contrivances we may caſiiy conceive, whereby 


wy nevil Mind could have gratified his Malice by our Miſery.. 
Pan Pat how unlike are they all to the Intention or Detign. of 
at we Mechaniim-of this World? 


2 Our Paſſions no doubt are often matter of Uneaſineſs to 
; of our {cives, and ſometimes occaſion Miſery to others, when 
edu one is indulged into a Degree of Strength beyond its 


rportien, But which of them could we have wanted, 
ithout greater Miſery in the whole? They are by Nature 
lancedagainſt eachother, like the Autagoniſt Muſcles of 
eBody ; either of which {ſeparately would have occa- 
med Diſtortion and irregulw Mction, yet jointly they” 
a Machine, moſt acurately ſubſervient to the Ne · 
ities, Convenience, and Happineſs of a rational Syſtem. We 
ea Power of Reaſon and 3 5 by which we may 
what Courſe of Action will naturally tend to procure” 
the moſt valuable Gratifications of all our Deſires, and 
event any intolerable or unneceſſary Vains, or provide 
me iupport under them. We have Wiſdom ſufficient 
form Ideas of Rights, Laws, Conftitutions ; ſo as to 
eſerye large Societies in Peace and Proſperity, and pro- 
jote a general Good amidlt all the private Intereſls. 


If trom the preſent Order of Nature, in which G 
witholWhcarsfar ſuperior to Evil, we have juſt Preſumptions to 
aclude the DEI T x to be benevolent, it isnot conceiva- 
e © that any Being, who deſires the Happineſs of others, 
ſhould not deſire a greater Degree of Happineſs to them 
ther than a leſs; and that conſequently the whole Se- 
nes of Events is the beſt poſſible, and contains in the 
whole the greateſt poſſible abſolute Good: eipecially- 
Ice we have no Preſumption of any private Intereſt, 
lich an vniverſal MI x p can have in view, in oppoſi- 
M. 2 tio 
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tion to the greateſt Good of the whole. Nor are the pu. 


ticular Eyils occurring to our Obſervation, 7 Ok. _ 
jection againſt the perfect Goodneſs of the univerſal P yg, Fe . 
'VIDENCE tous, who cannot know how far theſe Fyi; xl - y+ 


may be neceſſarily connected with the Mears of the grey. 
eſt poſſible abſolute Good. 


The Con- IV. In managing our publick Senſe of i| 
duct of our State of others, we muſt beware of on 
publick common Miſtake, viz. “ apprehendiny 
Senſe and © every Perſon to be miſerable in thoſe Ci 
Affection. cumſtances, which we imagine woll 
% make our ſelves miſerable.” We maya 

fily find, that the lower Rank of Mankind, whoſe al 
Revenue is their bodily Labour, enjoy as much Chea 
neſs, Contentment, Health, Gajety, in their own way, 
any inthe higheſt Station of Life. Both their Minds a 
Bodies arc ſoon fitted to their State. The Farmer u 
Labourer, when they enjoy the bare Neccſſaries of Li 
are eaſy. They have often more correct Imaginatiai 
thro' Neceſſity and Experience, than others can acquire! 
Philoſophy. This Thought is indeed a poor Excuie for 
baſe ſelfiſh Oppreſſor, who, imagining Poverty a gieat N 
ſery, bears hard upon thoſe in a low Station af Life, a 
deprives them of their natural Conveniences, or even 
bare Neceſſaries. But this Conſideration may ſupport 
compaſſionate Heart, too deeply touched with apprehe 
— Miſeries, of which the Sufferers are themſelves inf 
e. 


tal of 
d confic 
vers far 
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r | 
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panger, ( 


The Pains of this Senſe are not eaſi'y removed. 
are not allayed by the Diſtinction of Pains into reala 
imaginary. Much leſs will it remove them, to confi 
how muchof human Miſery is owing to their own Fi 
and Vice. Folly and Vice are themſelves the moſt pity: 
Evils. It is of more conſequence to conſider, what E 
dences there are © that the Vice and Miſery in the We 
care {ſmaller than we ſometimes in our melancholy Ho 
imagine. There are no doubt many furious Starts( 


Paſſion, in which Malice may ſeem to have place in! 


aety and 
d tOall ir 
quire P/ 
Lently de 
myerſe, 1 
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WM Conſtitution; but how ſeldom, and how ſhort, in com- 

05. priſon of Years ſpent in fixed kind Purſuits of the God 
of a Family, a Party, a Country? How great a Part of hu- 
man Actions flow directly from Humanity and kind Affecti- 

mw? How many cenſurable Actions are owing to the tame - 
Spring, only chargeable on Inadvertence, or an Attach- 


ment to too narrow 4 Syſtem? How few owing to any 
thing worſe than ſe[;/þ Paſſions above their Proportion? 


Here Men are apt to let their Imaginations run out upon 
pl the Robberies, Piracies, Murders, Perjuries, Frauds, 
Maſſacres, Aſſignations, they have ever either heard of, or 

tad in Hiſtory ; thence concluding all Mankind to be very 
Wicked: as if a Court of Fuſtice were the proper Place of 
king an Eſtimate of the Morals of Mankind, or an Ho- 
tal of the Healthfulneſs ot a Climate. Ought they not 
dconfider, that the Number of honeſt Cirixeus and Far- 
ers far ſurpaſſes that of all ſorts of Criminals in any 
Kate; ard that the innocent or kind Actions of even Cri- 

tinals themſelves, ſurpaſs their Crimes in Numbers? 
That *tis the Rarity of Crimes, in.comparifon of innocent 


f Lie 
ation 
re | 


. „ good Actions, which engages our Attention to them, 

- ] nd makes them be recorded in'Hiſtory ; while incompa- 
— ly more honeſt, generous, domeſtick Actions are over- - 
* poked, only becauſe they are fo common; as one great 
15 Danger, or one Month's Sickneſs, ſhall become a frequent- 


repeated Story, during a long Lite of and 


s ink 
The Pains of the external 7 4 pretty frequent, but 
a dw ſhort in compariton of the long Tracts of Health, 
** end Pleaſure? How rare is the Inſtance of a Life. 
Fol 7 ch one tenth ſpent in violent Pain? How few want ab- 
* ie Neceſhries; nay. have not ſomething to ſpend on- 
85 aety and Ornament? The Pleaſures of Beauty are expo- 
wal do all in ſome meaſure, Theſe kinds of Beauty which 
2 Praperty to the full Enjoyment of them, are not 
9 ently deſired by many. The good of every kind in the 
"tl uyerie, is plainly ſuperior tothe Evil. How few would | 


cept of. Annikilation, rather than Continuance in Life 
M3. in. 
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in the middle State of Age, Health and Fortune? Or un there 
ſeparated Spirit, who had confidered human Life, wolf aG 
not, rather than periſh, take the hazard of it again, byn perfec 


turning into a Body inthe State of Infancy ?. fomet 
— — Who Won d loſe » 25 
For fear of Pain, thisintellectual Being, Belict 
Theſe Thoughts which wander thro Eternity, State, 
To periſh rather, ſwallowed up and loſt then a 
In the wide Womb of uncreated Night, ale, 
Dievxvoidof Senſe and Motion—? preſide 


Milton's Par. Loſt, Book 


Theſe Thoughts plainly ſhew a Prevalenceot Good Af 
the World. But ſt Il our publick Senſe finds much mi the gre 
of compaſſionate Sorrow among Men. The Mam dei nin. 

a tolerable good State; but who can be unconcerned i ¶ dd upo 


the diſtreſſed Few? They are few in compariſon of i infinite 
whole, and yet a great Multitude. pain of 
Life ha 
to com 
power | 
picureai 


What Parent would be much concerned at the Paint 
breeding of Tee;h, were they ſure they would be ſie 
and end well? Or at the Pain of a Medicine, or an Ine 
on, which was neceſſary for the Cure, and would certat 
ly accompliſh it? Is there then no Parent in NATuRH 

Phyſician who ſees what is neceſſary for the Mh. le, and 
the good of each Individual in the whole of his Exiltend 
as far as is conſiſtent with the general Good: Can 
expect, in this our Childhood of Exiſtence, to underiuMprone to 

all the Contrivance and Art of this Parent and Phyſicin 
Nature? May not ſome harſh Diſcipline be neceſlary! 
Good? May not many natural Evils be neceſſary to 
vent future moral Evils, and to correct the Temper: Minds, | 
the Agents, nay to introduce moral Good? Is not Suff 
and Diſireſs requilite, before there can be roam for ge! 
rous Compaſſion, Succour, and Liberali.y,? Can there 
Forgiveneſs, Returns of good for evil, anlels there be {at 
moral Evil? Muſt the Whole want the eternally delight 
Conſciouſneſs of ſuch Actions and Diſpoſzrions, to pre vel 
few tranſient Senſations of Pain. ar natural Evil? . * Scet 
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tl there not be ſome unſeen Neceſſity for the greateſt univer - 
du al Good, that * there ſnou d be an Order of Beings no more 
yo perfect than we are, ſubject to Error and wrong Affeckions 
bometimes? May not all the preſent Diſorders which at- 
tend this State of prevalent Order, be rectified by the di- 
refing Providence in a future Part of our Exiſtence? This 
Beliet of. a DertTY, a PROVIDENCE, and a future 
State, are the only ſure Supports to a good Mind. Letus 
then acquire and ſtrengthen our Love and Concern for this 
Mole, and acquieſce in what the governing Mix o, who 
preſides in it, is ordering in the wiſeſt manner, tho' not 
yet fully known to us, for its moſt univerſal Good. 


A future State, firmly believed, makes Tie Neceſiry 
the greareſtDifficulties on this Subject to va- of belie t ing 
niſh. No particular nite Evils can be look · a future” 
ed upon as intolerab e, which lead to Good, State. 
infinite in Duration. Nor can we com- 
pain of the Conditions of Birth, if the preſent Evils of 
Life have even a probable hazard of everlaſting Happineſs 
to compenſate them; much more if it be placed in our 
power certainly to obtain it. Never could the boldeſt E- 
picurean — the lighteſt Appearance of Argument a- 
painſt the Poſſibility of ſuch a State, nor was there ever any 
thing tolerable advanced againſt its Probability. We have 
0 Records of any Nation which did not entertain this 
Opinion, Men of Reflection in all Ages, have found at 
laſt probable Arguments for. it; and the Vulgar have been 
xone to believe it, without any other Argument than their 
mtural Notions of Juſtice in the Adminiſtration of the 
Nerd. Preſent Hope is preſent Good; and this very Hope 
bas enlivened human Life, and given eaſe to generous 
Minds, under Anxieties about the publ ck Good. 


This Opinion was interwoven with all Religions; and 
sit in many inſtances overballanced the Motives to Vice, 
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See the Archbiſhop of Dublin, De Origine Mali, 
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that no Man acts from pure Malice; that the In jurioi 


fi mate Deſtre oß our Miſery; that he is more to be pi 


* See this Point handled with. great Judgment, in EI 
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ſo it removed Objections 1 Providence. The good 
0 


Influence of this Opinion, however it might not juſtif 
any Fraud, yet probably did more good than what might 
overballance many Evils flowing from even very Corruj 
Religions. How ble then muſt it be to every god 
Man, that this Opinion, were there even no more tobe 
done, ſhould be confirmed beyond que Zion or doubt, by, 
wellatteſted devine Revelation, far the perpetual Secu 
of the virtuous, and for the conſtant Support of the u 
and compaſſionate? How gladly muſt every honeſt Heartre 
ceive it; and rejoicethatevcn thoſe who. have neither la 
ſure nor Capacity for deep Reflection, ſhould be thus cot. 
vinced of it. | 


The Con- As to the Management of thoſe Paſſions 
duct of the which ſeem oppoſite to the Happineſs of v 
unkind Af thers ſuchas. inger, Fealouſy, Envy,Hatredjti 
fections. very neceſſary to repreſent to our ſelves cor 

i tinually the moſt favourable Conceptions 
others, and to force our Minds to examine the real Sprinj 
of the reſented Actions. We may almoſt univerſally find 


only intended {ome Intereſt of his own, without any 


* ed for his own mean ſelfiſh Temper, for the want of tri 
“ Goodneſs, and its attendant Happineſ;, than to be hat 
1 for his Conduct, which is really more pernicious to hin 
«. ſelf than to others . Our Lerity, Forgiveneſs, 1 
ce Indulgenceto the Weakneſs of others, will be conflat 
« Matter of delig hiſal Corſciouſaeſs, and Self- Approbatim 
r and will be as probably effectual in moſt caſes, to obtat 
Neparation of Wiongs, trom an hearty Remorſe, 1 
«. thorow Amendment of the Temper of the Injurious, 1 
« any Methods of Violence.” Could we raiſe our God 
neſs even to an higher Pitch, and conſider © the Injurio 
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A our Fellow- Members in this put intellectual Body, 
"A þ whoſe Intereſt and Happineſs it becomes us to promote, 


« 25 much as we can conſiſtently with that of others, and 


gn not to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or cut them off, becauſe of every 
* « Weakneſs, Deformity, or lighter Diſorder; ” we might 


bring our ſelves to that divine Conduct, ot even returning 
Good for Evil. 

Cl 
e kind 
t e- 
Le 
5 cot · 


In like manner, our Emulation, Fealouß, or Envy, 
might te reſtrained in great meaſure, by a conſtant Reſo- 
laton of bearing always in our Minds the“ lovely Side of 
every Character: + © The compleatly Evil are as rare as 
the perfectly Virtuous: There is ſomething amiable al- 
« moſt in every one.” Could we enure our ſelves con- 


on bm y to dwell on theſe things, we might often bear pa- 
7 tiently the 4 a Rival, nay, ſometimes even rejoice 
410 nit, be more happy our ſelves, and turn him into a real 


tend. We ſhould often find thoſe Phantoms of Vice and 
Corruption which torment the Jealous, vaniſhing before 
: bright Warmth of a thorow good Temper, reſolved ta 
arch = every thing lovely and Good, and averſe to think 
. 7 EVU. A 


5 CO 
ion, 
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any i V. In governing our moral Senſe, and De- 


o ſtudy the Nature and Tendency of human the moral 
tions ; and to extend our views to the Senſe, and. 
ole Species, or to all ſenſitive Natures, as far Senſe of 
they can be affected by our Conduẽt. Our Honour. 
noral Senſe thus regulated, and conftantly 


aowed in our Actions, may be the moſt conſtant Source 
the moſt fable Pleaſure. The ſame Conduct is always 


| "4 wr. If there be a Diſtinction between Truth and Falſhood, 
ruth muſt be ſtronger than Falſhood: It muſt be more 
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in 1 « Epictet. Enchir, Cap..65. + Piato Phædon. 


emoſt probable Means of obtaining the Pleaſures of Ho- 


« / good 


Nef Virtue, nothing is more neceſſary than Conduct f 


robable that Truth will generally prevail; that the real 
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good Tendeney of our Actions, and the Wiſdom of our tz. MW! oy 
tentions will de known ; and Miſrepreſentations or partial 
Views will vaniſh, Our Deſire of Honour is not confined 
to our preſent State. The Proſpect of future Glo is: 
ſtrong Motive of Action. And thus the Time, in which 
our Character may have the hazard of obtaining Juſtice, W cle 
has no other Limits than thoſe of the Exiſtente of rations | 
Natures. Whereas, partial Notions of Virtue, and partial A 
Conduct, have no other Foundation for Seif- Aprobatin 
than our Ignorance, Error, or Inadvertence; nor for t =, 
nour, than the like Ignorauce, Error, or Inadvertence 0 wi 1 


others. 


That we may notbe en into any thing contrary ty * 
the public k Gand, or to Aue . oP Virtue. ql J # 
the Deſire of falſe Honour, or Fear of fa.'ſe Shame, it is 0 Halen 
g eat uſe to examine the real Dig xity of thoſe we convert « 'o 8 
with, and to confine our Intimacies to the truly virtuoul, Indu/ 
and wiſe, From ſuch we can expect no Honour, but ac ring 1 


cording to our fincere Purſuit of the public Good ; 10 
need we ever fear any Shame in ſucha Courſe. But aboꝶ 
all, did we frequently, and in he molt lively manner, pn 
ſent to our {elves that great, and wile, and good Mix 


which preſides over the Univerſe, ſecs every Action, u * 
knows the true Cher cler and Diſpoſtt io of every Heatt 4 
approving nothing but ſincere Goodneſs and Integrity Oni ” 
did we conſider that the time will come, when we fas 4 
be as conſcious of his Preſence, as we are of our own Exif 6 3 
ſence; as ſenſible of his Approbation or Condemmation, 1 69187 

Fagran 


we are of the Teſtimony of our own Hearts; whenm 
ſhall be engaged in a Socieiy of Spirits, ſtripped of theſe Pn 
Judices and falſe Notions which ſo often attend us inFlel 
and Bloed, how ſhould we deſpiſe that Hanour which 


from Men, when oppoſite to the trueſt Honour from 61 
himſelf? liſh 169 


The Deſwes IV. Concerning the Deſires of Health * 
of Wealth Power, beſides what was ſuggeſted above 
aud Fower. allay their Violence, from conſidering 
ſimall Addition commonly made to the H- 

a 
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zine of the Poſſeſſor, by the greateſt Degrees of them, 
. ind the Uucertainty of their Continuance ; if we have ob- 
uined any ſFare of them, let us examine their true Uſe, 
e and what 15 the beſt Enjoyment of them. 


$1 

ich a . aſper 

ce, Utile Nummus habet? Patria cariſque propinguis 
— Quantum elargiri decet ? —— Per 
lis | 


What moral Pleaſures, what Delights of Humanity, 
lat Gratitude from Perſons obliged, what Honour, may 
wiſe Man of a generous Temper purchaſe with them? 
ow fooliſh is the Conduct of heaping up Wealth for Po- 
rity, when ſmaller Degrees might make them 
appy! when great Pres of this Kind are the ftrongeſt 
mptationstothem, to indulge Sloth, Luxury, Debauche- 
y.Inþlence, Pride, and Contempt of their Fellow-Creatures ; 
Wdto baniſh ſome noble Diſpoſitions, Humili:y, Compaſſi- 
p, Induſtry, Hardineſs of Temper and Courage, the Off- 
ring of the ſober rigid Dame Poverty. How often does 
e Example, and almoſt direct Inſtruction of Parents, lead 
oſterity into the baſeſt Views of Life! 


| 4 nulla exe mpla beati 
Pauperis eſſe putat . 
Cum dicis Fuvent ſtul um qui donat amico, 
Lui paupertatem levat artollitque propin ui, 
Li ſpoliare doces & circumſcribere 
Ergo lgnem, cenſus ſcintil'as it ſe dediſti, 
flagrantem late, & rapien em cuncta videbis. 
Juv. Sat. 14. 


lo powerfully might the Example of a wiſely gene- 
Father, at —4 — his Offspring the true — 

alth or Power, and prevent their Neglect of them, or 
diſh throwing them away, and yet inſpire them with a 
u Temper, capable of the juſt Je of them 


Deach 
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Support a- Death is one Object of our Averſion, which 
ainſt yet we cannot avoid. It can ſcarcely be ſad 
Death. that the Deſire of Life is as ſtrong as the Mou 

Sum of all ſelſh Deſires.” It may be þ 
with thoſe v ho enure themſelves to no Pleaſures but that NPcer 


of the external Senſes. But how often do we ſee Den o the 
endured, not only from Love of Virtue, or publick Affell. 
ons, in Heroes and Martyrs, but even from Love of Hou 


in lower Characters! Many Averſions are ſtronger thy 
that to Death. Fear of bodily Pain, fear of Diſhony, 
whichare ſelfiſn Averſions, do often ſurpaſs our Averſg 
to Death, as well as publick Affections to Countries c 
Friends. It is of the greateſt Conſequence to the Evy 
ment of Life, to know its true Value; to ſtrip Death 
its borrowed Ideas of Terror; to conſider it barely as th 
Ceſſation of both the Pains and Pleaſures we now ſeel, con. 
ing frequently upon 'us with no more Pain than that 
Swooning, with a noble Hazard, or rather a certain Pri 
of ſuperior Happineſs to every good Mind. Death inthi 
view muſt appear an inconſiderable Evil, in compariſond 
Vice, Self. Abhorrence, real Diſhonour, the Slavery of ot! 
Country, the Miſery of a Friend. 


The tender Regards to a Family and Offspring, are ofte 
che ſtrongeſt Bands to reſtrain a generous Mind from tub 
mitting to Death. What ſhallbe the Fate of a se, a Chil 
a Friend, or a Brother, when we are gone, are the fre 

uent Subjects of eee Anxicty. The Fortunes d 
ſuch Perſons often depend much upon us; and vvhen th 
do not, yet we are more anxious about their State wit 
vuxe ſhall be abſent. 


Ut afſiden« implumibus pullis avis, 
Ser pentium allatſus time: 

Magis relicti, non ut ad it Auxili | 
Latura plus præſentibus. Hor. 


Next to the Belicf of a good Provipenc e, nothill 


can ſupport Men more under ſuch Aua ies ies, than A 
ering 
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- Wiring how often the Orphan acquires a Vigor of Mind, 
rhich {MiSagacity and Induſtry, ſuperior to thoſe who are enfeebled 
by the conſtant Care and Services of others. A wiſe Man 
would deſire to be provided with Friends againſt ſuchan 
igency ; Perſons of ſuch Goodneſs, as would: joytully 
cept the Legacy of a Child, or indigent Friend committed 

\ their Pr otection. 


If Death were an entire End of the Perſon, fo that no 

Thought or Senſe ſnould remain, all Good muſt ceaſe at 

heath, but no Evil commence. The Loſs of Good is Evil... 
dus now, but willbe no Evil to a Being which has loft all 
tries u of Evil. Were this the Caſe, the Conſolation againſt 
e Ey each would only be this, frequently to look upon Life 
each nd all its Enjoy ments as granted to us only for a ſhort 

as tm; to employ this uncertain Time as much as we can 

con · che Enjoy ment of the nobleſt Pleaſures ; and to prevent 
that d upriꝛe at our Removal, by laying our Account for it. 
Preſpti 
h 1410 But if we exiſt, and think after Death, and retain our 


ilona of Good and Evil, no Conſolation againſt Death can 
of 0/0 ſuggeſted to a wicked Man; but for the virtuous, there 
ethe beſt Grounds of Hope and Foy. If the Admini 
mot the whole be good, we may be ſure © that Order 
are oft — will in the whole prevail: Nor will Miſery 


om ſu de inflicted any farther than is neceſfary for ſome pre- 
, a ChillMpollcat Good.” Now there is no Preſumption, that 
> the fee abſolute Miſery of any virtuous Perſon can be neceſſary 
tunes fy any good End: Such Perſons therefore are the moſt 
hen the ey to enjoy a State of perfect Happineſs. * 


ate wit 3s 
VII. To conclude: Let us conſider that What is 
mmon Character, — aſcribed the natural 
ay State, Quality, Diſpoſution, or Action, State 
ages our — dry pprobation of it, Men. 7 
| its being natural. We have many Su- 
Hor. ons about Tempers or Diſpofitions formed by Art, but 
bene way prepoſſeſſed in tavour of what is natural: 
e, nothin imagine it muſt be advantageous and delightful to be 
han coulyſuatural State, and to live according to Nature. This 
derinf | N ; ans. 
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to no more than this, That in the Beginning of oy 
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every Preſumption in favour of what is natural, is a phu 
<« Indication that the Order of Nature is good, and thy 
“Men are ſome way convinced of it. Let us enquin If 
then what is meant by it.” | th 


If by natural we mean * that which we enjsy ord, 
« when we firſt begin to exiſt, or to think,” it is impoſj. 
ble to know what State, Temper, or Actious, are naturg, 
Our natural State in this Senſe differs little from that of: 
Plant, except in ſome accidental Senſations of Hunger, u 
of Eaſe, when we are well nouriſhed. | 


| Some elaborate Treatifes of great Philoſophers abo 
innate Ideas, or Principles practical or ſpeculative, amo 


& Exiſtence we kave no Ideas or udgments; they migit 
have added too, no Sight, Taſte, Smell, Hearing, Dejm 
Volition. Such Diſſertations are juſt as uſeful for unde 
ſtanding human Nature, as it would be in explaining the 
animal Oeconomy, to prove that the Fœtus is animated be 
fore it has Teeth, Nails, Hair, or before it can eat, drink 
digeſt, or breathe: Or in a natural Hiſtory of Vegetables, 
provethat Trees begin to grow before they have Branche 
Leaves, Flower, Fruit, or Seed: And conſequently tlati 
theſe things were adventitious, or the Effect of Art. 


But if we call “ that State, thoſe Diſpoſitions and Ah 
t ons, natural, to which we are inclined by ſome part 
«. our Conſtitution, antecedent]y to any Volition of 1 
< .own; or which flow from ſome Printiples in our N 
e ture, not brought upon us by our own Art, or thatt 
ce others; ” then it may appear, from what was ſaid! 
bove, that © a State of Gocd-will, Humanity, Compaſi 
* mutual Aid, propagating and ſupporting Offspring, Li 
% aA Community or Country, Devotion, or Love and 
* zitmle to ſome governing Mind, is our natural State, 
which wie are naturally inclined, and do actully arrive, 
univerſally, and with as much uniformity, as we do i 
ceriʒ in Stature and Shape. l 
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If by natural we underſtand © the higheſt Perſection of 
' the Kind, to which any Nature may be improved by cul- 

tivating its natural Diipolitions or Powers; as few ar- 

eat this in the Growth of their Bodies, ſo few obtain it 

ntheir Minds. But we may ſee what this Perfection is, 
o which our natural Diſpoſetions tend, when we improve 
hem ta the utmoſt, as fir as they are conſiſtent with each 
ther, making the weaker or meaner yield to the more ex- 
ellent and ſtronger. Our ſeveral Senſes and Affections, pub- 
ckand private, with our Powers of Reaſon and Reflection, 
hew this to be the Perfection of our Kind, viz. to know, 
lore, and reverence the great AuTHoR of all things; 

to form the moſt extenſive Ideas of our own true Inte- 
reſts, and thoſe of all other Natures, rational or ſenſitive, 
to abſtain from all Injury; to purſue regularly and im- 


's a L 

6 partially the moſt univerſal abſolute Good, as far as we 
—_ can; to enjoy conſtant Self- Approbation, and Honour 
* from wiſe Men; with Truſt in divine PROVIDENCE, 
, drink Hope of everlaſting Happineſs, and a full Satigſaction and 


Aſuwrance of Mind, that the whole Scries of Events is 


an directed by an unerring Wiſdom, for the greateſt univer- 
ay thatt al Happineſs of the whole,” 7 

Art. To aſſert that * Men have generally arrived to the Per- 
and A fedtion of their Kind in this Life,” is contrary to Experi- 
ne perl ice, But on the other hand, to ſuppoſe © no Order at all 
n of ll the Conſtitution of our Nature, or no prevalent Eui- 
; our deces of good Order,” is yet more contrary to Experi- 
or that and would lead to a Denial of Pa Ovi EN in 


de moſt important Afſair which can occur to our Obſer- 


. ation, We actually ſee ſuch Degrees of good Order, of 
ring, L cial Affection, of Virtue and Honour, as make the Genc- 
and G ity of Mankind continue in a tolerable, nay, an agree- 
State, lle State. However, in ſome Tempers we {ce the ſelf 


ons by Habits grown too ſtrong ; in others we may 
blerye E umanity, Compaſſion, and Good-nature ſometimes 
ed by Habits, as wefay, to an Excels, 


N 2 Were 
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Were we to ſtrike a Medium of the ſeveral Paſſions ai 40 
Affections, as they appear in the whole Species of Mu. . 
kind, to conclude thence what has been the natural Ballang 4 * 
previouſly to any Change made by Cuſtom or Halt Sar 
which we ſee caſts the Ballance to either fide, we ſhoul A 
perhaps find the Medium of the publick AfeCtions not u 
ry far from a ſufficient Couuter-ballauce to the Medium 
the Selfiſh; and conſequently the Overballauce on eith 
de in particular Characters, is not to be looked upon: 
the original Conſtitution, but as the accidental Effect of Co J 


ſtom, Habit, or Aſſociaticns of Ideas, or other pretem by 
tural Cauſes : So that an univerſalizcre-ſing of the Streny the P 


af either, might in the whole be of little advantage. I 
raiſing univerſally. the publick Affectioms, the Deſires 
Virtue and Honour, Would make the Hero of Cervany 
pining with Hunger and Poverty, no rare Character. TW. 
univerſal increaſing of Selfiſhneſs, unleſs we had morex 
curate Underſtandings to diſcern our niceſt Intereſts,wou 
fill the World with univerſal Rapine and War. The Ca 
{ſequences of either univerſally abating, or increaſungt 
Deſires between the Sexes, the Love of Offspring, Ut 
ſeveral Taftes and Faucies in other Pleaſures, would pert 
be found more pernicious to the whole, than the prele 
Conſtitution. What ſeems moſt truly wanting in our) 
ture, is greater Knowledge, Attention and Conſiderdti 
had we a greater Perfection this way, and were evil 
bits, and fooliſh Aſſociations of Ideas prevented, our Poſi 
wouldappear in better order. 5 


mimate 
ature 

te uni 
/ Eart 


But while we feel in our ſelves ſo much 7 wy 2 
in the various Relations of Life, and obſerve the like 
others; while we find every one deſiring indeed his 
Happineſ;, but capable of diſcerning, by alittle Attenti 
that not only his external Convenieucy, or worldly Ini 
but even the moſt immediate and lively Senſation, of 1 
1855 of which. his Nature is ſuſceptible, immedut 
from a Publick Spirit, a generous, human, comp 
nate Temper, and a ſuitable Deportment; while we obic 
many Thouſands enjoying a tolerable State of or” 
oft 
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ofty, for each one whoſe Condition is made intolerable, 
ercaduring our preſent Corruption: How canany onelook 
won this World as under the Direction of an evil Nature, 
even queſtion a perfectly good PRoviDexceE? How 
clearly does the Order of our Nature point out to us our true 
Foppineſs and Perfection, and lead us to it as naturally as 
the ſeveral Powers of the Earth, the Sun, and Air, bring 
nts to their Growth, and the Perfection of their Kinds? 
Ne indeed are directed to it by our Underſtanding and 

efions, as it becomes rational and active Natures; and 
they by mechanick Laws. We may ſee, that Attention 
to the moſt uni verſal Intereſt of all ſenſitive Natures, is 
the Perfection of each individual of Mankind. That 

ſhould thus be like well-tuned Inſtruments, affected 
ith every Stroke or Touch upon any one. Nay, how 
uch of this do we actually ſee in the World? What ge- 
ous Sympathy, Compaſſion, and Congratulation wit'i 
moren ch other? Does not even the flouriſhing State of the i- 
mmate Parts of Nature, fill us with joy? It not thus 9,7 
ure admonithed, exhorted and commanded to culti- 
ate univerſal Goodneſs and Love, by a Voice beard thro all 
le Earth, and Words ſounding to the Ends of the World? 
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LLUSTRATIONS pon the 
MoRAL SENSE. 


HE Differences of Actions from which ſome. 
| are conſtituted morally Good, and others morally 
Evil, have always been aceounted a very impor- 
u Subject of Inquiry: And therefore, every Attemptto 
e this dubject from the uſual Cauſes of Error and Dif- 
te, the Confuſion of ambiguous Mords, muſt be ex- 


Ia the following Diſcourſe, Ha pineſs de- Deu | itinns. 

nes pleaſant Senſation of any Had. er 

ntinued State of ſuch Senſations; and Miſery denotes the 
. Senſations. * ; 4 . 412 3 


Such Actions as tend to procure Happineſs to the Agent, 
called privately uſeful: and ſuch Actions as procure 
ry to the Agent, privately hurtſul. RE 
Actions procuring Happineſs to others may be called 
blicke uſeful. andthe contrary Actions publickly ha#tful. 
me Actions may be beth publickly and privately uſeſul, 
x others both puotickly an#privetely url. 


heſe 


—— 


I3s Mlluſirations upon the 


.... Theſe different natural Tendencies of Actions are uy Elec 
verſally acknowledged; and in proportion to our Ref; 

on human Affairs, we ſhall enlarge our Knowledgfiif Tt 
of theſe Differences. 3 


To 225 When theſe natural Differences are knom irt B 
tiams about it remains to be inquired into: 1ſt, „ wwlihi 
Morality. © Quality in any Action deter mines our] 

election of it rather than the contrary? 0 
if the Mind deter mines it ſelf, « What Motive: or Defy 
« excite to an Action, rather than the contrary, or rat! 
than to the Omiſſm? adly, ** What Quality determim 
our Approbation of one Action, rather than of the cy 
* trary Action? - 5 


: ht & of of | an man 
The Words Election and Approbation ſeem to deni Ai 
ſimple Ideas known by Conſciou/heſs ; which can on who 
explained by ſjuomymous Words, or by concomitant or c That 
ſequent Circumſtances, , Election is purpoltng to do a 10 
Action rather than its contrary, or than being inadivh prov, 
Approbation of our own Action denotes, or is attend Agen 
with a Pleaſure in the Contemplation of it, and in Refa his 
on upon the 4 ffectious which inclined us to it. ApprefiÞ to 


zion of the Action of another is pleaſant, and is attend] the n. 
with Love toward the Agent. 


The Qualities moving to Electiou, or exciting to Adi 


are different from thoſe moving to Approbation: We oft Mb 
do Actions which we do not approve, and approve Adiot þ 
which we omit: We often deſire that an Agent had comm exten, 
ted an Action which we approve 3 and wiſh he would doi cious 
Action which we condemn. Approbation is emploj! ry one 
about the Actions of others, where there is no room ad in 


our Election. 
Now in our Search into the Oualities exciting cid 
our Election or Approbation, let us conſider the ſev 

Notions advanced of moral Good and Evil in both thel 
Reſpects; and what Senſes, Inſtincts, or Affections. mu 


-” 
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beneceſſarily ſuppoſed to account for our Approbation or 
 un> Lection. 


There are two Opinions on this Subject The Epicue 
entirely oppoſite : The one that of the old rean Opi- 
ſicureans, as it is beautifully explained in the nion. 
krſt Book of Cicero, De finibus; which is re- 
ived by Mr. Hobbes, and followed by many better 
Vriters:“ That all the Deſires of the human Mind, nay 
* of all thinking Natures, are reducible to Self-Love, or 
Deſire of private Happineſs : That from this Deſire all 
Actions of any Agent do flow.” Our Chriſtian — 
troduce other forts of Happineſs to be delired, but till 
tis the Proſpect of private ＋7 ineſß, vvhich, with ſome of 
them, is the ſole Motive of Election. And that, in like 
manner, what determines any Agent to approve his own 
Action, is its Tendency to his private Happineſs inthe 
whole, tho' it may bring preſent Pain along with it: 
That the Approbation of the Action of another, is from 
an Opinion of its Tendency to the Happineſs of the Ap- 
prover, either immediately or more remotely . That each 
t may diſcover it ta be the ſureſt way.to promote 
his _— Happineſs, to do foil uſeful Aions, and 
to abſtain from theſe which are prublickly hurtful : That 
the neglecting to obſerve this, and doing pubiickly hurt- 
ful Aftions, = miſchief. to the whole of Mankind, by 
hurting any one part; that every one has ſome little da- 
nage by this Action: Such an inadvertent Perſon might 
2 be pernicious to any one, were he in his Neigh- 
hood; and the very Example of ſuch: Actions may 
extend over the whole World, and produce ſome perni- 
eious Effects upon any Obſerver. That therefore eve- 
ry one may look upon ſuch Actions as hureful to himſelf, 
and in this view does diſapprove them, and hates the 
Agent. In the like manner, a publicłiy uſeful Action may 
liffuſe ſome ſmall Advantage to every Obſerver, 
whence he may approve it, and love the Agent,” 


_—_— — 
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Does not This Scheme can never account for the 
anſwer the principal Actions of human Lite * : Such 
Appearan- as the Offices of Friendſhip, Gratitude, naty 
ces. ral Affection, Generoſity. pablick Spirit, Con. 
| paſfon. Men are conteious of no ſuch In. 
tentions or acute Reflections in theſe Actions. Inge 
nious ſpeculative Men, in their ſtraining to ſupport u 
Hypotheſis, may contrive a thouſand ſubtle ſelfiſh Motivg, 
which a kind generous Heart never dreamed of. In |ik 
manner, this Scheme can never account for the ſudden 4; 
probation, and violent Senſe of ſomething amiable in Ac. 
tions done in diſtant Ages and Nations, while the Appto. 
ver has perhaps never thought of theſe diſtant Tendenc a 
to his Happine$., Nor will it better account for our war 
of Approbation toward pub ickly uſeful Ations done caſual) 
or only with Intention of private Happineſs to the Agent 
And then, inthele Actions reputed generous, if the Agent. 
Motive was only a view to his own Pleaſure, how cont 
we to approve them more than his enriching himſelf, or 
gratifying his own Tafle withgood Food? The whole 9 
cies may receive alike Advantage from both, and the G 
ſerver an equal Share. 


Were our Approbation of Actions done in diſtant 4 
and Nations, occafioned by this Thought, that ſuch a 
Action don? toward our {elves would be uſeful to us, wi 
don't we approve and love in like manner any Man wit 
finds a Treaſure, or indulges himſelf in any exquiſite Sen{ 
rion, ſince theſe Advantages or Pleaſures might be confer 
red on our felves; and tend more to our Happineſs ti 


ity ff 
abjolut 
the Na 
liffere1 


any Actions in diſtant Ages? * 
| d eve 


The San#ions of Laws may make any Agent chuſe ff 
Action required, under the Conception ef 1: ful to hu 
ſelf, and lead him into an Opinion of private Advants 


_—_—_— 
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* See Treat. 3. Sect. 1. 
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in it, and of detriment in the contrary Actions; but what 
ſhould determine any Perſon to approve the Actions of o- 


tre ers, becauſe of a Conformity toa Law, if Approbation 
uct Ein any Perſon were only an Opinion of private Ad- 
Au- antage ? 

20m- 


hre other Opinion is this, © That we have The oppo- 
inge not only Se Love, but benvolent Affecti- ſite Opinion 
tu n, alſo toward others, in various Degrees, does plain- 
15 making us deſire their Happineſsas an ulti- y. ö 
1 ne „e End, without any view to private 

n 4 Happineſs : That we have a moral Senſe or Determi- 
n nation of our Mind, to approve every kind Affection ei- 
prog ther in our {elves or others, and all publickly uſeful Ac- 
dec tons which we imagined do flow from ſuch Affection, 
r nau without our having a view to our private Happineſs, in 
our Approbation of theſe Actions. | | 


Ages 

Agen Theſe two Opinions ſeem beth intelligible, each con- 

co cot with it ſelf. The former ſeems not to repreſent; 
Ay unn Nature as it is; the other ſeems to do it. a 
the On There have been many ways of ſpeaking in- Schemes 5 


duced, which ſeem to ſignify ſomething ſeemingly 
rent from both the former Opinions. different 
ch as theſe, that Morality of Actions from both. 
conliſts in Conformity to Reaſon, or Diffor- | 
nig from it: That © Virtue is acting according to the + 
abjolute Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Things, or agrecably to 
the Natures or Relations of Things,” and many others: 
lifferent Authors. To examine theſe is the Deſign of 
following Sections; and to explain more fully how the 
wal Senſe alledged to be in Mankind, muſt be preſup- 
ed even in theſe Schemes. | | 
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Aluſtratians upon the 


SECT. I. 


ati 


n 3 3 | Te 
Concerning the CharaTer of Virtne, agrecabl " 5 
do Truth or Reaſon, ir O 


end u 
The, 


ume; ! 
d More 
Ihyree 
put it; 


ects 


8 INC E Reaſon is underſtood to denote our Power 
fimling out true Propoſitions, Reaſonableneſs muſt d 
note the ſame thing, with Conformity to true Propaſitin 
or to Truth. 


Reaſonableneſs in an Action is a very common Exp 
Hon, but yet upon inquiry, it will appear very confuſed 
whether we ſuppoſe it the Motive to Election, or the Qu 
lity determining Approbation. | 


Conformity There is one fort of Conformity to Tru 
#0 Truth? which neither determines pro or tit 
examined. other; viz. that Conformity which is betwit 
every true Propoſition and its Object. Ti 
fort of Conformity can never make us chuſe or | appr 
one Action more than its contrary, for it is found in 
AQions alike : Whatever attribute can be aſcribed to 
nerbus kind action, the contrary Attribute may as trub | 
afcribed toa Jorg cruel Action: Both Propoſitions arc 
1 1 oy” ue, and thetwo contrary Actions, the Object 
Hor the two Truths are equally conformable to their ſev 
4.8 Truths, with that ſort of Conformity which is betweel 
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| Truth and its Object. This Conformity then cannot min? v 
1.12 a Difference among Actions, or recommend one moon we | 
Wan: —— — to Election or Approbation, ſince uf. a 
. 8 > F 2 © * 
14,88 may make as many Truths about Villainy, as av0iWren: to, 


Heroiſm, by aſeribing to it contrary Attributes. Man 
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For Inſtance, theſe are Truths concerning the Preſerva- 
„ of Property. © It tends to the Happineſs of human 
« Society : It encourages Induſtry : It ſhall be rewarded 
« by God.” Thele are alſo Truths concerning Robbery. * It 
diſturbs Society: It diſcourages Induſtry : It ſhall be pu- 
* niſhed by God.” The former three Truths have the Pre- 
vation of _— for their ObjeZ; the latter three have 
abbery, And each Claſs of Truths have that fort of Con- 
ity to its Object, which is common to all Truths with 
heir Objects. The moral Difference cannot therefore de- 
end upon this Conformity, which is common to both. 


The Number of Truths in both caſes may be.plainly the 
une; ſo that a good Action cannot be ſuppoſed to agree 
more Truths than an evil one, nor can an evil Action be 
lagreeable to any Truth or Compages of Truths made a- 
ut it; for whatever Propoſitions do not agree with their 
jects are not Truths. 


If Reaſonableneſs, the Character of Virtue, denote ſome 
ber fort of Conformity to Truth, it were to be wiſhed 
it theſe Gentlemen, who make it the original Idea of 
l Good, antecedent to any Senſe or Affections, would 
lain it, and ſhew how it determines us antecedently ta 
ak, either to Election or Approbation. 


hey tell us, „we muſt have ſome Standard anteces 
fently to all Senſe or Affections, ſince we judge even of 
bur Senſes and Affections themſelves, and approve or 
ve them: This Standard muſt be our Reaſom, 

_ to which muſt be the original Idea of mo- 


ut what is this Conſormity of Actions to Reaſons | 
n? When we ask the Reaſon of an either juſli- 
ne moon we ſometimes mean. What Truth Hing or 
ws a Duality in the Action, exciting the exciting, 
gent to do it? Thus, why does a Luxu- X 
Man purſue Health? The Reaſon is given by this 
| Truth, 
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142 Illuſtrations upon the 


Truth, © Wealth is uſeful to purchaſe Pleaſures.” Some. 
times fora Reaſon of Actions we ſhew the Truth exprefinM But 
2 Duality, engaging our Approbation. Thus the Reaſon en pr 
hazarding Life in Juſt War, is, that © it tends to preſem Mog c 
our honeſt Countrymen, or evidences publick Spirit: friſto 
The Reaſon for Temperance, and againſt Luxury is giy 


thus, «© Luxury evidences a ſelfiſh baſe Temper.” Th C 
former ſort of Reaſons we will call exciting, and the uu wit! 


juſtißy ing“ Now weſhall find that all exciting Reaſon: poli 
TED ſe Inſtincts and Affections; and the r * th 
9 44 moral Senſe. | 


E xcitin As to exciting Reaſons, in every calm: 
boy ag tional Action ſome 2 deſired lb de = 
ſuppoſe Af. no end can be intended or deſired previouliiiſh;; 
fections. to ſome one of theſe Claſſes of Affectia 
Se Love, Self-Hatred, or deſire of prini Thy: 
Miſery, (if this be poſſible) Benevolence towards oa: 
or Malice: All Affections are included under theſe; no will 
can be previous to them all; there can therefore be noi ¶ Peaſ 
citing Reaſon previous to Affection. reor | 


We have indeed many confuſed Harangues on this A dee 
JeR, telling us, © We have two Principles of Action, M Natur 
e ſon, and Affection, or Paſſion (i. e. ſtrong Affection): Wit it is 
& former in common with Angels, the latter with Brut 
No Action is wile, or good, or reaſonable, to uff 
« weare not excited by Reaſon, as diſtinct from all M mach 
e tions; or, if any ſuch Actions as flow from Affeclin 
« good, tis only by chance, or materially and not formal not pt 


As if indeed Reaſon, or the Knowledge of the Relati 020% 
of things, could excite to Action when we propoſes 

End, or asif Endscou'd be intended without Deſee ola lik 
Je Gion. | e, As 


A— 


— — — — — — ; ount 
: 4 


* Thus Grotius diſtinguiſhes the Reaſons of Har al ind,” 
Juſtificz, and Suaſoriæ. | . Mt 
4 | 18 


0 * 
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But are there not alſo exciting Reaſons, e- No exciting 
en previous to any end, moving us to pro- Reaſons for 
ole one end rather than another? To this ultimate 
fiſotle long ago anſwered, * that there are Ends. 
ultimate Ends deſired without a view to 

any thing elſe, and ſubordinate Ends or Objects defired 
with a view to ſomething elſe.” To ſubordinate Ends 
boſeReaſons or Truths excite, which ſhew them to be con- 
cive to the ultimate Ends, and ſhew one Object to be more 
ffectual than another: thus /ubordmate Ends may be called 
gnable. But as to the ultimate Ends, to ſuppoſe exciting 
nens for them, would infer, that there is no ultimate 
1d, but that we deſire one thing for another in an infinite 


Thus ask a Being who deſires private 0 or has 
love? © what Reaſon excites him to defireWeaith ” ? 
ewill give this Reaſon, that © Wealth tends to procure 
Pleaſure and Eaſe.” Ask his Reaſon for deſiring Plea- 
e or Happineſs: One cannot imagine what Propoſition 

could aſſign as his exciting Reaſon. This Propoſition 


indeed true, There is an Inſtinct or Deſire fixed in his 


Xion, Nature, determining him to purſue his Happineſs; 
tion): tit is not this Reflection on his own Nature, or this Pro- 
th Bruin which excites or determines him, but the Inſtinct 
| 1 . This is a Truth, © Rhxbar6 ſtrengthens the Sto- 
n all Af 


wach: But tis not a Propoſition which ſtrengthens the 
mach, but the Huality in that Medicine. The Effect 
not produced by Propeſitions ſhewing the Cauſe, but by 
Cauſe itſelf. 


like manner, what Reaſon can a benevolent Being 
e, as exciting him to hazard his Life in juſt War? This 
caps, ſuch Conduct tends to the Happineſs of his 
duntry. Ask him, © why he ſerves his Country? 
wilfay, © His Country is a very valuable Part of Man- 
kind,” Why does he ſtudy the Happineſs of Mankind ? 
un Affections be really diſmtereſted, he can give no ex- 
"Ws Reaſons for it: The — of Mankind in * 
2 


Var, in 


144 Illuſtrations upon the 
ral, or of any valuable Part of it, is an ultimate End to thi Ml lick, 


Series of Deſires. | ippe 
Men have We may tranſiently obſerve ene Miſtake Li 
many ulti- which many fall into, who in their Phils WM citing 
mate Ends, ſophical Inquiries have learned to form var by t 
abſtract general Ideas: They ſuppoſe, becme¶ Afes 
they have formed ſome Conception of an infinite Good, u ſome 
greateſt poſſible Aggregate, or Sum of Happineſs, unde aſſign 
which all particular Pleaſures may be included; that then the 
is alſo ſome one great ultimate End, with a view to wid with 
every particular Object is deſired; whereas, in truth, ef D x 
particular Pleaſure is deſired without farther view, a ing 


ultimate End in the ſelſiſh Deſires. Tis true, the Proj 
of a greater inconſiſtent Pleaſure may ſurmount or fi 
this Deſire; ſo may the Fear of a prepollent Evil. But ti His, 
does not prove, that all Men have formed Ideas of i Nen 
« nite Good, or greateſt poſſib!e Aggregate, or that they h ecur 
« any Inſtinct or Deſire, without an Idea of its Object 
Juſt fo in the benevolent Affections, the Happineſs of u 
one Perſon is an ultimate End, deſired with no farthe 
view: And yet the obſerving its Inconſiſtency with the Hugyiele R 
pineſs of another more beloved, or with the Happineſs, 
many, tho each one of them were but equally below 
may overcome the former Defire. Yet this will not prof 
that in each kind Action Men do form the abſtract Concy 
tion of all Mankind, or the Syſtem of Rationals. U 
forming ſach large Conceptions is indeed uſeful, tit in- 
we may gratity either our Sel! ove or kind Afﬀerng 
the fulleſt manner, as far as our Power extends; and m 
not content our ſelves with ſmaller Degrees either of 
vate or publick Good, while greater are in our power: 
when we have formed theſe Conceptions, we do not ſe N Go: 
the Individual only from Love to the Species no more ti 
we deſire Grapes with an Intention of the greateſt Af 
gate of Happineſs, or from an Apprehenſion that in 
make a Part of the General ſum of our Happineſs. | 
Conceptions only ſerve to ſuggeſt greater Ende than mu 
occur to us without Reflection; and by the Prepolleny 
dne Deſire toward the greater Good, eithor private or ff 
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lick, to ſtop the Deſire toward the ſmaller Good, when it 
zppears inconſiſtent with the greater. 


Let us examine the Truths aſſigned as ex- The com- 
citing to the Purſuit of publick Good, even mon H- 
by thoſe, who, tho they allow diſintereſted ſons exa- 
Afections, and a moral Serſe, yet ſuppoſe mined. 
| ies in it antecedently.The 
afſignſuch as theſe © publick Good is the End propoſed by 
the DEIT Y. Then what Reaſon excites Men to concur 
with the Derry ? Is it this, Concurring with the 
DEirx will make the Agent happy?” This is an ex- 
citing Reaſon indeed, but plainly ſuppoſes Self- Love: And 
tany one aſſign the exciting Reaſon to tke Deſire of Hap- 
inets. Is the Reaſon exciting to concur with the De1 TY 
his, The Der1TyY is our Benefactor? Then what 
Reaſon excites to concur with Bene factors? Here we muſt 
ecur to an Inſtiuct. Is it this Truth, © The divine Ends 
* are reaſonable Ends? Then what means the Word 
reaſonable?) Does it mean, that © the Deity has Reaſons 
exciting him to promote the publick Good? What are 
ie 1 Why, perhaps ' we do not know them 
particularly, but in general are ſure that the De 1Ty has 
Reaſons for them.” Then the Queſtion recurs, What 
aſon excites us to implicit Concurrence with the Ends of 
be DIT The Reaſons which excite one Nature may 
it excite another: The Tendency of an Action to the 


the Hat 
pinels [ 
4 beler «\ 


laptineſs of one Agent may excite him, but will not excite, 
chou other Agent to concur, unleſs there appears alike Ten- 
"and mec to the Happineſs of that other. They may fay, 
ver of hey are ſure the divine Ends are good.” What means 
wer M42? Is it moral or natural? If the div ine Ends be na- 
; not ſean l Good, i. e. pleaſant, or the Cauſe of — to whom 
more lis Pleaſure? If to the De1 Ty, then why do we ſtudy 
teſt Af Happineſs or the pleaſing of the DEI + v ? What Rea- 


excites-us? All the poſſible Reaſons mult either preſup- 
e fome Affection, it they are exciting; or ſome more! 
if they are juſtifying. — Is the divine End naturally 
ad to us? This is an exciting Reaſon, but ſuppoſes Selł 
ne, If we fay the divine Enis are mara. iy Good, we 
= - are 
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are juſt where we began. What is moral G oodueſi? Cosi. Ani 
mity to Reaſon. What are the Reaſons exciting 2 ö eas 

If any alledge as the Reaſon exciting us to purſue public ¶ ture ĩ 
Good, this Truth, that © the Happineſs of a Syſtem, 1 0 WI 
& Thouſand, or a Million, is a greater Quantity of Happ 


« neſs than that of one Perſon: and conſequently, if Mal Mo 
« defire Happineſs, they muſt have —_— Deſires M which 
« ward the greater Sum, than toward the le,.“ Thi ſhewe 
Reaſon ſtill ſuppoſes an Inftin# toward Happineſs as H gre⸗ 
vious to it: And again, To whom is the Happineſs of Proſec 
Syſtema _ Happineſs? To one Individual, or tot be on!) 
Syſtem? If to the Individual, then his Reaſon exciting ie fly e 
Delire of a happy Syſtem ſuppoſes Self. Love: If to theo the. 
tem, then what Reaſon can excite to deſire the greater Het Hs 
pineſs of a Syſtem, or any Happineſs to be in the Poſſeſſidi an th 
others? None furely which does not preſuppoſe pulli 
Afections. Without ſuch Affections this Truth, © thaty If th 
hundred Felicities is a greater Sum than one Felicity Wſruths 
will no more excite to ſtudy the Happineſs of the hu e-. 
dred, than this Truth, © an hundred Stones are grem other. 
« than one,” will excite a Man, who has no defere of Hen Reaſon « 
to caſt them together. ud, th 
The ſame may be obſerved concerning that Prop wnen 
aſligned by ſome as the ultimate Reaſon both exciting tae che A 
and juſtif; ing the Purfuit of publick Good, viz. © 1: ba, vs. 
« that all ſhould be happy.” Beſt is moſt good: Good ere isa 
whom? To the Whole, or to each Individual? If tot * 3 
former, when this Truth excites to Action, it muſt n his con 
ſuppoſe kind Affections; if it is good to each Individual way of 
mult ſuppoſe Self-Love, truly xe 
The true Let us once ſuppoſe Affections, Inſtini i once gr 
Meaning of Deſrres previouſly implanted in our NatugWut know 
Reaſons and we ſhall eafily underſtand exciting Real" his ow 
exciting to for Actions, viz. Theſe Truths which ſg effect. 
.Aftions, „ them to be conducive toward ſome er of 
and reaſo- © mate End, or toward the greateſt Eni e public. 
nable Aﬀi- © that kind in our Power.” He acts reagent, wu. 


ens. Ll;, who conſiders the various Actions ine Hap 
Power, and forms trus Opi ions of 9 pctuall) 
1 ent 


nt. WH Ancies; and then chuſes to do that which will obtain the 


ye? WY higheſt Degree of hat, to which the Inſtincts of his Na- 


blick Ml ture incline him, with the ſmalleſt Degree of thoſe thi 
em vo which the Affections in his Nature make him averſe. _ 
15 More particularly, the exciting Reaſons to a. Nature 
which had only ſelfs/þ A ffections, are thoſe Truths: which 


es ti 

Thi 
s pre 
{5 of 
tothe 
ing 8 
the . 
r Ha 


(on 1 


« oreateſt Quantity of Pleaſure: theſe would excite to the 
Proſecution of it. The exciting Fruths about Means, would 
be only thoſe which pointed out iome Means as more cer- 
uinly effectual than any other, or with leſs Pain or Trouble 


el Hurtfulneſs would neither excite nor diſſuade, farther. 
un the publicł State might affect that of the Agent. 


bli 
. If there is any Nature with publick Affections: The 
licty Trucks exciting to any End in this Order, are ſuch as 
'« Knew, © that any Event would promote the Happineſs of 


others.” That Exdis called moſt reaſonable, which our. 
denon diſcovers to contain a greater Quantity of publick 
ud, than any other in our power. + 


gre 
f Heal 


pot When any Event may affect both the Agent and others, 
ng if the Agent have both Se Love and publick Affections, he 
1 x according to that Affection which is ſtrongeſt, when 
3000 


here is any Oppoſition of Intereſts; if there be no Oppoſi- 
lon, he follows both. If he diſcovers this Truth, that 
his conſtant purſuit of publick Good is the moſt probable 
way of promoting his own Happineſs,” then his Purſuit 
truly reaſonable and conſtant; thus both Affections are 
tonce gratify'd, and he is conſiſtent with himſelf. With- 
ut knowledge of that Truth he doe; not act reaſonably 
Ir his own Happineſs, but follows it by Means not tend- 
geffectuall/ to this End: and muſt frequently, from the 
ower of Self-Love, neg ect or counteract his other End, 
e publicł Good. If there be alſo a moral Senſe in ſuch an 
gent, while yet he is inadvertent to the Connexion of pri 
ineſs with the Study of the publick; he muſt be 


Neglect 
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ſhewed © what Object or Event would occaſion to it the 


othe Agent. Publick Uſefulneſs of Ends or Means, or pub- 


e Hap 
ir FT wall yet moreuncaly, either thro? the apprehended - 
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ml © | 6 as 
erpe- zut let the Truths commonly aſſigned as juſtifying be ex- 
thro pnined. Here tis plain, A Truth ** ſhewing an Action to 


be fit to attain an End,” does not juſtify it; nor do we 
pprove a ſubordinate End for any Truth, which only ſhew$ 
tto be fit to promote the ultimate End; for the worſt Ac- 
vns may be conducive to their Ends, and reaſonable in that 
lenſe, The juſtiſring Reaſons then muſt be about the Ends 
temſelves, eſpecially the ultimate Ends. The Queſtion 
ten is, Does a Conformity to any Truth make us approve. 
an ultimate End, previouſly to any moral Senſe? For 
ample, we approve purſuing the publick Good. For what 
ſor? or what is the Truth for Conformity to which we 
ulitareaſonable End? J fancy we can find none in theſe. 
les, more than we could give for our liking any pleaſant 
we. 


The Reaſons aſſigned are ſuch as theſe ; © *Tis the End. 
propoſed by theD £1 TY.” But why do we approve con- 
ing with the divine Ends? This Reaſon is given, © Hz 
our Benefactor: But then, for what Reaſon do we ap- 
pore Concurrence with a Benefactor? Here we mult recur 
 aSenſe, Is this the Reaſon moving to Approbation, 


on, is its being advantageous to us, and not Conformity to 

Duth. This Scheme is intelligible, but not true in fact. 

Wn approve without Preception of private Advantage; 
Wc often do not condemn. or diſapprove what is plainly per- 
clous ; as in the Execution of a juſt Sentence, which even 
eCriminal may approve. 2 


any alledge, that this is the juſtifying Reaſon of the Pur- 


able, on of public Good, © that it is beſt all be happy,” then we. 


on uwe Actions for their Tendency to that State which is 
lain, tu and not for Conformity to Reaſon. But here again, what 
Uõy, ſina ems beſt ? morally beſt, or naturally beſt? If the former, 
bout Vier explain the fame Word by itſelf ina Circle : If they 


WAS A 


a the latter, that © it is the moſt happy State where 
ve happy; then, woſt happy, for whom? the Syſtem, 
or. 


Study of publick Good tends to the Advantage of the Ap- _ - 
rover? Then the Quality moving us to approve an Ac- 
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or the Individual? If for the former, what Reaſon make 
us approve the Happineſs of a Syſtem ? Here we muſt recu 
to a Senſe or kind Affections. Is it moſt happy for the la 
dividualz Then the Quality moving Approbarion is agzin 
Teudency to private Happineſs, not Reaſonableneſs, 


There are ſome other Reaſons aſſigned ig 
Obligation Words differing from the former, but more 
up poſes ei» confuſed, ſuch as theſe: & Tis our Duty t 
ther Af- e ftudypublick Good. Ie are obliged tadoi 
fectious or a Ve owe Obedience to the Deity. The whi 
moral Senſe. © is to be preferred to a Part. But let thei 

| Words Duty, Obligation, Owing, and the 
meaning of that Gerund, is to be preferred, be explained; a 
we find our ſelves ſtill at a Loſs for exciting Reaſu 
previouſly to Affections, or juſtifying Reaſons without it 
courſe to a moral Senſe. 


The mean- When ve ſay one is obliged to an Adia 
ing of Obli- we either mean, t, That the Action is 
gation. ceſſary to obtain Happineſs to the Agent, a 
avoid Miſery: Or, 2. That every Spectator, or he himſelj ujt 
Reflectiou, muſt approve his Action, and diſapprove h 
omitting it, if he conſiders ſully all its Circumſtances. I 
former Meaning of the Word Obligation pre ſuppoſesſeſ 
HT and the Senſes of private Happineſs: The |: 
eaning includes the moral Senſe. Mr. Barbeyrac, in! 
Annotations upon Grotius *, makes Obligation denote! 
indiſpenſableNeceſſity to act in a certain manner. Whoevem 
ſerves his Explication of this Neceſſuy (whichis not naturl 
other wiſe no Man could act againſt his Obligation) 
find that it denotes only © ſucha Conſtitution of a pow 
te ful Superior, as will make it impoſſible for any Being! 
cc obtain Happineſs, or avoid Miſery, but by ſuch a Cow 
of Action.” This agrees with the former Meal 
tho ſometimes he alſo includes the latter. 


—— — 


* 5 $9 N 
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; * Lib, 1. Chap. 1. Sect. 10. 72 
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* Many other confuſed Definitions have been given of 
cur obigation, by no obſcure Names in the learned Wor. d. 
nt let any one give a diſtinct Meaning different from the 
gin wo above-mentioned. To purſue them all would be 


ndleſs; only let the Definitions be ſubſtituted in place of 
he Word On11GATI1ON; in other parts of each Writer, 
ad let it be obſerved whether it makes good Senſe or not. 


Before we quit this Character Reaſonable- 

ef, let us conſider the Arguments brought Arguments 
p prove that there muſt be ſome Standard of for ſome 
noral Good antecedent to any Senſe, Say Standard 
hey, © Perceptions of Senſe are deceitful, we of Morals 
muſt have ſome Perception or Idea of Vir- prior to 4 

tue more ſtable and certain; this muſt be Senſe Conſi- 
1 to Reaſon : Truth diſcovered by dered. 


our Reaſon is certain and invariable: Tha: 

then alone is the Original Idea of Virtue, Agreement 
vith Reaſon.” But in like manner our Sight and Senſe of 
auty is deceitful, and does not always repreſent thetrue 
ums of Objects. We muſt not call that beautiful or re- 
lar, which pleaſes the Sight, or an internal Senſe; but 
aut) in external Forms too, conſiſts in Conformity to Rea- 


es. 1p. So our Taſte may be vitiated: we muſt not Ay that 
oſes eaux i; perceived by Tuſfe, but muſt place the original 
The hunger of grateful Savours in Conformity to Reaſon, and 
ac, m 


ungrateſul in Contrariety to Reaſon. We may — the 
i Extent of Bodies, or their Proportions, by making a 
ncluſion upon the firſt ſenſible Appearance : Therefore 


tas of Extenſion are not originally acquired by a Senſe, 
t conliſt in Conformity to Reaſon. 


if what is intended in this Conformity to Reaſon be 
That we ſhould call no Action virtuous, unleſs we 
uveſome ſome Reaſon to conclude it to be virtuous, or 
bme Truth ſhewing it to beſo.” This is very true; 
tthen inlike manner we ſhould count no Action viei- 
;unleſs we have ſome Reaſon for counting it fo, or 
kn tis Truth * that it is vicious.” If this be intended 
Conformity to Truth, then at the ame rate we may make 


Conſor- 


* 
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Conformity to Truth the original of Idea of Vice as welly 
Virtue; nay, of every Attribute whatſoever. That Take 
alone is ſweet, which there is Reaſon to count ſweet; thy 
Taſte alone is bitter, concerning which tis true that iti n, 
bitter; that Form alone is beautiful, concerning which u Don 
true that it is beautiful; and that alone deformed, whichiſ nt 
truly deformed. Thus Virtue, Vice, Sweet, Bitter, Beautiful»: t 
br Deformed, originally denote Conformity to Reaſon, anteWicts 
cedently to Perceptions of any Senſe. The Lea of Viry 
is particularly that concerning which tis Truth, that jt 
Virtue ; or Virtue is Virtue; a wonderful Diſcovery! 


So when ſome tell us, That Truth is naturally ple 
« ſant, and more ſo than any ſenſible Perception; this mul 
© therefore engage Men more than any other Motive, i 


they attend to it.” Let them obſerve, that as mud eve 
Truth is known about Vice as Virtue. We may demonſni or E 
the publick Miſeries which would enſue upon Perjuy 
Murder, and Robbery. Theſe Demonſtrations would i The 
attended with that Pleaſure which is peculiar to Truth; ¶ end 
well as the Demonſtrations of the publick Happineſs toe 
ſuc from Faith, Humanity and Juſtice. There is eq Der 
Truth on both ſides. . 

5 to 


We may tranſiently obſerve what haso 
hence it cafioned the Uſe of the Word reaſonabl 
is that Vir- an Epithet of only virtuous Actions. Tho w 
tue is called have Iuſtiucts determining us to deſire En | 
reaſonable. without ſuppoſing any previous Rea et 
and not yet ' tis by uſe of our Reaſon that we find o 
Vice. the Means of obtaining our End:. When y 

do not uſe our Reaſon, we often are diſi 
pointed of our End. We therefore call thoſe Adiu 
Which are effectual to their Ends, reaſonable in one Settle 
that Word. 


Again, in all Men there is probably a moral Senſe, makil 
publickly uſeful Actions and kind Affections grateful 
the Agent, and to every Obſerver : Moſt Men who Iu 
chought of human Actions, agree, that the prblickly u 


0 W. 
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rein the whole alſo privately uſeful to the Agent, either in 
is Life or the next : We conclude, that all Men have the 
ame Affectious aud Senſes; We are convinced by our Rea- 
bn, that tis by publickly uſeful Actions alone that we can 
ich u bomote all our Ends, Whoever then acts in a contrary 
panner, we preſume is miſtaken, ignorant of, or in dver- 
n to, theſe Truths which he might know ; and fay he 
ces unre ſouably. Hence ſome have been led to imagine, 
me Reaſons either exciting or juſtifying previouſly toal 
%:Fions or a moral Senſe. | 


Two Arguments are brought in de- Objectious - from 
nſe of this Epithet, as antecedent to our judging e- 
Senſe, vir. * That we judge even ven of our Af- 

of our Affections and Senſes them fectious aud 

ſelves 2 they are morally Good Senſes themſelves. 
or Evil. 


The ſecond Argument is, that * if all moral Ideas de- 


ruth; M bend upon the Conſtitution of our Senſe, then all Conſtt- 
efctoo{/1ti075 wou'd have been alike reaſonable and good to the 
- is eq Deity, which is abſur'd.” 


As to the firſt Argument, tis plain we 1. That we 


ge of our own Afﬀections, or thoſe of o- judge our 
_ rs by our moral Seuſe, by which we ap- Lene, 
Tho Mee kind Affections, and diſapprove the themſelves. 
-fire End Wye But none can apply moral Attri- 


to the very Faculty of perceiving moral Qualities; or 
his moral Senſe morally Good or Evil, any more than he 
s the Power of Taſting, ſweet, or bitter; or of Seeing, 
tor crooked, white or black, | 


R ealoning 
e nd o 
When w 
are dil 
ſe Action 


ery one judges the AﬀedF;ons of others Anſwered. 


* us own Seuſeʒ ſo that it ſeems not impoſ- 
that in theſe Senſes Men might differ as they do in 
mak Senſe approving Benovolence would diſapprove 
uſe, ful under, which a Senſe approving Malice would de- 
2 n. The former would judge of the latter by his ow? 
by 15 uf o would the latter of the — Each one woul 
1 P | - at 
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at firſt view think the Senſe of the other perverted, By 
then, is there no difference? Are both Senſes equally guy! 
No certainly, any Man who obſerved them would thinl 
the Senſe ct the former more deſirable than of the lat 
but this is, becauſe the moral Senſe of every Man is condi 
tuted in the former manner. But were there any Nau 
With no moral Senſe at all obſerving theſe two Perly 
would he not think the State of the former preferable ¶ Note R 
that of the latter? Yes he right but not from any Pall 
— of moral Goodneſs in the one Senſe more than int 
other. Any rational Nature obſerving two Men thus c 


- may 
ſtituted, with oppoſite Senſes, might by reaſoning ſee, n 


on 0 
moral Goodneſs in one Senſe more than in the contrary, Mn 
a Tendency to the Happineſs of the Perſon himſelf, who Wthe v 
the former Senſe in the one Conſtitution, and a cine th 
Tendency in the oppoſite Conſtitution: nay the Perlaſnce co 
themſelves might obſerve this; fince the former &ꝗ¶ en, 
would make theſe Actions grateful to the Agent wü Goo 
were uſeful to others; who, if they had a like Senſe, wouWude, th 
love him, and return good Iffices; whereas the latter ii uecede: 


would make all ſuch Actions as are uſeful to others, and Wrrectec 
to engage their good Offices, ungrateful to the Agent; Ms Go, 
would lead him into pub 'ickly hurtful Actions, wins! 1d: 
would not only procure the Hatred of others, if they MV to 
a contrary Senſe, but engage them out of their Self-Love 
ſtudy his Deſfructiou, tho their Senſes agreed. Thus Thus tl 
Obſerver, or the Agent himſelf with this latter ve a: 
might perceive that the Pains to be feared, as the C dich he 


quence of malicious Actions, did over- ba lance the Plain then 
of this Senſe; ſo that it would be to the Agent's Inter in oth 
counteract it. Thus one Conſtitution of the moral anoth 
might appear to be more advantageous to thoſe who! eful to 
it, than the contrary ; as we may call that Senſe of Tu. A co 
healthful, which made wholeſom Meat pleaſant; and Hen hir 
would call a contrary Taſte pernicious. And yet ons im 
ſhould no more call the moral Senſe morally good or of Mi 


than we call the Senſe of Taſting ſavoury or une 
Ffweet or bitter. | | | 


dee Sec 
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zut muſt we not own, that we judge of all our Senſes 
your Reaſon, and often correct their Reports of the Mag- 
tude, Figure, Colour, Taſte of Objects, and pronounce 
m right or wrong, as they agree or diſagree with Rea- 
This is true. But does it then follow, that Extenſion, 
ure, Colour, Taſte, are not ſenſible Ideas, but only de- 
te Reaſonableneſs, or Agreement with Reaſon? Or that 
beſe Qualities are perceivable antecedently to any Senſe, by 
Power of finding out Truth? Juſt ſoa compaſſionate Tem- 
us confer may raſhly imagine the Correction of a Child, or the Ex- 


ee, nfucion of 4 Criminal, to be cruel and inhuman : but b 
ry, irg may diſcover the 2 Good ariiing from them 
e whole; and then the lame mo al Senſe may deter- 


ine the Obſcrver to approve them. But we muſt not 
nce conclude, that it is any reaſoning antecedent to a mo- 
ene, which deter mines us to approve the Study of pub- 
k Good, any more than we can in the former Caſe con- 
ude, that we perceive Extenſion, Figure, Colour, Taſte, 
necedently to a Senie. All theſe Senſations are often 
mefted by Reaſoning, as well as our Approbations of Acti- 
as Good or Exil“: and yet no Body ever placed the O- 
yinal Idea of Extenſion, Figure, Colour, or Taſte, in Con- 
mity to Reaſon. 


Thus tho no Man can immediately either approve or dif- 
pove as morally good or evit his own moral Senſe, by 
ch he approves only Affections and Actions conſequent 
jon them; yet he may ſee whether it be advantageous to 
ninotherreſpects, to have it conſtituted one way rather 
nanother. One Conſtitution may make theſe Actions 
eful to this Senſe which tend to procure other Pleaſures 
d. A contrary Conſtitution may be known to the ver 
on himſelf to be diſadvantageous, as making theſe 

Mons immediately grateful, which ſhall occaſion all other 
of Miſery, His Self-Love may excite him, tho with 


——— 8 . — 


* Xe Seck. 4. of this Treatiſe 
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inward Diſſati gaction, to counteract this Senſe, in oi Deit) 
to avoid a greater Evil. Mr. Hobbes ſeems to have hadnolff our 
better Notions of the natural State of Mankind. V ton c 
Obſerver, who was bent volent, would deſire that al h judge 
the former ſort of Senſe; a malicious Obſerver, if he fem Appre 
no Evil to kimſelf, from the Actions of the Perions Men: 
ſerved, would defire the latter Couſtitution. If this 0) 
ſerver had a moral Senſe, he would think that Conſtirnty 
which was contrary to his own, ſtrange and ſurprizing, i 
unnatural. If the Obſerver had no Affectiuns toward 
thers, and were disjoined from Mankind, ſo as tohy 
neither Hopes nor Fears from their Actions, he would! 
indifferent about their Conſtitutions, and have no Deſi 
Prejerence of one above another; tho he might ſee wh 
were advantageous to them, and which pernicious, 


0appr 
nult h. 


es; 
glence 


The 2d O- As to the ſecond Argument, What mei We h 
jection, that [ alike reaſonable or good to the Derry?) V me 
all Conſti- it mean, © that the Derry could have u the N 
Futions e Reafons exciting him to make one Cont upo; 
would have **© tution rather than another? *Tis ph before 
been alike if the DET x had nothing eſſential to hu out a 
reaſonable, ture, correſponding to our ſweeteſt and would 
anſwered. kind Affections, we can ſcarce ſuppoie {his cor 
could have any Reaſon exciting him toad what 

thing he has done: but grant ſuch a Diſpoſit ion in the Mure, 
Ir, and then the manifeſt Tendency of the preſent Conſult © co 
tion to the Happineſs of his ( reatures was an exciting Male! 
ſon for chuſing it before the contrary. Each fort of ¶M Nat no 
ſtitution m — have given Men an equal immediate Miſh, and | 
ſure in preſent Self-4pprobation for any fort of Acne 
but the Actions approved by the preſent Senſe, procuſſ Derr. 
Pleaſures of the other Senſes; and the Actions which we ray C 


have been approved by a contrary moral Senſe, would ¶Mevider 
been preductive of all Tor ments of the other Senſes. Wp abou 
ons ali] 
be beue 
Mable :* 


th:aboi 


If it be meant, that upon this Suppoſition, that all 
. Approbation preſuppoſes in us a moral Senſe, the l 
could not have adjroved one Conſtitution more tha 


Ather: where is the Conſequence? Why may not 


when 


n 
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Deity have ſomething of a ſuperior Kind, analogovs to 
our moral Senſe, eſſential to him? How does any Conſtitu- 
tion of the Senſes of Men hinder the Dir x to reflect and 


order 
Nd nd 


An judge of his own Actions; How does it affect the divine 
fem Apprehenſion, which way ſoever moral Ideas ariſe wich 
ns Men? 


his O0 
ſitunn 
£110, 0 


If it means © that we cannot approve of one Conſtitution 
* more than another, or approve the Dkirx for making the 


wad Preſent Conſtitution : * This Conſequence is allo falſe. 
to H rhe preſent Conſtitution of our moral Senſe determines us 
r0ul4 Mo approve all kind A ffections: This Conſtitution the Derry 
Deſr pult have foreſeen as tending to the Happineſs of his Crea- 

es; it does therefore evidence kind Affectious or Bene- 


e Wi 


18. ſlence in the Deitr, this therefore we mult approve. 


We have got ſome ſtrange Phraſes, © that The mean- 
ſome things ave antecedently reaſonable in ing of ante- 
the Nature of the thing,” which ſome in- cedent 

| upon: © That otherwiſe, ſay they, if Reaſona- 
defore Man was created, any Nature with- bleneſs. 


to hun ent a moral Senſe had exiſted, this Nature 

and ui would not have approved as morally good in the Deity, 
1ppoic WF tus conſtituting our Senſe as it is at preſent.” Very true; 
im tod wnat next? If there had been no moral Senſe in that 


n the HNaure, there would have been no Perception of Morality. 


t Confer © could not ſuch Natures have ſeen ſomething rea- 
iting Me in oneConſtitution more than in another? They 
rt of ¶ Net no doubt have reaſoned about the various Couſtituu- 
diate g and foreſeen that the preſeut one would tend to the 


ines of Mankind, and would evidence Beuevvolence in 
Dary: So alſo they might have reafored about the 
trary Conſtitution, that it would make Men miſerable, 
evidence Malice in the Deity. They would have rea- 
about both, and found out Truths: are both Conſti- 
08s alike reaſonable to theſe Obſervers? No, ſay they, 


that al de benevolent one is reaſovable, and the malicious unrea- 
, the Dale!“ And yet theſe Obſervers reaſoned and diſcovered 
re than ¶ b about both : An Action then is called by us reaſou- 


nay. not ehen tis benevolent, and unreaſonable when malici- 
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18 Aluſtrations upon t 


ous. Tus is plainly making the Word reaſonable denote . it; bec 
whatever is approved by our moral Senſe, without Relyj. 


it is t 
on to true Propoſitions. We often uſe that Word in ſuchi or the 
confuſed Manner: But theſe autecedent Natures, ſuppoſed incapa 
without a moral Sen ſe, would not have approved one Cond minin; 
ſtitution of the DEI T x as morally better than another, ¶ dencec 
our ſel: 
Had it been left to the Choice of theſe antecedent Mind 7 4: 
what manner of Senſethey would have defired for M fction 
kind; would they have en no difference? Yes they woll 
according to their Aﬀe#ions which are pre ſuppoſed ini The 
Elections. If they were benevolent, as we ſuppoſe the ¶ deed of 
ITY, the Tendency of the preſent Senſe to the Hapfiu ther; b 
Men would have excited their Choice. Had they to ap pre 
malicious, as we {ſuppoſe the Devil, the contrary TendnWluntari, 
of the contrary Senſe wou'd have excited their Elefin@Pleafurt 
it. But is there nothing preferabl-, or eligible anteccdeiMWAttions 
ly to all Affectious too? No certainly, unleſs there en 
Deſire without Affections, or ſuperior Deſire, i. e. edi As to 
antecedently to all Deſire. Ny to it 
Reaſons for Soma do farther perplex this Subject 
Election aſſerting, that the ſame kReaſons determil 
different Approbation, ought alſo to excite to Ele 
from theſe * on.” Here, 1. We often ſee juſij 
for Appro- Reaſons where we can have no Eli 
b2tion, ix. when we obſerve the Actions of ii 
which were even prior to our Exif 
2. The Quality moving us to Election very often cu 
excite Approbation; viz, private uſefulneſs, not pubil 
pernicious. This both does and ought to move El. 
and yet I believe few will ſay, they approve as 
t tuous the eating a Bunch of Grapes, takinga G 
ine, or ſitting down when one is tired.” Approb 
is not what we can voluntarily bring upon our | 
When we are contemplating Actions, we do not- 
approve, becauſe Approbation is pleaſant ; otherwil * 


would: always approve, and never condemn any A 
becauſe this is ſome way uneaſy. Approbation is pli 


Perception ariſing without previous Volition, or Gli 
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de, becauſe of any concomitant Pleaſure. The occaſion of 

. it is the Perception of benevolent Affectious in our ſelves, 

chu or. the diſcovering the like in ethers, even when we are 

of incapable of any Action or Election. The Reaſons deter- 

"on mining Approbation are ſuch as ſhew that an Action evi- 

r. Wl denced kind Aﬀections, and that in others, as often as in 
our oe Whereas, the Reaſons moving to Election are 
ſuch as ſhew the Tendency of an Action to gratify ſome Af 
ſectiou in the Agent. Fi « 


The Proſpe# of the Pleaſure of Self-A pprobation, is in- 
deed often a Motive to chuſe one Action rather than ano- 
ther; but this ſuppoſes the moral Senſe, or Determination 
to approve, prior to the Election. Were Approbation vo- 
luntariiy choſen, from the Proſpect of its concomitant 

in pleaſure, then there could be no Condemnation of our own. . 

edel Actions, for that is unpleaſant. 

een 

Elec As to that confuſed Word [ought] tis needleſs to ap- 
Mp) to it again all that was ſaid about Obligation. | 
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Cuncerning that Character of Virtue and Vic 
The Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of Actions. 


eFitneſs E come next to examine ſome othe 
and Unfit- Explications of Morality, which 

. neſs in bave been much inſiſted on of late. 
Morals. are told, © that there are eternal and immuti 
« ble Differences of Things, abſolutely an 

i antecedently : that there are alſo eternal and unalterah 
“ Relation, in the Natures of the Things themſelves 
from which ariſe Agreements and Diſagreement, Cn 
te gruities and Incongruities, Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of the ¶ Nn be c 
< plication of Circumſtances, to the Qualiſications of Pu 
* ſons; that Actions agreeable to theſe Relations are mon 
* ly Good, and that the contrary Actions are morally Evi 
Theſe Expreſſions are ſometimes made of the ſame Im 
port with thoſe more common ones: © ating agreeabl 
the eternal Reaſon and Truth of Things.” *Tis aflerta 
that God who knows all theſe Relations, &e, does guid 
his Actions by them, fince he has no wrong Aﬀection 
(the Word [wrong] ſhould have been firſt explained 
« And that in like manner theſe Relations, &c. ought 
(another unlucky Word in Morals) © to determine t 
* Chrice of all Rationa's, abſtractly from any Views | 
&« zereſt. If they do not, theſe Creatures are inſolent 
© counteratting their Creator, and as far as they can, m 
&* king things to be what they are not, which is the greatt 
« Impiety.” 


* ä 


* See Dr. Samuel Clarke Boyles Lectures; and n 
late Authors. Th 
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That Things are now different is certain. That Ideas, to 
which there is no Object yet exiſting conformable, are alſo 
diferent, is certain. That upon comparing two Ideas 
there ariſes a relative Idea, generally when the two Ideas 
compared have in them any Modes of the ſame 2 Idea, 
b alſo obvious. Thus every extended Being may be com- 
yared to any other of the ſame Kinds of Dimenſions; and 
relative Ideas be formed of greater, leſs, equal, double, 
triple, ſ»bdaple, &c. with infinite variety. This may let 
wſee that Relations are not real Qualities inherent in ex- 
emal Natures, but only Ideas neceſſarily accompanying 
ur Perception of two Objects at once, and comparing 
em. Relative Ideas do continue, when the external 
)bje&ts do not exiſt, provided we retain the two Ideas. 


v mean, is not ſo eaſy perhaps to be conceived. 


To ſew particularly how far M m_ Three ſorts 
n be concerned in Relations, we may conſi- of Relati- 


; of ber them under theſe three Claſſes. 1. The ons confe- 
e tions of inanimate Objects, as to their dered. 
ly EviiWuantity, or active and paſſive Powers, as 

me lu ained by Mr. Locke. 2. The Relations of inanimate 


jects to rational Agents as to their active or paſſive Powe 
3. The Relations of rational Agents among theniſelves, 
unded on their Powers or Actions paſt or continued. 
ow let us examine what Firneſſes or Unfitneſſes ariſe from 
U of theſe ſorts of Relations, in which the Morality of 
ions may conſiſt ; and whether we can place Morality 
them, without preſuppoling a moral Senſe. Tis p'ain, 
utingenious Author ſays 2 gagainſt the Suppoſition 
moral Senſe: But many do imagine, that his Account 


efore are leſs wi ling to allow that we have ſuch an im- 
Iediate Perception, or Senſe of Virtue and Vice. What 


geſt what ſeems a neceſſary Explication of it; by ſhew- 
lat itis no otherwiſe intelligible, but upon Suppoſi- 
not a moral Senſe. | 


Tua 1. Re- 


. 
1 
—— —᷑ —— mqn.r. j P — — — 
— — — — — — 4 


But what the erernal Relations in the Natures of Things 


moral Ideas is independent upon a moral Senſe, and 


Lows is not intended to oppoſe his Scheme, but rather to 
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Nome of 1. Relations of inanimate Objeft; being T 
them ex- Kknown, puts it in the Power of a rational A. 2 25 
plain Mo- gent often to drver/ify them, to change their to th 


rality Forms, Motions, or Qualities of any kind, at I Attic 
without a his pleaſure: but no body apprehends any Vir. Ml fort « 
Senſe. tue or Vice in ſuch Actions, where no Relz. Ml diſpu 


tion is apprehended to a rational Agents Hay. ¶ moſt 
| 3 or Miſery; otherwiſe we ſhould have got into the {Ml Ends 
Claſs of Virtues all the practical Mathematicks, and the WM Comp 
Operations of Ehymiſtry. other: 


2. As to the Relations of inanimate Objects to rational W's bot. 
Agents; the Knowledge of them equally puts it in one hre! 
Power to deſiroy Mau bind, as to preſerve them. Without MW cb. 
preſuppoling Affectious, this Knowledge will not excite i 


one Action rather than another; nor without a moral Fer! 
Senſe will it make us approve any Action more than iuMnck of 
contrary. The Relation of Corry to human Boie, beine tute th 
known to a Perſon of kind Affectious, was perhaps the ex; ep a 
citing Reaſon of teaching Mankind Husbandry: But theRWobtaini 
Knowledge of the Relations of Arſenick would excite I 
malicious Nature, juſt in the fame manner, to the greuel{WThe pu 
Miſchief. A Sword, an Halter, a Musket, bears the ſn ft for tl 

Relation to the Body of an Hero, which they do to a Rot 
ber. The killing of either is equally agreeable to thele RW What 
lations, but not equally good in a moral Senſe. The KnowyW'it ft? 
ledge of theſe Relations neither excites to Actions, nofiarher, 
juſtifies them, without preſuppoling either 2 rf it not 
moral Senſe. Kind Affectious with ſuch Knowledge makWrn/ : t 
Heroes; malicious Affectious, Vi lains. 2 
3. The laſt fort of Relations is that among rational I Fit. 
gents, founded on their Actious or Afectious; whenceaſened. 
is called Creator, another Creature; one Beuefactor, i ment o 
other Beneficiary (if that Word may be uſed in this gene tothe R 
Senſe: ) the one Parent, the other Child; the one G ee me; 
nor, the other Subject, &c. Now let us ſee what Fitne. 4 I 
nother o. 


ar Unfitneſſes ariſe from theſe Relations. 
| | h worollay 
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There is certainly, independently of Fauc or Cuſtom, 
2 natural Tendency in ſome Actions to give Pleaſure, either 
tothe Agent or to others; and a contrary Tendency in other 
Actions to give Pain, either to the Agent or others: This 
fort of Relation of Actions to the Agents or Objects is in- 
diſputable. If we call theſe Relations Fieneſſer, then the 
moſt contrary Actions have equal ape for contrary 
Ends; and each one is unſit for the End of the other. Thus 
Compaſſion is fit to make others happy, and unfit to make 
others miſerable. Violation of Property is fit to make Men 
miſrable, and unfit to make them happy. Each of theſe 
is both fir and unfit, with reſpect to different Ends, The 
2 Fitneſs then to an Eng, is not the Idea of moral Good- 
ICS, 13 


Perhaps the virtuous Fitneſs is that of Ends. The Fit- 
neſs of a ſubordinate End to the ultimate, cannot conſti- 
tute the Action good, unleſs the ultimate End be 24 To 
keep a Conſpiracy ſecret is not a good End, tho it be fit for 
obtaining a farther End, the Succeſs of the Conſpiracy. The 
nal Firneſs muſt be that of the ultimate End it ſelf: 
he public Good alone is a fit End, therefore the Means 
ft for this End alone are good. | 


What means the Fitneß of an ultimate End? For what 
tht? Why, *tisan ultimate End, not fit for any thi 

anther, but abſolutely fit. What means that Word fir ? 
f it notes a ſimple Idea it muſt be the Perception of ſome 
denſe : thus we muſt recur, upon this Scheme too, to a 


wral enſe. 


lf Fitneſs be not a ſimple Idea, let it be Agree- 
fined. Some tell us, that it is © an Agree- ment with 
ment of an Affection, Deſire, Action, or End, Relations 
totheRelations of Agents.” But what means preſuppoſes 
eement? Which of theſe four Meanings alſo a mo- 
Sit? 1. We ſay one Quantity agrees with ral Senſe, 
bother of equal Dimenſions every way. 2. 
Corollary agrees With a Theorem; when our _ 
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184 Ill firations upox the | 
che latter to be Truth, leads us to know that the former i 

alſo a true Propoſition. 3. Meat agrees with that Body which 

it tends to preſerve. 4. Meat agrees with the Taſte of M-— 
that Being in whom it raiſes a pleaſant Perception. If ay 
one of theſe are the Meanings of Agreement in the Defini. 
tion, then one of theſe is the Idea of Fitneß. 1. That 
an Action or Affection is of the ſame BAlł and Figure wil 
the Relation. Or, 2. When the Relation is a true Prijy. 
ſition, ſo is the Action or Affection. Or, 3. The Actin 
or Affection tends to preſerve the Relation; and rontray 
Actions would deſtroy it: So that, for inſtance, G05 
would be no longer related to us as Creator and Beueficin 
when we diſobeyed him. Or, 4. The Action raiſes j 
ow - Hon in the Relation. All theſe Expreſſions jeen 
abſurd. 


Theſe Gentlemen probably have ſome other Meaning 
to theſe Words Fitneſ or Agreement. I hope what is fad 
will ſhew the need for Explication of them, tho? they 
ſo common. There is one Meaning perhaps intended"? 
however it be obſcurely expreſſed, That © certain Afe"iguo 
te tions or Actious of an Agent, ſtanding in a certain Re ar 
© gion to other Agents, is approved by every Obſerver, I vit. 
4 raiſes in him a grateful Perception, or moves the Obſer 
« ver to love the Agent. This Meaning is the ſame wit 
the Notion of pleaſing a moral Senſe. ry 
| Spea 
aon of 
5 the 
Heare 
as to b 


- Whoever explains Virtue or Vice by Juſtice or Injuſtia 
Right or Wrong, uſes only more ambiguous Words, whid 
will equally lead to acknowledge a moral Senſe. 
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r. Woolſton's Significancy of Truth, as 
the Idea of Virtue conſidered, - 


R. Woolaſton has introduced a new Explication of 

moral Virtue, Viz. Significancy of Truth in Actions, 
ypoling that in every Action there is ſome Sifnificancy, 
ke to that which Moralifts and Civilians ſpeak of in 
tir Taciz Conventions, and Quaſi Contractus 


The Word Signification is very common, Significati- 
talittle Reflection will ſhew it to be v on where 


(biguous. In Signification of Words theſe in it con- 
be ngs are included: 1. An A ociation of an ſits. 


4 with a Sound, ſo that when any Idea is 
med by the Speaker, the Idea of a Sound accompanies 
2. The Sound perceived by the Hearer excites the Idea 
which it is connected. 3. In like manner a Judgment in 
Speaker's Mind is accompanyed with the Idea of a Con- 
ation of Sounds. 4. This Combination of Sounds heard 
s the Apprehenſ:on of that Fudgment in the Mind of 
Hearer. Nothing farther than theſe Circumſtances 
m5 to be denoted by Signification. | | 


aring 2 Propoſition does net of it {elf Concluſrons 
duce either Aſſent or Diſſent, or Opinion drawn 

e Hearer, but only preſents to his Appre- om 

lon the Judgment, or Thema Complexum. Speech, 
the Hearer himſelf often forms Judgment. 


— — 
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or Opinions upon this occaſion, either immediate! 
Reaſoning, or by ſome ſhort Argument. Theſe O pin 
are {ome one or more of the following Propoſetions, 
That a Sound is perceived, aud a Fudgment apprehmiy 
2. Such a Perſon cauſed the Sound heard. 3. The Shu 
inteuded to excite in the Hearer the Idea of the Sound, 4 
the Apprehenſion of the Judgment, or Thema Complexy 
This Judgment is not always formed by the Hearer, no 
it always true, when Men are heard ſpeaking. 4. 
Speaker intended to produce Aſſent in the Hearer: Thisſu 
ment is not always true. 5. The Speaker aſſents to the 
poſition ſpoken : This judgment in the Hearer is often fi 
and is formed upon Opinion of the Speaker's Veraciy, 
ſpeaking what expreſſes his Opinion uſually. 6. The dhe 
er does not aſſent to the Propoſition ſpoken: This Judgmy 
of the Hearer is often falſe, when what is ſpoken ise 
way true. 7. The Speaker intended that the Hearer ſu 
believe or judge, © that the Propoſition ſpoken was aſſet 
« bythe d peaker.” 8. The Speaker had the contrary In 
tion, to that ſuppoſed in the laſt Judgment: Both thelelMhineq 
Judgments may be falſe, when the Propoſition ſpoke 

every Way true. 9. The Propoſition ſpoken repreſenn Arbe 7; 
Object as it is, or is logically true. 10. The Propoſition 
124 not repreſent the Object as it is, or it is logically falſe. 


Withoy 


Morality As to the firſt. four Circumſtauces y 
does not make up the prayer Significancy of Sp 
conſiſt in tis ſcarce poſſible that any one ſtoull] 
Significag- moral Good or Evil in them. Wheths 
ey. Propoſition were lagically true or ſaſt 
having a bare 4pprehenſſom of it a8 

Complexum, or raiſing this in another, withoutin 
ing to produce 4 ſſent or Diſſeut, can have no more {ſkier to 
Good or Evil in it, than the Reception of any other ii 

railing it in another. This $ignificancy of Falſhoodis 

in the very Propo/:tions given in Schools, as Inſtancen 

Hood, _— Contraditttion to Truth, or Bloſphem 
cee ot which, are Actions ſigniſyiug more] 

3 moſt of our other Actions; and yet no bod) 
emns them as immoral, buber 
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they 
nol As to the Opinions formed by the Hearer, Nor in 

u. Wheyare all his own Action as much as any o- Conclu- 
ener Concluſion or Judgment for med from fions form- 
Spealearauce of any fort whatſoever. They ed by Hear- 
d, ae tr:e or falſe, according to the Sagacity of ers. 

lex: 04/erver, or his Caution. The Hearer 


x, nay form perfectly true Opinionsor Judgments, when the 
4 Waker is guilty of the baſeſt Fraud; and may form falſe 

fis ul ments, when the Speaker is perfectly innocent, and 

"y oke nothing falſ,e in any Senſe. | 

den 


racity, WY The Evil, which may follow from the falſe Judgments 
he Sp the Hearer, are no otherwiſe chargeable on the Speaker, 
[udgnMnzs the evil Con ſequences of another's Action of any 
n is may be chargeable upon any Perſon who co- operated; 
prer f by his Aci n or Omiſſion, the Conſequence of which 


5 0 [ent might have foreſeen, did either actually intend this Evil, 


rary I rented that Degree of kind Affection, which would have 
theleuWlined him to have prevented it. | 

n poke 0 

preſenu The Intent ion of the Speaker is what all The Mo- 
tien l have hitherto imagined the Virtue rality of 
ly faiſe. Nie of Words did depend upon, and not Speech in 


bare Signifcancy of Truth or Falſhood. the Inten- 
Intention is either, 1. To lead the Hearer tion. 
#:rueoy falſe Opinion about the Sentiments 

Speaker. 2. To make the Hearer aſſent to the Propoſi- 


auc, N 
y of Spe 
> (ould 


W het ſhokery., Or, 3. Both to make the Hearer aſſent to the 
or f#\Whoition, and udge that the Speaker alſo aſſcutsto it. Or, 
it 25 2 To accompliſh ſome End, by means 45 Hearer's aſſent 
ithout Wh Propoſit ion ſpokes. This End may be known by the 


0 more 


aber to be either publickly uſeful, or publickly hurtful. 


other l. 

1 {hood is ame Moraliſts * of late have placed all Virtue in Speech 
75 e Intention of the laſt kind, viz. © Accompliſhing 
TU, þ 2M ah. 5 


2 * W 


barberack's Notes on Paſfendot, Lib. iv. c. 1, 7. 
Q 2 ſome 


0 more} 


no bod 
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* ſome publickly uſeful End, by ſpeaking either logica! W fo 
0 Truth or Falſhood : and that all Vice in 33 counliſts | 
in intending to effect ſomething publickly hurtful by 
Speech, whether logically true or falſe, and known to be 
* ſuch; or by uſing Speech in a manner which we may 
« foreſee would be publickly hurtful, whether we actually 
« jntend this evil Conſequence or not.” Some ſtricter 
Moralifts aſſert, that © the publick Evils which would en- 
* ſue from deſtroying mutual Confidence, by allowing to 
* ſpeak Propoſetions known to be falſe on any occaſion, are 
« {o great, that no particular Advantage to be expected 
from ſpeaking known logical Falſhoods, can ever over- 
*« ballance them; that all uſe of Speech ſuppoſes a zacit 
* Convention of Sincerity, the Violation of which. isalways 
« evil.” Both ſides in this Argument agree, that the n- 
ral Evil in Speech conſiſts either in ſome direct m2liciou 
Intention, or a Tendency to the publick Detriment of $0 
eiety ; which Tendency the Agent might have foreſeen, as 
connected with his Action, had he not wanted that Degree 
of good Affectious which makes Men attentive to the Ef. 
fects of their Actions. Never was bare Significancy 6 
Fal/hood made the Idea of moral Evil. Speaking logical 
Falſhood was ſtill looked upon as innocent in many caſes 
Speaking contrary to Sentiment, or moral Falſhoed, was d 
ways proved evil, from ſome publickly hurtful Tendenq 
and not ſuppoſed asevilinmediztely, or the ſame Idea wil 


Vice. The Intention to deceive was the Foundation ot i T, 
Guilt. This Intention the Speaker ſtudies to conceal, i h 
does not ſiguifyit : It is an Ack of the lll, neither fu the Ag 
by his Words, nor itſelf figuihing any thing elſe. be nat; 
tention. 
This Point deſerved Conſideration, becauſe if any AY in 4 T 
on be ſignificant, tis certainly the Ad of Speaking : A farce; 
yet even in this the Virtue is not the Significancy of Tru. Clergy, 
nor the Vice the ſigniſhing Fal hood. woid ti 
tom 
The Signi- The Signification of ſome Actions depend = 
ficancy of upon a like Aſſociation of Ideas with then. 
Actions, made either by Nature, or arbitrarily, and) 
' Cuftom, as with Sounds. Letters are by i ® ges 
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ical MW form the Signs of Sounds. AShriek or Groen is a natural 
liſts MW Sign of Fear or Pain: A Motion of the Hand or Head may 
| by MW fignify Aſent, Diſſent, or Deſire. The cutting down tall 
tobe MW Poppies was an anſwer : The ſending Spurs, advice to 
may W Fight: Kindling many Fires raiſes the Opinion of an En- 
ually ampment: Raiſing a Smoke will raiſe Opinion of Fire. 


d en- The moſt important Diſtinction of Signs is this, that * 
ng to Wl 1, © Some Appearances are the Occaſion upon which an 
n, are Wl © Obſerver, by his own reaſoning, forms a Judgment, with- 
ed WM © out ſuppoſing, or having reaſon to believe, that the A- 
over- gent, who cauſed theſe Appearances, did it with den 
I tacit Wil © to communicate his Sentiments to others; or when the 
as © Actions are ſuch as are uſually done by the Agent, with- 
he n © out deſigning to raiſe Opinions in Obſervers. 2. Some 
lic Actions are never uſed but with profeſſed Defign to con- 
of do· © vey the Opinions of the Agent to the Obſerver ; or ſuch as 
zen, u © the Obſerver infers nothing from, but upon having reaſon 
Jegree il to believe that the Cauſer of the Appearance intended to 
the Ef. con vey ſome Sentiment to the Obſerver.” z. Other Signs 
auc Tl reuſed, when © the Signiſter gives no reaſon to conclude 

logical any other Intention, but only to raiſe an Apprehenſion of 
y cales Wil © the Pudgment, or the Thema Complexum, without pro- 
was * ſeſfng any deſign to communicate his Sentiments, or to pro- 
den * duce any 4 ſent in the Obſerver.” 


ea Wil 
ot u To do Actions from which the Obſerver will form felſe 
eal, 1 Ovinions, without having reaſon to imagine an Intention in 


ane the Agent, is never of itſelf imagined evil, let the Signs 
be natural or inſtituted; provided there be no malicion: In- 
tention, or neglect of publick Good. Tis never called a Crime 
in a Teacher, to pronounce an abſurd Sentence for an in- 
ſtance; in a Nobleman, to travel without Coronets; or a 
Clergyman in Lay-Habit, for private Conveniency, or to 
woid troubleſome Ceremony; to leave Lights in © Lodge, 
to make People conclude there is a VNateh kept. This Sige 


a 


1 
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nificancy may be in any Action which is obſerved; butas ing 
true Concluſions argue no Virtue in the Agent, ſo falſe ow; tho 
argue no Vice. : 


Raiſing falſe Opinions deſignedly by the ſecond Sort of can 
Signs, 9 y lead the Obſerver to conclude y. that 
tention in the Agent to communicate his Sentiments, whether ſom 
the Signs be cuſtomary, inſtituted, or natural, is general} W accc 
evil, when the Agent knows the Falſhood; ſince it tendsto FM © E 
diminiſh mutual Confidence. To ſend Spurs to a Friend WM © 0; 
whom the Sender imagines to be in no danger, to deceie © th 
by Hieroglyphicks or Painting, is as criminal as a falſe Letter WW T. 
This Significancy occurs in very few human Actions: Some * 0; 
of the moſt important Virtues profeſs no deſign of common 
cating Sentiments, or rai/mg Opinions either true or falſe 
Nor is there any more Intention in ſome of the moſt vi Di 
ons Actions. Again, who can imagine any Virtue in al it wo 
Actions, where there is this S1gnificancy of Truth with u Oer 
zention ? Is it Virtue to ſay at Chriſtmaſs, that * the Mor an A, 
* nings are ſharp?” to beckon with the Hand, in ſign ol 
Aſeut to ſuch an Aſſertion? And in falſe Propoſitions thu 
fignified by Actions or Words, there is no Evil apprehende 
| e. the Falſhood is only logical. When the Fal ſhood i 


known by the Agent, the Evil is not imagined in the Sg Th 
#ificancy, but in doing what one may foreſee tends to bree confi 
Diſtruſt in Society. And did all moral Evil conſiſt in moral receiy 
Falſhood, there could be no Sins of Ignorance. If Mr the 1), 
IWoolaſtonalledges, that © Ignorance of ſome things lign nion r 
s nifies this Falſhood, wiz. We are not obliged to know thi good 4 
Truth: This Falſhood is not ſignified with Intention have t 
nor is it moral Falſhood, but only logical: ſince no Man in concli 
an Error knows that © he is obliged to know the contran ſuch 
« Truth.” Mr. Moolaſton's uſe of the Words | ought] ol the A. 
{obliged} without a diſtinct Meaning, is not peculiar tt 
this Place. ; But 
| « abot 
The third ſort of Significancy of Falſhood is never appreY © ded; 
hended as morell; Evil: if it were, then every Dramatif © ſom 
Writer drawing evil Characters, every Hiſtory Painter, eve“ any 


Y Writer of Allegories, or Epicks, every Philoſopher teach! Qu 
| ing 
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ing the Nature of contradictory Propoſitions, would be 
thought c iminal, 


But fince only the fi- ſort of Significancy Significan- 

can be in all Adions, Fe — kb 7 * 2 
that every Action whatſoever is obſerved by from the 
ſome Being or other: Let us ſee if this will Morality. 
account for Morality. Perhaps either, iſt, 
« Every Action is good Which leads the Obſerver into true 
Opinions concerning the Sentiments of the Agent, whe- 
ther the Agent's Opinions be true or ſalſe. Or, 2dly, 
That Action is good which leads the Obſerver into true 
Opinions concerning the Object, the Tendency of the Acti- 
eon, and the Relation between the Agent and the Object. 


Did Virtue conſiſt in this firſt ſort of Significancy of Truth, 
it would depend not upon the Ageut but the Sagaciiy FA the 
OHher ver: The acute Penetration of one would conſtitute 
an Action virtuous, and the Raſhneſs or Stupidity of ano- 
ther would make it viciozs : And the moſt barbarous Acti- 
ons would raiſe no falſe Opinion of the Sentiments of the A- 
gent, ina judicious Obſerver, 


The ſecond /ort of Significancy would alſo make Virtue 
conſiſt in the Power of Obſervers. An exact Reaſoner would 
receive no falſe Opinion from the worſt Action concerning, 
the Object or Relation of the Agent to it: And a falſe Opi- 
nion might be formed by a weak Obſerver of a perſectiy 
good Action. An Obſerver who knew an Agent to 
have the baſeſt Temper, would not from his worlt Action 
conclude any thing falk concerning the O5jec : And all 
ſuch falſe Opini;ns would ariſe only upon Suppoſition that 
the Agent was virtuous. 


But may it not be ſaid, that. whether Men reaſon well 
about Actions or not, there are ſome Concluſions really 
* deduciblefrom every Action i It is a Datum from which 
* ſomething may beinferred by juſt Conſequence, whether 
* any one actually inters it or not. Then may not this 
© Quality in Actions, whether we call it Signi6caucy or 

. 18 net, 
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* not, that only true Propoſitions can be iuſerred from them 
* 9 juſt Reaſoning, be moral Goodneſ; ? And may it not be 
ce the very Idea of moral Evil in Actions, that ſome falſe 
&* Concluſions can by juſt Conſequence be deduced from them?” 
Or if we will not How theſe to be the very Ideas of moral 
Good and Evil, “ are they not auiverſal juſt Characters te 
« - diſtinguiſhthe one from the other?“ 


One may here obſerve in general, that ſince the Exiſtence 

of the Action is ſuppoſed to be a true Premiſe or Datum, 
no falſe Concluſion can poſſibly be inferred from it by ju 
Reaſoning. We could perhaps often juſtly infer, that the 
Agent had falſe Opmions ; but then this Concluſion of the 
Obſerver, viz. © that the Agent has falſe Opinions,” is 
really true. 


True Conclu- But again, it will not make an univerſil 
fions deducible Character of Actions, that a juſt Rex 
from Actions, ſoner would infer from them, that © the 
u juſt Cha- © Opinions of the Agent are true. For it 
ratter of Vir- is thus Men muſt reaſon from Actions; 
tue. viz, Given the Conſtitution of Nature, the 
1 Aﬀections of Agents, and the Action, to 
conclude concerning the Opinions: Or more generally given 
any three if theſe to conclude the fourth. Thus ſuppoſe the 
&« Conſtitution of Nature ſuch, that the private Intereſt g 
each Individual is connected with the public Good: Suy- 
ſean Agent's Affections /elf/ only, then from a publicl- 
y uſeful Action we infer, that © the Agent's Opinions are 
true: And from apublickly hurtful Action conclude his 
Opinions to be falſe. 


The fame Conſtitution ſuppoſed with publick Afﬀections 
as well as ſelfiſh. The obſerving a kind or publickly u/eſul 
Action, will not immediately infer, that the Agent's Opi- 
tions are either true orfalſe: With falſe Opinions he might 
do publicł y uſeful Actions out of his publick Aﬀections, in 
thoſe caſes wherein they are not apparently oppoſite to his 
Intereſt. A publick Action oppolite to ſome preſent pri. 


date Intereſt; would generally evidence true Opinions; of 
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if the Opinions were falſe, that his public Affections were 
in this Caſe much ſtronger than his S Love. A cruel 
Action would indeed evidence falſe Opinions. | 


Suppoſe the ſame Conſtitution in all other reſpects, with 
malicious Affections in an Agent. A cruel or ungrateful 
Action would notalways prove the Opinions of the Agent to 
befaiſe; but only that his Malice in this Inſtance, was more 
violent than regard to his Intereſt. A beneficent Action 
would prove only one of tlieſe two, either that his Opini- 
onsof the Conſtitution, were true; or, that if he was mi- 
ſtaken about the Conſtitution, he had allo a fal/e Opinion of 
the natural Tendency of the Action. Thus falſe Opinions 
may be evidenced by contrary Actions. 


Suppoſe © a Conſtitution wherein a private Intereſt could 
* be advanced in Oppoſition to the publick” (this we may call 
an evil Conſtitution :) Suppoſe only Self-Love in the Agent, 
then a publickly uſeful Action, any way toilſome or expenſrue 
to the Agent, would evidence falſe Opinions: And the moſt 
quel If Afton would evidence true Opinions. 


In an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe kind Affections in the A- 
gent; 4 publickly uſeful Action would not certainly argue 
either true or falſe Opinions. If his Opinions were true, but 
kind Affections ſtronger than Self-Love, he might act in the 
ſame manner, as it his Opinions were falſe, and Self-Love 
the reigning Affection. 


In an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe malicious 4 Fections in 
an Agent, all preblickly ſeful Actions would argue falſe Opi- 
mons 3 and publickly hurtful Actions would argue true 
ones, 


This may ſhew us that Mens Actions are generally pub- 
lickly uſeful, when they have true Opinions, only on this ac- 
count; that we neither have malicious Affections naturally, 
nor is there any probability, in our preſent Conſtitution, of 
promoting a private Intereſt ſeparately from, or in Oppo- 
tion to the Public. Were there contrary Afections and a 
con- 


_ 
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contrary Conſtitution, the moſt cruel Actions might flow 
from true Opinions; and conſequently publickly uaſeſul Ati- 
ons might flow from falſe ones. 


How far it In our preſent Conſtitution, tis probable no 
isaCharac- Perſon would ever do any thing publickly 
ter of Vir- hurtful, but upon ſome falſe Opinion. The 
tue, that it fl wing from true Opinions is indeed a tolerable 
fHowsfrom Character or Property of Virtue, and flowing 
true Opini- from ſome falſe Opinion a tolerable Character 
ons. of Vice; tho neither be ſtrictly univerſal. 

But, 1. This is not proper Signiſication. A 
judicious Obſerver never imagines any Intention to commu- 
nicate Opinions in ſome of the moſt important Actions, ei- 
ther good or evil. 2. Did an Action ſigniſie Fal ſhood, tis 
generally only e 3. The falſe Opinion in the Agent is 
not the Quality for which the evil Action is condemned; 
nor is the true Opinion that for which the good Action is 
approved. True Opinions in Agents often aggravate 
Crimes, as they ſhew higher Degrees of evil Affection, or 
total Abſence af, good. And falſe Opinions generally exſenu- 


ate Crimes, unlefs when the very Ignorance or Error has 


flowed from evil Affection, or total Alſeuce of good. 


Tis ſurpriring, for Inſtance, how any ſhould place the 
Evil of Ingratitude in denying the Perſon injured, to have 
been a © 7. ng The Obſerver of ſuch an Action, if he 
ſuppoſed the Agent had really that falſe Opinion, would 
think the Crime the leſs for it: But if he were convinced 
that the Agent had a true Opinion, he would think his In- 
gratitude the more odious. Where we moſt abhor Actions, 
we ſuppoſe often true Opinions: And ſometimes admire 
Actions flowing even from falſe Opinions, when they have 
evidenced no want of good Affection. ; 


To vrrite a Cenſure upon a Book ſo well deſigned as Mr. 
IFoolaſton's, and ſo full of very good Reaſoning upon the 
moſt uſeful Subjects, would not evidence much good Na- 
ture. But allowing him his ju? Praiſe, to remark "mw 
0 m- 
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7 Ambiguities or Izadvertencies which may lead Men into 


i- Confuſion in their Reaſoning, I am confident would have 
been acceptable to a Man of ſo much Goodneſs, when he 
was living. 

10 


iy One may ſee that he has had ſome other Idea of moral 
he W Good, previous to this Significancy of Truth, by his intro- 
Ne ducing, inthe very Explicationof it, Words preſuppoſi 
ng the Ideas of Morality previouſly known: Such as [ * 
ter obligation, ] [Lye, | [his] denoting [ Property. ] 


A Mr. Moolaſton acknowledges that there Signifying 
2 may be very little ev in ſome Actions ſigni- of Truth 
ei- fying Falſhood ; ſuch as throwing away that equal in 
tis which is of but little Uſe or Value. le is obje&t- unequal -.. 
itis ed to him, that there is equal Contrariety ro Virtue, , 
Truth in ſuch Actions, as in the greateſt Vil- ' 
nis Wl (any: He, in anſwer to it, really unawares gives up his 
vie whole Cauſe. He muſt own, that there may be the 2 
Truth and Certainty about Trifles; ſo there may be the 
moſt obvious Falſhood ſignified by 75 Actions. If then 
dignificaucy of Falſhood be the very ſame with moral Evil, 
il Crimes muſt be equal. He anſwers, that Crimes in- 
creaſe according to the Importance of the Truth denied; 


and ſo the Virtue increaſes, as the Wwaporiance of the Truths 
affirmed, Then 


Firtze and Vice increaſe, as the Importance of Propoſitions 
affirmed or denied ; | 


But Signification of Truth and Falſhood does not ſo in- 
create : 

Therefore Virtus and Vice are not the ſame with Sginiſica- 
tion of Truth or Falſhood. 


But what is this Importance of Truth? Nothing elſe but 

as Mr. WW the Moment or Quantity of good or evil, either private or 
publick, which ſhould be produced by Actions, concerning 

Na- WW Which theſe true Fudgments are made, But tis plain, the 
k ay WY Signification of Truth or Falſkood is not varied by this Im- 
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portance ; therefore Virtue or Vice denote ſomething diffe- I 4& 
rent from this Signification. wer 


But farther, The Importance of Actions toward publick Cou 
Good or Evil, is not the Idea of Virtue or Vice: Nor does 


the one prove Virtue in an Action, any tarther than it ev. MW If 
dences kind Aſfections; or the other Vice, farther than it “ tir 
evidences either Malice or Naut of kind Affections: O. WM * (it: 
therwiſe a caſual Invention, an Action wholly from vier: W tis c 
of _ Intereſt, might be as virtuous as the moſt kind WM Men. 
and generous Offices: And Chance-Medley, or kindly intended, Madn 
but #n/acceſful Attempts would be as vicious as Murder ot W: Mar 
Treaſon. | 1 
that 


Some Am- One of Mr. Woolaſtor's Illuſtrations that Wi. 
biguities in Significancy of Falſhood is the Idea of moral MW whi 
Mr. Woo- Evil, ends in this, © Tis acting a Lye.” What Wiithe! 
laſton, then? Should he not firſt have ſhewn what Wyuring 

was moral Evil, and that every Lye was ſuch? be,, 
aves th 


Another Illuſtration or Proof is that, it is acting en: F arte; 
« trary to that Reaſon which Go po has given us as the GuideWin, be 
<« of our Actions. Does not this place the original Idea eff, 
moral Evil in counteracting the DEI T , and not in g- 
nihhing Falſhood ? But, he may fay, © Counteracting the Many 
<'De1Ty denies him to be our Beneſactor, and fignificWitions, 
* Falſhood.” Then why is ſzgnifying Falſhood evil? WA bn 
tis counteracting the DEI v, who gave us Reaſon tori" Azzy; 
our Guide. Why is this evil again? It denies the Truth e Parti 
that © he is our Benefactor. ape Ol 
es of 

Another Illuſtration is this, © That /ignifying Falſhud Ireatis 
te is altering the Natures of Things, and making them beer din; 
« what they are uot, or deſiring at leaſt to make them e probat 


*% what they are not. If by altering the Natures be meanWlo has 
deſtroying Beings, then moral Evil conſiſts in deſiring th 
Deſtruction of other Natures, or in Evil Affections. If what 
is meant be altering the Laws of Nature, or deſiriug thi 
they were ſtopped; this is ſeldom deſired by any but Mas 


men, nor is this Deſire evidenced by ſome ot * = 


lt may 
i” Occaſl 
Wray 


If At c 
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re © Ations, nor is ſuch Deſire always criminal; otherwiſe it 
vereas great a Crime as any, to with, when a Dam was, 
broken down, that the Water would net overflow the 

ck Country. 


. If making Things be what they are not, means © attemp- 
n it ting or defiring that any Subject ſhould have two oppo» 
0. fte Qualities at once, or a Quality and its Privation; 
en WM tis certain then, that according to the Szoicks, all vicious 
kind Men are thorowly mad. But 'tis to be doubted, that ſuch 
ded, WM Madneſs never hapned to even the worſt of Mankind. When 
or MW: Man murders, he does not deſire his Fellow-Creatare to be 
och dead and living. When he r0bs, he does not defire 
that both he and the Proprietor ſhould at the ſame time poſ- 
that Wk. If any fays, that he deſires to have a Right to that, 
gor o which another has a Right; tis probably falſe Robbers 
What Wirither think of Rights at all, nor are ſollicitous about ac- 
what Wiring them: Or, if they retain ſome wild Notions of 
lihts, they think their Indigence, Conqueſt or Courage 
res them a Right, and makes the other's Right to ceaſe. 
lt attempting to make old Qualities or Rights give place to 
un, be the Idea of moral Evil, then every Artificer, Pure 
wafer, or Magiſtrate inveſted with an Office is criminal. 


Many of Mr. Woelafton's Propoſitions contradicted by 
tions, are about Rights, Duties, Obligation, Juſtice, 
uabnableneſi. Theſe are long Words, principal Names, 
Attributes in Sentences. The little Word [his,] or 
weParticles [as, according] are much better: they may 
cape Obſervation, and yet may include all the Ambigui- 
es of Right, Property, Agreement, Reaſonablenefs : 
Treating Things as they are, and not as they are not: Or. 
lecording to what they are, or are not,” are Expreſſions 
| probably had learned from another truly great Name, 
e mea do has not explained them ſufficiently. 


It may perhaps not ſeem improper on In Quah Con- 
ing tha oceaſion to obſerve, that in the Quaſi tracts or Tacit, 
A atractus, the Oivilians do not imagine no Signification 
Act of the Mind of the 8 obliged of Truth. 
N | 0 
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to be really ſignified, but by a ſort of Fictio juris ſuppo - 
ſing it, order him to act as if he had contracted, even 
when they know that he had contrary Intentions. 


In the Tacit Conventions, tis not a Judgment which is 
fignified, but an A of the Will transferring Right, in 
Which there is no Relation to Truth or Falſhood of it felt, 
The Non-performance of Covenants is made penal, not be- 
cauſe of their ſignifying Falſhoods, as if this were the Crime 
in them: But it is neceſſary, in order to preſerve Commerce 
in any Society, to make effect ual all Declarations of Conſent 
to transfer Rights by any uſual Signs, otherwiſe there could 
he no Certainty in Mens Tranſactions. 
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8 E CT. IV. 


Shewing the Uſe of Reaſon concerning Virtue 
and Vice, upon Suppoſition that We receive 
theſe Jacas by 4 Moral Senſe. : 


AD theſe who inſiſt ſo much upon the Tyuths a+ 
antecedent Reaſonableneſs of Virtue, about Mo- 
told us diſtinctly what is reaſonable or pro- rels, four 
vable concerning it, many of our Debates ſorts. 
had been prevented Let us conſider what 
Truths concerning Actions Men could defire to know, or 


prove by Reaſon. I fancy they may be reduced to theſe 


Heads. 1. To know whether there are not ſome Acti- 
ons or Affectious which obtain the Approbation of any 
«* Spectator or Obſerver, and others move his Diſlike and 
* Condemnation?” This Queſtion, as every Man can an- 
ſwer for himſelf, ſo ary 6 Experienceand Hiſtory ſhew, 


that in all Nations it is ſo; and conſequently the moral 


Senſe is univerſal. 2. Whether there be any particular 
* Quality, which, wherever it is apprehended, gains Ap- 


« probation, and the contrary riſes Diſapprobation? We 


ſhall find this Quality to be kind Affection, or Study of the 
Good of others; and thus the moral Senſes of Men are gene- 
rally uniform. About theſe two Queſtions there is little 
reaſoning; we know how to anſwer them from reflect - 
ing on our own Sentiments, or by conſulting others. 3. 
What Actions do really evidence kind Affectioms, or 


do really tend to the greateſt publick Good?” About 


this Queſtion is all the ſpecial Reaſoning of thoſe who treat 


of the particular Laws of Nature, or even of Civil laws: 


This is the largeſt Field and the moſt uſeful Subject of Rea- 


ſening, which remains upon every Scheme of Morals.4. 
R2- * W 


What 


— 
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« What are the Motives which, even from Self-Loye. Row 
© would excite each Individual to do thoſe Actions which 
are publickly uſeful?” *Tis probable indeed, no Man 


would approve as virtuous an Action publicłly uſeful, to tes 
which the Agent was excited only by Self-Love, without 227 
any kind Affection: Tis alſo probable that no vie w of Inte- 2 f 
reſt can raiſe that kind affection, which we approve as vir- Wl .. 47 


tuous; nor can any Reaſoning do it, except that which . 5 
Trews ſome moral Goodneſs, or kind Affections in the Ob- 2 


ee; for this never fails wherc it is obierved or ſuppoſed . os 

many Perſon to raiſe the Love of the Oblerver ür « ofte 

Virtue is not properly taught. | & Peat 
J 


Yet ſince all Men have naturally Se, Love as well a A 
kind Affections, the former may often counteract the latter, * 
or the latter the former; in each caſe the Agent is uneaj, H * - 
and in ſome degree unhappy. The firſt raſh Views of hu- l. . 
man Affairs often repreſent private Intereſt as oppoliteto MW: .. . 

the Publick: When this is apprehended, Self-Love my Hua A 
often engage Men in publickly hurtful Actions, which their 
moral Senſe will cenderan ; and this is the ordinary Cauſeſſi If 
of Vice. To repreſent theſe Motives of Self-Intereſh,to Y 
engage Men to publickly uſeful Actions, is certainly the 
moſt neceſſary Point in Morals. This has been ſo we 
done by the antient Moraliſts, by Dr. Cumberland, Puſfe 
dorf, Grotius, Shaftesbury; *tis made ſo certain from the 
divine Government of the World, the State of Mankind 
who cannot ſubſiſt without Society, from univerſal Expe 
rience and Conſent, from inward Conſciouſneſs of the Pleaſure 
of kind AﬀeCtions, and Self-Approbation, and of the Tor 
ments of Malice, or Hatred, or Envy, or Anger; that no 
Man who conſiders theſe things, can ever imagine he cin 
have any poſlible Intereſt in oppoſing the publick Good; 0 
in choking or reſtraining his Kind. Affections; nay: if ke 
had no kind Affections, his very Self-Love and Regard to 
his private Good might excite him to publickly uſctul Ac 
tions, and diſſuade from the contrary. 


What farther ſhould be provable concerning Virtu 
hence it ſhould be called reaſonable antecedentiy ro all 4 


fection 


Mean w 
Corſeior 
Mow t 
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©, ¶ cannot eaſily imagine. 


an Perhaps what has brought the Epithet Reaſonable, or ' 
bs flow! ng from Reaſon, in oppolition to what flows from In- 


out ſind, Affection, or Paſſion, io much into uſe, is this, That 
* it is often obſer ved, that the very Belt of our particular 


ch Wl « paſſionate, thro the confuſed Senſations and Propenſities 


Ob. « which attend them, do make us incapable of conſidering 
* * calmly the whole Tendency of our Actions, and lead us 


TA bg! give ſome ground tor diſtinguiſhing between paſſion- 


employsour Reaſon treely ; But can never ſet rational Ati- 
awd inOppoſition to thoſe from Iuſtinct, Deſire or Affection. 


flu ind it muſt be owned, that the moſt perfect Virtue conſiſts 
eto: the calm, unpaſſionate Benevolence,rather than in paxti- 
| cher ar Affections. 


If one asks how do we know that our How we 
" Afections are right when they are kind?” judge of 
What does the Word right] mean? Does it our Moral 
mean wht we approve? This we know by Senle. 
. of our Senſe. Again, how do we 

ow t 
lion? This can only be anſwered by another Queſtion, 
tz.*How do we know we are pleaſed when we are pleaſ- 
ed?“ — Or does it mean, © how do we know that we 
" ſhall always approve. what we now approve ?“ To an- 
ver this, we mult firſt know that the /ame Conſtitution of 


he cal ur Senſe ſhall a ways remain: And again, that we have ap- 
20d; 0 ed our ſelves carefully to conſider the natural Tendency 
2 ch Nour Actions. Of the Continuanceot the ſame Conſtitu- 
Bard on of our Senſe, we are as ſure as of the Continuance of 


18r 


fon, or Intereſt, or Senſe, or what it ſhould be fit for, one 


« Aﬀections or Deſires, when they are grown violent and 


often into what is a&ſolute!ypernicious, under ſome Ap- 
* pearance of relative or particular Gord,” This indeed 


ate Actions, and thoſe from Calm De tre or Afettionwhich - 


t our Senſe is right, or that we approve our Appro- 


Wavit tion, or any other Law of Natu e: The tendency of 
mr own Actions we cannot always know; but we may 
Mow certainly hat we heartily and ſincerely ſtudied to act 
Wording to what, by all the Evidence now in our Power 
R3 to 
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to obtain, appeared as molt probably tending to publick Good, 
When we are conſcious of this ſincere Endeavour, the evil 
Conſequences which we would not have foreſeen, never  « 

will make us condemn our Conduct. But without this 
ſincere Endeavour, we may often approve at preſeus what M « 


we ſhall afterwards condemn. 95 
_ How our If the Queſtion means, © How are we ſure — 
Moral e that we approve, all others ſhall alſo ap * 
Senſe is « prove?” Of this we can be ſure upon » 1 
corr: fed Scheme; but tis highly probable that the Sen x | 
y Reaſon. 4 of all Men are pretty uniform: That u '* 
5 EI Y alſo approves æind Affectious, other 
wiſe he would not have implanted them in us, nor deter | 
mined us by a moral Senſe te approve them. Now {inc Lie 
the Probabil ey that Men ſhall judge truly, abſtracting fron and 
any preſuppoſed Prejudice is greater than that they ſha en 
qudgefaiſl; tis more probable, when our Actions are rei ©" 
y kind and publick'y uſeful, that all Obſervers ſhall judgg i 
truly of our Intentions, and ofthe Tendency of our Action M 
and conſequently approve what we approve our ſeheſ ! 
than that they ſhall judge falſly and condemn them. if 
Me: 
If the Meaning of the Queſtion be, Will the doinfiff tber 
* what our moral Senſe approves tend to our Happine * 
C 


* andto the avoiding Miſery ?” *Tis thus we call a J. 
wrong, When it makes that Food at preſent grateful, wic dy i! 
ſhall occaſion future Pains, or Death. This Queſtionco ene 
- cerning our Self-Intereſt muſt be anſwered by ſuch Re ly tl 
ſoning as was mentioned above ta be well managed by o Nen 
Moraliſt; both antient and modern. dun 


Thus there ſeems no part of that Reaſoning which x that 
ever uſed by Moraliſts, to be ſuperſeded by ſuppoſing i . 
moral Senſe. And yet without a moral Senſe there is no 
plication can be given of our Ideas of Morality; nor oft u 

Ken ſonableneſe ſuppoſed antecedent to all Inſtincta, to 
v or Senſe, - knoy 
Miſe 


ol 
4 
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eevi gut may there not be a right or wrong State of our mo- 
never I ral Senſe, as there is in our other Senſes, according as | 
t this WF « they repreſent their Objects to be as they really are, or 
What repreſent them otherwiſe?” So may not our moral | 
Senſe approve that which is vicious, and diſapprove Virtue, on 
25 2 ſickly Palate may diſlike grateful Food, or a vitiated 0 
re ſure Sight miſrepreſent Colours, or Dimenſions? Mult we not 
io know therefore antecedently what is morally Good or Evil 


1088 by our Reaſon, be fore we can know that our moral Senſe is 
right ? 


To anſwer this, we muſt remember that of the ſenſible 


— lleas, ſome are allowed to be only Perceptions in our Minds, 
con and not Images of any like external Duality, as Colours, 
* fin Seunds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure, Pain. Other Ideas are 


Images of ſomething external, as Duration, Number, Ex- 


ry tenſion, Motion, Reſt : Theſe latter, for diſtinction, we. 
A S805 may call concomitant Ideas of Senſation, and the former 
u the rely ſenſible. As to the purely ſenſible Ideas, we know 


they are alter d by any Diſorder in our Organs, and made 


7 liferent from what ariſe in us from the fame Objects at o- 
he don er times. We do not denominate Objects from our Per- 

7 ap ae ien, during the Diſorder, but according to our ordinary. 
all a I eceptions, or thoſe of others in good Health: Vet no bo- 
J which 9 imagines that therefore Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, are not 
Gion col ſeaſeble Ideas. In like manner many Circumſtances diverſi- 8 
ſuch Re fy the concomitant Ideas: But we denominate Objects 


om the Appearances they make to us in an uniform Me- i | 
dium, when our Organs are in no diſorder, and the Object LR 
wot very diſtant from them. But none therefore imagines 1 


xed by 0 


which that it is Reaſon and not Senſe which diſcovers thele con- 
polig comitant Ideas, or primary Qualities. 
re is no 
nor oft Juſt ſo in our Ideas of Actions. Theſe three Things are iſ 
, co be diſtinguiſned, 1. The Idea of the external Motion, 0 
known firſt by Senſe, and its Tendency to the Happineſs or 5 
5 Miſery of ſome ſenſitive Nature, often inferr d by Argu- 


bo 


ends 
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ment or Reaſon. - 2. Apprehenſion or Opinion of the Afec- 


tions in the Agent, concluded by our Reaſon: So far the Idea 


of an Action repreſents ſomething external to the Obſer- 


ver. 3. The Perception of Approbation or Diſapprobatian 
ariſing in the Obſerver, according as the Affections of the 


Agentareapprebended kind in their juſt Degree, or deficient, 
or malicious. This Approbation cannot be ſuppoſed an 1. 
mage of any thing external, more than the Pleaſure of Har. 


mony, of Tafie, of Smell. But let none imagine, that cal. 


ling the Ideas, Virtue and Vice Perceptions of a Senſe, up- 
on apprehending the Actions and Affection, of another does 
diminiſh their Reality, more than the like Aſſertions con- 
cerning all Pleaſure and Pain, Happineſs or Miſery. Our 


| Reaſon does often correct the Report of our Sevſes, about the 


natural Terdency of the external Action, and corrects raj 
Concluſtons about the Affection. of the Agent. But whe 
ther our moral Senſe be ſubject to ſuch a Diſorder, as to hae 
diſfe ens Perceptions, from the ſame apprehended Affection 
in an Agent, at different times, as the He may have of the 
Colours of an unaltered. Object, tis not eaſy to determine: 
Perhaps it will be hard to find any Inſtances of ſuch 4 
Change. What Reaſon could correct, it it fell into ſuch 
a Diſorder, I know not; except ſuggeſting to its Remen- 
brance its former Approbations, and repreſenting the gene- 
ral Senſe of Mankind. But this does not prove Ideas of 
Virtue and Vice to be previous to a Senſe, more than a like 


Correction of the Ideas of Colour in a Perſon under the 
Fnundice, proves that Colours are perceived by Reaſon, 
' previouſly to Senſe, - 


If any fay, „this moral Senſe is not a Rule:“ Wat 
means that Word? It is no: a ſirait rigid Body: It is nota 
general Propo,:tion, ſhewing what Means are fit to obtain 
end: It is not a Propeſition, aſſerting, that a Suferior vil 


ma le thoſe happy who act one way and m:ſerable who att tht 
contra way. If theſe be the Meanings of Rule, it is n 


Rule; yet by reflecting upon it our Underſtanding ma 
may find cut a Re. But what Rule of * be 
orme 
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idea Ml formed without Relation t 
o ſome End 
ſer· ¶ what End can be propoſed, without preſu 8 


tin Deferes, A ffecti 2 
— Fections, or a moral Senſe, it will not be eaſy te 
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Shewing that Virtue may have whatever is meant « * 

by Merit ; and be rewardable upon the Suppo- , for 

ſition, that it is perceived by a Senſe, au ©» 

elected from Affection or Inſtinct. = 

. whet 

8 O ME will not alle any Merit in Actious flowing 0 

from kind Inſtinets : « Merit, ay they, attends Ae 

ons to which we are excited by Reaſon alone, or ty nifers 

« which we freely determine our ſelves, The Operation o De 

Inſtincts or Affections is neceſſary, and not voluntary; nd f oth 
« js there more Merit in them than in theShining of then iat bj 
te the Fruitfulneſi of a Tree, or the Over-flowing o/ a Strea 22 
Which are all puëlicłkhy uſeful.” ap 
e { 

Merit, But what does Merit mean? or Praiſc-n0 phich 

what. thineſs * Do theſe Words denote the“ Qual 


*in Actions, which ga'ns Approbation fro — 
te the Obſerver ? Or, 24ly, Are thcte Actions called me 
torious, © which, when any Obſerver does approve all 
« ther Obſervers approve him for his Approbation of | 
e and would condemn any Obſerver who did not a 
te theſe Actions ?” Theſe are the only Meaning of mi 
torious, Which I can conceive as diſtinct from rewardal 
which is conſidered hereafter ſeparately. 


Sa 


Now. we.endeavouredalready to ſhew, that © no Rt *ppine: 


te ſon can excite to Action previouſly to ſome End, andi es 
4 no End can be propoſed without ſome Inſtinct or Aﬀec els, on 
*< on.” What then can be meant by being excited N ol 


ſon, as diſtinct from all Motion of Inſtincts or Affection 
. T 
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Then determining our ſelves freely, does it mean acting 

— © without any Motive or exciting Reaſon? If it did not mean 
this, it cannot be oppoſed to acting from Inſtinct "0 - 

tions, ſince all Motives or Reaſons preſuppoſes them. If it 

do mean this, that «© Merit is found only in Actions done 
without Motive or Affection, by mere Election, without 
prepollent Deſire of one Action or End rather than its 
« oppolite, or without Deſire of that Pleaſure which * 
© ſome do ſuppoſe follows upon any Election, by a natural 
Connexion: Then let any Man conſider whether he e- 
rer acts in this manner by mere Election, without any pre- 
vious Deſire? And again, let him conſult his own Breaſt, 
whether ſuch kind of Action gains his Approbation? Up- 
on ſeeing a Perſon not more diſpoſed by Affection, Com- 
Mon, or Love or Deſire, to make his Country happy than 
niſerable, yet chooſing the one rather than the other, from 
wDeſcre of publick Ha ppineſſ, nor Averſion to the Torments 
na Fer hers, but by ſuch an unaffectionate Determination, as 
sur by which one moves his firſt Finger rather than the 
9 kd, in giving an Inſtance of a zrifling Action; let any 
me ask if this Ation ſhould be meritorious: and yet that 

dere ſhould be no Merit in a tender conpaſſionate Heart, 
which ſhrinks at every Pain of its Fellon-Creatures, and 
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* This is the Notion of Liberi given by the Archbiſhop 
Dublin, in his moſt ingenious Book, De Origine Mali. 
Inis Opinion does not repre ſent Freedom of Election, as 
polite to all Inſtinct or Deſire; but rather as ariſing from 

e Deſere of that Pleaſure ſupboſed to be connected with eve- 

Elections Upon his Scheme there is a Motive and End 
dopoſed in every Election, and a natural Inſtinct toward 
« no N pmeſs preſuppoſed: Tho! tis ſuch a Motive and End 


— 


. andi leaves us in perfect Livery. Since it is a Pleaſure or Hap- 
or Affe eds, not connected with one thing more than another, 
ted by RF vying upou the Derermination it ſelf. 

ffections 


triumphs 
T 
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triumphs in their Happineſs; with kind Affoctions an 
ſtrong Deſire labouring for the publick God Fit om 
the Nature of meritorious Actions; I fancy every honeſt 


Heart would diſclaim all Merit in Morals, as vio ently as | 


the old Proteſtants rejected it in Juſtification. 


hut let us ſee which ef the two Senſes of Merit or Prajj. 
worthineſs is founded on this (1 won't call it znreaſmable 


or caſual) but unaffectionate Choice. If Merit denotes the 


Quality moving the Spectator to approve, then there may 
be unaffectionate Election of the greateſt Villany, as well as 
of the moſt uſeful Actions; but who will fay that theyare 


approved? But perhaps tis not the mere Freedom 


of Choice which is approved, but the free Choice of publick 
Good, without any Affection. Then Actions are approved 
For publick Uſefulneſs, and not for Freedom. Upon this 
Suppoſition the Heat of the Sun, the Fruitſulneſi of a Tree 
would be meritorious: or if one ſays, © theſearenot Afi 
ons; they are at leaſt meritorions Qualities, Motions, At 
trations, &c. And a caſual Invention may be meritorious 
Perhaps Free Election is a Conditio ſine qua non, and 
publick Uſefulneſs the immediate Cauſe of Approbation 
neither ſeparately, but both jointly are meritorious: Fr 
Election alone is not Merit; Publick Uſefulneſs alone is no 
Merit; but both concurring. Then ſhould any Perſon b 
mere Election, without any Deſre to ſerve the publick, ſeta 
bout Mines, or any usſeful Manufacture; or ſhould a Perſot 
by mere Election ſtaba Man, without knowing him to be 
publick Robber; here both free Election and publick L fulvt 
may concur: Vet willany one {ay there is Me- it or Vi 
in ſuch Actions? Where then ſhall we find Merit, ualc 
in kind Affections, or Deſire and Intention of the public 
Good? This moves our Approbation wherever wie obſer! 
it: and the want of this is the true Reaſon why a Sear 
for Mines, a free Killer of an unknown Robber, the wa 
ing Sun, or the fruitſul Tree, are not counted meritoriow 


But it may be ſaid, that to make an Action meritorio 
it is neceſſary not only that the Action be public ih uſe} 
but that it be known or imagined to be ſuch, before the 
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and gent freely chuſes it. But what does this add to the former 
: be YI Scheme? Only a Judgment or Opinion in the Underſtanding, 
neſt N concerning the natural Tendency of an Action to the = 
y as YI ck Good: Few, it may be preſumed, will place Virtus 
n Aſent or Diſſent, or Perceptions. And yet this is all that 
z ſuperadded to the former Caſe. The Agent muſt not de- 
rai. e the publick Good, or have any kind Afſectionce. This 
vable wou 'd ſpoil the Freedom of Choice, according to their 
5 the WY heme, who inſiſt on a Freedom oppoſite to Affections or 
may HMiac ks: But he muſt barei know the Tendency to publick 
ell as 000d, and without any Propen/ity to, or Deſire of, the 
ey are I teppineſs of others, by an arbitrary Eleckion, acquire his 
om WM Vicrit. Let every Man judge for himſelf, whether theſe 
ublick Are the Qualities which he approves, 
roved 
a thi What has probably engaged many into this way of 
1 Dee eaking, © that Virtue is the Effect of rational Choice, 
© 4% 20d not of Inſtincts or Affections, is this; they firid, 
s, At“ tome Actions flowing from particular Kind Aﬀec- 
orion tions, are ſometimes condemned as evil,” becauſe of 
heir bad Influence upon the State of larger Societies; and 


on, and 
* lat the _"_ confuſed Senſations of any of our Paſſions, 
„ Frey divert the Mind from conſidering the whole br a of 
is nos Actions: They require therefore to Virtue a calm aud 
"(on bi turbed Temper. 


There is indeed ſome ground to recommend this Temm- 


* vas very neceſſary in many Caſes; and yet ſome of the 
22 Joſt paſſionate Actions may be perfectly good. But in the 


umeſt Temper there muſt remain Affection or Deſire, ſome 
Ipanted Inſtin for which we can give no reaſon ; other- 
le there could be no Action of any kind. As it was 


obſer ew n above in the firſt Section. 

Search 8 ; : 

\e wan meritorious Actions are theſe which whoſoever docs 

itoriouM" reve, is himſelf condemned by others; the Quality 
{which they are conftituted meritorious in this Senſe, is 


ame which moves our pprobation. We condemn any 
Hon who does not approve that which we our ſelves ap- 
ne: We preſume the or of others to be conſtituted 

| ke 


eritorio 
kly uſef 
re the 


ge 
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like our own ; and that any other Perſon, would he attend 
tothe Actions which we appro ve, would a ſo approve them, 
and love the Agent; when we find that another does not 
approve What we approve, we are apt to conclude, thath 
has not had kind Affections toward the Agent, or that ſome 
evil Affechon makes him overlook his Virtues, and on this 
account condemn him. 


Perhaps by meritorious is meant the ſame thing wit 

another Word uſed in like manner, viz. rewardable. Ther 
indeed the Quality in which Merit or Rewardableneſs j 
founded, is different from that which is denoted by Meri 
in the former Meanings. 3 


Rewardable, or deſerving Reward, denotes either thi 
Luality which would incline a ſuperior Nature to make « 
Agent happy: Or, 2dly, That Quality of: Actions whi 
would make a Spectator approve a ſuperior Nature, when l 
con/.rred Happineſs on the Agent, and diſapprove that Supt 
rior, who in fficted Miſery on the Agent, or puniſhed him. Le 
any one try to give a Meaning to the Word rewardable d 
ſtinct from theſe, and not fatisfy him ſelf with the Wor 
worthy of, or deſerving, which are of very complex an 
- ambiguous S'gnification. | 
Now the Qualities of an Action determining a powe 
tal Nature to reward it, muſt be various, — tot! 
Conſtitu tion and Afﬀfions of that Superior. If he has 
moral Senſe, or ſomethin analagous of a mo e cxcelit 
fort, by which he is determined to /ove thoſe whoe! 
dence kind Affectio is, and to deſire their Happineſs, tat 
tin A ſidlion is a Qu-lity moving to Reward. | 


-* But farther, if this Superior be henevolent, and obſer! 
that inferior Natures can by their mutual Actions prome 
their mutual Happinc's; then he muſt incline to excl 
them to fubliciiy ful A cti us, by Prolpects of pri 
Intereſt tothe Agent, if it be necdful: Therefore hey 
engage them to publickly uſeful Actions by Proſpetts 
Rewards, whatever be the internal Principle of their Ac 
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ons, or whatever their Affections be. Theſe two Onaliries 
not in Actions, viz. flowing from kind / ffections, and publick 
Uhfulneſs concurring, undoubted'y incline the benevolent 
ome injerior to confer Haapineſs : The former alone, where, 
thie thro' want of Power, the Agent is diſappointed of his kind 

Intentions, will incline a benevolent Superior to reward; 
ud the want of Power in the Agent will never incline him 
puniſh, But the want of kind *ffeions, altho there be 

= uſeful Actions, may be ſo offenſive to the moral 
ſenſe of the ſuperior Nature, as to prevent Reward, or ex- 
MerifY cite to puniſh; unleſs this Conduct would occaſion greater 
wblick Evil, by withdrawing from many Agents a neceſſa- 
1 to publick Uſefulneſs, wiz. the Hope of Re- 
tha 177. 


which But if the Superior were malicious with a moral Senſe 
hen i antrary to ours, the contrary Affection, and Tendency of 4tt= 


Su would excite to reward, if any ſuch thing could be ex- 
. LAW fed from ſuch a Temper. 


Wor If Actions be called rewardable, when © a Spectator 
2x a would approve the fuperior Mind for conferring Re- 

* wards on ſuch Actions: Then various Actions muſt 
terewardable, according to the moral Senſe of the Specta- 
rr. Men approve rewarding all kind Affections: And if it 
> tot! vil promote publick Good to promiſe Rewards to pub- 


ie has eth uſeful £&ions from whatſoever ffections they pro- 
cee ed, it will evidence Benevolence in the Superior to do ſo. 
cho e And this is the Caſe with human Governors, who cannot 
fs, dre into the Affections of Men. | ; 
Some ſtrongly aſſert (which is often the Whether 

obſe:viWinly Pr oof) that © to make an Action re- Motives or 
prowl vardable, the Agent ſhould have had Incli- Inclinations 
o ec nations to evil as well as to good.” What to Evil be 

F priui bes this mean, That a good governing Mind geceſſary to 
- he only inclined to make an Agent happy. or make an 
oſpe/t vconfer a Reward on him when he has ſome Agent re- 
heir A Aﬀections, which yet are ſurmounted by wardable. 

ol be benevolent Aﬀections ? But would not a 


S2 benevolent 
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benevolent Superior incline to make any benevolent Agent they a 
happy, whether he had any weaker evil Inclinations or Wl liv: N 
not? Evil Inclinations in an Agent would certainly rather ¶ of his 
have ſome Tendency to liminih the Love of the ſuperior ¶ niſe F 
Mind. Cannot a good Mind love an Agent, and deſire his ſtrired 


Happineſs, unleſs he obſerves ſome Qualities, which, were W tather 
they alone, would excite Hatred or Averſion? Muſt there honeſt 
be a Mixture of Hatred to make Love 3 eſfectua, I Happir 
as there muſt be a Mixture of Shade to ſet off the Lights in ¶ could ? 
a Picture? Is there any Love, where there is no [nclnationMl wird: 
to make happy? Or is ſtrong Love made up of Love and noſt a 
Hatred? | (ueſtic 

005 yew 


Tis true indeed, that Men judge of the 2 of kind 
Affections generally by the contrary Motives of Seh Love 
which they ſurmount: But muſt the DEI do ſo too! 
Is any Nature the leſs ſovely, for its having no Motive te 
make itſelf odious? If à Being which has no Motive toev 
can be belovedby a Superior, ſhall he not deſire the Happine 
of that Agent whom he loves? *Tis true, ſuch a Natur 


will do good Actions without Proſpect of any Self-Int 

reſt ; but would any benevolent Superior ſtudy the leſs tQMrirains 
make it happy on that account? _——— But if they apply th ¶ crve the 

Word rewardable to thoſe Actions alone, which an Age ward 
would not do without Profpect of Reward: then indeed ti beſe Ca 
make an Action in this Senſe rewardadle, tis neceſſary tu kppine 
the Agent ſhould either have no kind Affections, or that H rs Bene: 
fl live in ſuch Circumſtances, wherein Selt-LovWWyjrove, 

ſhould lead to Actions contrary to the publick Good, 

over- power any kind Affections; or that he ſhould ha In this 
evil Affections, which even in a good Conſtitution of ti ¶ Vt ions 


World, his Se Love could not over-ballance without Re 


ward. 


This poor Idea of Rewardableneſs is taken from theP 
verty and Impotence of human Governors: Their Funds u 
foon exhauſted; they capnot make happy all thoſe who 
Happineſs they deſire: Their little Stores muſt be frug 
managed; none muſt be rewarded for what | they v 
do without Reward, or for abſtaining from Wr 
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oe Ml they are not inclined. Rewards muſt be kept for the inſo- 
lt Miniſter, who without reward woud fly in the Face 
of his Prince; for the z#rbulent Demagogue, who wil 


mited, but zr. ful Citizen, who will ſerve his Country no 
farther than it is for his private Intereſt. But let any kind 
honeſt Heart declare what ſort of Characters it loves? Whoſe 
Happineſs it moſt deſires? 17h. m it would reward if it 
could ? Or what theſe Diſpoſtions are, which if it ſaw re- 
mard:d by a ſuperior Nature, it would be moſt pleaſed, and 
moſt approve the Conduct of the Superior? When theſe 

(ueftions are an{wer'd, we ſhall know what makes Acti. 
ms rewardable. 


K we call all Actions rewardable, the rewarding of 
which we at prove; then indeed we ſhall approve the re- 
wading of all Actions w ich we approve, whether the A- 


fall al ſo approve the promiſing of Rewards to all publick!y 


erye the Publick, or benevolent Natures not able without 
reward to ſurmount real or apparent ſelſſ Motives : In all. 
teſe Caſes, the propoſing Rewards does really advance the 


ts Benevolence in the ſuperior Mind, and is conſequently 
proved by our moral Senſe. 


In this laſt Meaning of the Word ;ewarda3le, theſe Diſ- 
willno: without Reward overcomenpparently ceutramy Mo- 
nec of ©elſ-Lave. 4. Unmixed Self-Love, which & Proſpect 
lance of Rewards, may overballa uce ſome malicious A. 
ie Happineſs of the Syſtem, or diminiſh its Miſery, it e- 


ker vyiſe accompliſh ſo much good for the whole, is 
8 3. 


niſe Factions if he is not bribed; for the covetous, mean- 


ent has had any Inclinations or Motives to Evil or not: We 
Wl Actions, whatever were the Aſfections of the Agents. 


It by this Proſpect of Reward either inalicious Natures are 
trained from Miſchief, or /e{f/ Natures induced to. 


uppineſs of the hole, or diminiſh irs Miſery; and eviden- 


vlitions are rewardable. 1. Pure unmix'd Benevolence. 
Prepollent good Affections. 3. Snch wen Benevolense, 
Reward may ſerve the publick. 5. Se Love, which by . 
ons, If in theſe Caſes propoſmg Rewards will increaſe . 


Kences Good#ſs in the Governor,when he cannot jo well 
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or Action, if he had it not in his Power to have had the op 


raiſe Malice in the Obſerver; but, on the contrary, all Qui 
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If weſuppoſe a Neceſſity of making all virtuous Agents 

aily ha Phys then indeed a Mixture of evil Diſpoſitions, tho 
— by the good, or of ſtrong coutrary Motive; Wl own \ 
overbailanced by Morives to Good, would be a Circumſtance Ml Peaſe 
of ſome Importance in the Diſtribution of Rewards: this W 
Since ſuch a Nature, during the Struggle of cortrary 4%. 
feftions or Motives, muſt have had leſs Pleaſpre than that 
virtuous Nature which met with no Oppoſition : But 25 
this very Oppoſition did give this Nature full Evidence of 
the Strength of its Virtue, this Conſciouſneſs may bea pe- 
culiar Recompence to which the unmixed Tempers are} 
Strangers: And there ſeems no ſuch neceſſity of an equal] 
Hatpmeſs of all Natures. It is no way inconſiſtent with 

fect Goodneſs, to make different Orders of Beings; and 
provided all the Virtuous be at laſt 1 and as hap- 
pyasthey deſire, there is nothing abfurd in ſuppoſing dife- 
rent Capacities and different Degrees; and during the Tim 
of Probation, there is no neceſſity, not the leaſt ſhew ofitz 
that all be equal. 


Thoſe whothink © 0 Perſon puniſhable for any Quality 


« poſere Duality, or to have abſtained from the Action if he 
« had willed it; perhaps are not miſtaken: but then let 
them not aſſert on the other Hand, that it is unjuſt tore 
ward or make happy thoſe, who neither had any Diſpo{ 
tions to Evil, nor could poſſibly deſire any ſuch. Diſpoitom 
Now if Mens Affections are naturally good, and if ther 
be in their Fellows no Quality — would neceſlarily 


licies requiſite to excite at leaſt enevolence or Compaſſion: 

It may be juſtly ſaid to be in the Power of very one, by due See Los 
Attention, to prevent any malicious Affections, and to ex- 

cite in him ſelf kizd Aﬀedtions toward all. So that the in- 

tricate Debates about human iberty do not affect what i 

here alledged, concerning our moral Senſe of Affection 

Aud Actions, any more than any other Schemes. 


Some 
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Some alledge, that Meni r ſuppoſes, beſide kind A. 
ation, that the Agent has a moral Senſe, reflects upon his 
own Virtue, delights in it, and chuſes to adhere to it for the 
Pleaſure which attends itꝰ. We need not debate the Uſe of 
this Word Merit: tis plain, we apprave a generous kind 
Action, tho the Agent had not made this Reflection. This 
Refleftion ſhews to him a Motive of Self Love, the joint 
View to which does not increaſe our Approbation: But 
then it muſt again be owned, that we cannot forma juſt 
Concluſion of a Cherafter from one or two kind, gene- 
wus Actions, eſpecially where there has been no very 
trong Motives to the Contrary. Some apparent Motives 
of Intereſt may afterwards overballance the kind Aſſectious, 
id lead the Agent into vicious Actions. But the Reflefion 
a Virtue, the being once charmed with the lovely Form, 
willdiſcover an Iutereſt on its ſide, which, it wellattended 
to, no other Motive will overballance. This Reflection 
bapreat Security to the Character; this muſt be ſuppoſed 
nfuch Creatures as Men are, before we can well depend 
non a Conſtancy in Virtue. The ſame may be ſaid of many 
ther Motives to Virtue from Intereſt; which, tho they do. 
wt immediately influence the kind Aﬀetions of the Agent, 
et do remove theſe Obſtacles to them, from falſe Appear- 
aces of Intereſt. Such are theſe from the Sanctions of di- 
une Lam by future Rewards and Puniſhments, and even 
de manifeſt Advantages 4 Virtue in this Life : without 
Refletion on which, a ſteddy Courſe of Virtue is ſcarce to be 
upected amidſt the preſent Confuſion of human Affairs. 


14 , * 8 * * 4 
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"See Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. Part v. 
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How far a Regard to the Deity is neceſſary to To f 
make an Action virtuous. Wit 


IL COME do imagine, that to make an Action virtu- Wnturall 
* ous, it is neceſſary that the Agent ſhould have pre- ay knd 
«© yiouſly known his Action to be acceptable to the Deir Wincoaſil 
and have undertaken. it chiefly with deiign to pleaſe or Wleiired ; 
ce obey him. We have not, ſay they, reaſon to imagine Intereſt 
ce a malicious Intention in many of the worſt Actions: The Wm Pow, 
very wart of good Aﬀections in their juſt Degree, mult ippind 
«<-conſtitute moral Exil. If fo, then the moral Evil in the 
4 want of Love or Gratitude, muſt increaſe in proportion But e 
to the Cauſes of Love or Gratitude in the Odject: by the Wannot | 
“ Caules of Love, they mean thoſe Qualities in the Obel per c 
* upon Oblervation of which Love or Gratitude do arileWWiſtions 
ein every good Temper. . Now the Cauſes of 1 eve to- un thi 
« ward the DEI v are infinite; therefore the want of ¶ bund ir 
< the higheſt poſſible Degree of Love to him, muſt be in- ¶ bonge: 
« finitely evi. To be excited more by ſmaller Morives ¶atheir 
* or Cauſes than by greater, to love thoſe who are leſs love-Wllice of | 
% while we neglect him in whom are infinite Canſu Wim of) 
<* of Love. muſt argue great Perverſeneſs of Affections. hut Wlims, th 
« theCaxjesof Love in the DEI T x, his infinite Cocdasſ ward 
toward al, and even toward our ſelves, from whence luuſes o 
« ſprings all the Happineſs of our Lives, are infinitely a- 
« bove any Carſes of Love to be tound in Creatrires, there- How 
« fore to act from Love to them without 1tention to mera! 
«. pleaſe Go p, mult be infinitely evil.” 


If this Reaſoning be juſt, the beſt ot Men are infinite) Mind 26, 
exi, The Piftinction between Lavitua! and adual li- 
ention Will not remove the Difficulty; fince theſe Arg rech! 
Tag | 5 ments 


to 
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nents require actual Intention. An habitual Intention is 
uta preſent a ct of Love to DEI Ty, influencing our Ac- 
tons more than actual Love to Creatures, which this Ar- 
— requir es; but a prior general Reſolution not at pre» 
repeated. 


To find what is juſt on this Subject, we may premiſe 
me Propoſitions of which Men muſt convince them - 
les by Refleckiom. | 


II. There is in Mankind ſucha Diſpoſition How we 
mturally, that they deſire the Happineſs of compure 
ny known ſemſitive Nature, when it is not the Good- 
ncoafiſtent with ſomething more ſtrongly neſs of 
(elired ; ſo that were there no Oppoſitious of Temper. 
itereft either private or public k, and ſ#ffici- 

n Power, we would confer upon every Being the higheſt 
Kppineſs which it could receive. | 


But our Underſtanding and Power are limited, ſo that we 
annot know many other Natures, nor is our utmoſt 
mer capable of promoting the Happineſs of many: our 
tions are therefore influenced by ſome ſtronger ER 


lun this general Benevolence. There are certain Oualities 
bund in ſome Beings more than in others, which: excite 
konger Degrees of Good-will, and determine our Attention 
btheir Intereſts, while that of others is neglected. The 
lies of Blood, Benefits conferred upon us, and the Obſervati- 
in of Virtue in others, raiſe much more vigorous Affec. 
ls, than that general Benevolence which we may have 
ward all, Theſe Qualities or Relations we may cal the 
lanſes of Love. 
However theſe Affections are very different from the 
meral Benevolence toward all, yet it is very probable, that 
lere is a Regularity or Proportion obſerved inthe Conftitu« 
wn of our Nature; fo that, 3 ſome acqui- 
td Habits, or Aſſociations of Ideas, and from the more ſud- 
Emotions of ſome particular Paſſions, that Temper 
Mich has the molt live y Gratitude, or isthe moſt ſuſcep- 
tive 
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tive of Friendſhip with virtuous Characters, would alſy 
have the ſtrongeſt general Benevolence toward indifferent 
Perſons: And on the contrary, where there is the weakeſt 
general Benevolence, there we would expect the leaſt Gra- 
titude, and the leaſt e or Love toward the Virtucus 


If this Proportion be obſerved, then, it we expreſs al. theſe 
Deſires of the good of others by the Name of Benevclence, 
we may denote the ſeveral Degrees in which Men poſlels 
theſe ſeveral kind Diſpoſitions by the Goodneſs of the Tem- 
per: And the Degrees of Deſire toward the Happineſs of 
any Perſon, we may call the Quantity of Love towud 
him. Then, | 


The Quantity of Love toward any Perſon is in 2 com- 


| paved Proportion of the apprehended Cauſes of Love in 


im, and of the Goodneſ of Teryfer in the Obſerver, Or 


When the Cax/es of Love in two Objects are apprehend 
ed equal, the Love toward either in different Perſons is as 
the Goodneſs of Temter; or = XI. 


When the Goodneſs of Temfer is the ſame or equal, the 
Love toward any Ob ects will be as the Canſes; or L= 
CX 1, a 1 


The Goodneſs of any Temper is therefore as the Dwuantity! 
Love, divided by the apprehended Cauſes, or G. And 
ſince we cannot apprehend any Goodneſs in having the 
Degree of Love above the Proportion of its Cauſes, the moik 


virtuous Temper is that in which the Love cquals it 
Cauſes, which may therefore be expreſſed by Unity? 


— 5 


* See Treat. 2. Sect. 3. Art. 11, laſt Paragraph. 
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Hence it follows, that if there were any Nature incom- 

parably more excellent than any of our Fellow-Creatures, 
boom whom a ſo we our ſelves, and all ethers had received 
ne greateſt Benefits; there would be leſs Virtue in any 
mul Degree of Deſire of his H2ppineſs, than in a like Degree 
ve toward our Fellow- Creature. But not loving ſuch 
e :bcing, or having a ſmaller Degree of Love, muſt evidence 
e : woch greater Deſec# in Virtue, than a like want of {ove 
toward our Fellow Creatures. For the Cauſes of Love 
king very great, unleſs the Love be alſo very great, the 
Quotient which expreſſes the Goodneſs of Temper will be 
jery much below Unity. 


III. To apply this to the DE Ir v is very The genemai 
gbyious. Our Affections toward him ariſe Rules appli- 
nthe ſame manner as toward our Fellows, ed to the 
In proportion to our Attention to the Cauſes . Love of God. 
Love in him, and the Goodneſs of our Tem- | 
r. The Reflection on his Goodneſs raiſes Approbation 
ind 1 his Benefits raiſe Gratitude, and both oc- 


1 3 aon Good- will or Benevolence. Some imagine, that 

* his Happineſs is wholly detached from al Events in this 
= þ World, abſolute and unvaried in himſelf.“ And yet the 
of lime Incliaation of Mind might remain in us, tho? we had 


this Opinion. When the Happineſs of a Friend is in Suſ- 
te ſe, we deſire it; when he has obtained all that which we 
tered, the fame Iuclination of Mind ſeems to remain to- 
ward him, only without that Ducaſiucſe accompanying 
And Deſire of an ancertain Object: Thus Gravity may be ſaid to 
tethe ſame when a Body 1s reſting on a fixed Baſe, as when 
tcauied deſcent. IG OF, TY 
Upon this Scheme of the divine Happineſs, it is not eaſy 
account, how our Love to him could excite us to pro- 
note the Ha pingſc of our Fel:ows. Our frequent Contem- 
pation of ſuch an amiuble excellent Nature, might indeed 


tend to n or inprove our Temper. 


If we imagine that the DEA has ſuch Pe- ceptious of 
Arobation or Diflike toward Actions as we have our 
Kires, then indeed our Love to him would directiy excite 
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us to do whatever he appro ves, and ſhun what he con- 
demns. We can ſcarce avoid imagining, that the frequen 
recurring of Events diſapprov ed, muſt be uneaſy to any Na 


ter 
ture, and that the obſer ving approved Actions muſt bed of Af 
lightful. $ 
o . * Here 
If we imagine that the divine Happineſs, or any put ur Goo 
of it is connected with the Happineſs of his Crea ul the 
tures, ſo that their Happineſs is conſtituted the Occ Cauſes 
ſion of his; then indeed our Love to the Dt 17 HM rin t. 
will directly excite us to all manner of beneficent 1Mintinu: 
tions. Tis true, many good Men deny theſe two AH Min 
Opinions, yet it is probable, When their Minds are di Ngnt. 
verted from Speculitions, by Opportunities of Action te Mine 
chere recurs ſome Imagination of Offence, Uneaſineſ um eil 
Reſentment in the e 1 Tv, upon obſerving evil Ain Nay argt 
of Delight and Joy in beholding good Actions; of Sorro nder, 
upon obſerving the Miſery of his Creatures, and Foy upoſ te war 
ſeeing them happy: So that by their Love zo the DEI ive no 
they are influenced to beneficent Actions, not withſtandſſſegue wa 
their ſpeculative Opinions. Ia our Conception of D t 
Dutrry, we are continually led to imagine a Reſemblance iim, and 
what we feel in our ſelves. ati. 
Uoodn 
Whoever maintains theſe Opinions of the D £ 17 YH Coodn 
be true, muſt alſo ſuppoſe © a particular Determination Fiftually 
5 all Events in the Univerſe;” otherwiſe this part of tithe wa 
divine f appineſs is made precarious and uncertain, dependiin may 
ing upon the undetermined will of Creatures. tent Topy 
The Diverſity of Opinions concerning the divine Ha . But 
pines. may lead Men into different ways of accounting int con 
the Influence which the Love of G o p may have upon o Afectio 
Actions toward our Fellows: But the Affections towa ge 4557 
the Dx i x would be much the ſame upon both Scheme bre 1 
Where there were the fame juſt A pprehenſions of the 1111 my! 
Goodneſs in two Perſons, the Love to the DEITY da mr 
both would be proportioned to the Goodneſs of Tri but 
Tho' the higheſt poſſible Degree of Love to a perfect god ; 


Der r, would evidence no more Virtue of Temper, di 
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portioned Love to Creatures ; yet the having only 
aller Degrees of Love to the Derry, would evidence 2 


ter Defect of Goodneſs in the Temper, than any want 
of Affection toward Creatures. * bY 


"Here it muſt be remerabred, that inarguing concernin 
the Goodneſs of TIemper from the Degree of Love directly, 
ud the Carſes of Love inverſly, actual Attention to this 
Caſes of Love is ſuppoſed in the Perſon. For tis plain, 
tat in the beſt Temper no one Affection or Idea can always 
untinue preſent, and there can be no Affection preſent to 
te Mind, toward any Object, while the Idea of it is not 
weſent. The bare Abſence therefore of Affection, while 
te Mind is employed upon a different Object, can argue 
w eril in the Temper, farther than want of Attention, 
ay argue want of Affection. In like manner, in the beſt 
per, there can be no Love toward an Object unknowns: 
e want therefore of Love to an Object unknown, can 
zue no evil in the Temper, farther than Ignorance may 
due want of Affection. It is certain indeed, that he who 
hows that there is a good Dxrrx, and actually thinks of 
lim, and of all his Benefits, yet has not the ſtrongeſ Lowe 
n{Gratitude toward him, muſt have a Temper void of 
i|Coodneſs ; bur it will not follow, that that Mind is void 
| Goodneſs which is not always thinking of the DE Ir . 
actually loving him, or even does not know him. How 
rthe want of Altention to the Derr, and Ignorance of 
In, may argue an evil Iemper, muſt be ſhown from dife 
dent Topicks, to be conſidered hereafter. | 


TY 
tion o 
of tl 


epend 


ve HO TV. But moiety to theſe Inquiries we hat De- 
ting inſt conſider © what Degrees or Kinds of grees of 4 
on 008 Affection are neceſſary to obtain the fim- fectionneceſ- 
tOWU've Approbaticnof Innocence. *Tis plain, ſary to In- 
55 r bare Abſence of all Malice is not enough. nocence. 

e 4149 


e may have tlie general Benevolence to- 

d a mere ſenſuive Nature, which had no other 

ne but Sell ove; but we can apprehend no moral 

ahne in ſuch a Being: Nay, tis not every ſmall 
| T Degree 
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Degree of kind Affections which we approve. There 
muſt be ſome proportion of kind Affections to the 
#ther Faculties in any Nature, particularly to its Underjiand 
ing and active rower: to obtain Approbation. Some Brute 
evidence {ſmall Degrees of Good- Vill, which make them 
be approved in their Kind; but the ſame Degrees would not 
be approved in a Man There is an higher Degree ex 
pected in Mankind, to which, if they do not come up 
we do not account them innece: t. It is not ea) to fix pre 
ciſely that Degres which e approve as igneceut by 
mora Senſe. Every Lind Aſfectiop, it it be conſiderg 
only with relation to its own Obi act, is indeed <pproved 
ſuch as natural Ajeticn, Gratitude, Pity, Friendſhip: An 
yet when we take a more extenſive View of tlie Tendene 
of ſome Ac ions proceedipg even-: from theſe Aſectin 
we may often conderu theſęe Actions when they are ap 
prehended as pernicigus to larger Syſtems of Mankind. 
the ſame manner we oljen nden Actions done fro 
Love to a particular Couzitry, when they appear to bep 
vicious to Mankindin general. In lice manner, Self-Pr[f 
vation and purſuing private Advantage abſtractly con 
dered, is innocent : But when it is apprehended as ve 
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-pernicious in any calc to the Safety of ozhers, it is co * 
-demned. 1 regu 
Mankind are capable of large evtenſive Ideas of gr 4 11 
Societies. And it 15 expec led of them, that their ga 2 
Benevolence ſhould continually direct and limit, noto / 
their ſel A fecticus, but even their nearer Attachmt How 
to others: that their Deſire of p. ic Good, and Av erli aller 
to publick Miſerv, ſhould overcome at leaſt their Delire "a a 
poſiti ve private Adniantages, either to themſelves or the * * 
particular Favourites; ſo as to make them abſtain from for th 
ny Action which vrould be poittiv-ly pernicious ot hy Grob 
ful to Mankind, hovrever beneficial it might be toi 1 
ſelves, or their Favourites. To undergo poſitive Evil WY... — 
. the ſake of pojitive God to others, ſeems ſome Degree: R a 
Vir ue above Iuuoceuce, which we do not univer{aliy moſt N 
pect: But to reject po/ztive attainable good, either 5 oo co 
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blres or our particular Favourites, rather than occaſion a- 
ijconſiderable Miſery to others, is requiſite to obtain the 
loprobation of Innocence. The want of this Degree we 

htively condemn as evil; and an Agent muſt riſe above 
by poſitive Services to Mankind, with ſome Trouble and 
Ixjexce to himſelf, before we approve him-as virtuous. 
e e ye ſeem indeed univerſally to expect from all Men thoſe 
* Offices v#hich give the Agent no troub'e or expence: 
Whoever refuſes them is beiow Innocence. But we do 
pt peſt:ive'y condemn thoſe as evil, hö will not ſacrifice 
their private Intereſt to the Advancement of the poſitive 
Gd of others, unleſs the private Intereſt be very ſinall, 
ud the publick Good very great. 


here 
the 


An 
hs | 
But as the Defire of poſitive private Good is vreaker than 
lrerfion to private Evil. or Pain; fo our Deſire of the 
wlitive Good of others, is weaker than our Averſion to 
beir Miſery : It ſeems at leaſt requilite Innocence, that 
te ſtronger pri4/ick AffeFion, ⁊ ix. our Averſian to the 
Miſery of others, ſhould ſurmount the weaker private Af 
Khor, the Deſire of poſitive private Good; fo that no- 
yolpect of Good io vur ſelves, ſhould engage us to that 
nhich would occanon-a{/ery toorhers. It is in like inan · 
t requilite to Iunoceuce, that our Averſion to the Miſery 
# rreater or equal Sytems, ſhould πmmount our Deſire of. 
tte poſitive Good of theſe to which we are more particu» 
wy attached. i 
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How far it may be :.2cefſary to Innocence to ſubmit to 
aller private Lains to prevont che greater Sufferings of 


* bers, or to promote ſome great toſitive Advantagesz or 
uu far the —— of private Syſtems ſhould be neglect- 
| 4 for the Happineſs of the greater, in order to obtam the 
or 1 Hhdrobation of Innocence, it is perhaps impoſſible preciſely 
I 11 bdetermine, or to fix any general Rules; nor indeed is it 


keſlary. Our Buſineſs is not to find out © at how cheap 
a Rate we can purchaſe Innocence, but to know what is 
moſt noble, generous and virtuous in Life.” This we 
tow conſiſts in ſacrificing all poſitive Intereſts, and bear: 
Wall private Evils for the publick Good: And in ſubmit- 
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ting alſo the Intereſts of all ſnaller Syſtems to the Intereſi i lata 
of the whole: Without any other Exception or Reſeryg l/ m 
than this, that every Man may look upon himſelf as a Pan H 802 
of this Sytem, and conſequently not ſacrifice an imp luce 
tant private Intereſt to a leſs important Intereſt of other bj be x 
Senſes, in determining preciſely what Objects are ini eye 
rent, or where Pleaſure ends, aud Diſguſt begins, tho't irther 
poſitive -> aan ot the grateful and ung rateſul are cali cou 


 Binew: own 
viſtingui We, 


It is alſo very di ̃icult to fix any preciſe Degree of Af 
lection toward the Derry, which ſhould be barely requi 
Gre to Innocence. Only in general we muſt diſappro 
that Temper, which, upon Apprehenſion of the perfed pence 
Goodneſs of the Drin r, and of his innumerable Bench 
to Mankind, has not frerger 4 jffeftions of Love and G, 
ſitude toward him, than thaſe toward any other Bei 
Such Affections would necearily raiſe frequent Atienii 
and Conſideration of our Actions; and would engage 
if we apprehended any ef them to be offenſive to him, 
contrary to that Scheme of Events in which we apprebt 
ded the Derry to delight, to avoid them with a more fir 
Reſolution than whet we had in any other Affairs. Po 
give Virtus toward the Dir muſt go farther than a 
=> ua Offence, by engaging us with the gre 
eſt Vigor, to do whatever we apprehend as poſitiveh pls 
fg, or conducive to thoſe Ends in which ve apprehe 
the Derry delights. It is ſcarce conceivable that any gi 
Temper can want ſuch Affections toward the Deivy, wh 
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once he is known, as were above ſuppoſed neceſſary ' ce 
Innocence. Nor can we imagine poſizive Degrees of Go > 
neſs of Temper above Innocence, where Affections | hich 
ward the Deity do not ariſe proportionably, . - 


What is here ſaid relates only to the Apprehenſions 4 on” 404 
moral Senſe, and not to thoſe Degrees of Virtue whicht 
Dxirx may require by Revelation: And every one's He 


may inform him, whether or no he does nat approve-W + pe N. 
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haſt as iu noc ent, thoſe who omit many good Offices which 
they might poſzbly have done, provided they do a great deal 
of good ; thoie who carefully abſtain from every appre- 
ended Offence toward the Deity, tho they might poſſi- 
jy be more frequent in Acts of Devotion. ITis true in- 
ked, the Omiſſion of what we know to be required is poſi- 
wvely evil; ſo that by a Revelation we may be obliged to 
ther Services than were requiſite previouſly to it, which 
xe cou d not innocently omit, after this R. velation is 
own : But we are here only conſidering our moral 
ime. 


v. Now let us inquire how far ſample Igno- How far Ig-- 
ute of a DerTY, or una ſfocted Atheiſmdoes norance 
nidence an evil Diſpojztion, or Deſect of good DEV is 
fefti ns below Innocence. Evil. 


1. Alfect ons ariſing upon apparent Cauſes, or preſent 


Temper, were theſe Opinions true, cannot argue any 


A eeat want of Goodneſs in any Temper, ot themſelves: 
0% on, indeed may often argue a want of Goodneſs at 
7 tie they were formed: But to a benevolent Temper 
* eis no Cauſe of Malice, or Deſire of the Miſery or Non- 


aus of greater Good, or of leſſening Evil. 


have no Idea, can raiſe Affection in the beſt Temper; 
nſequently want of Affection to an unknown Object evi- 


t heard even the Report of a Derry, if ever there were 


ene may make a ſuppoſition like to that made by Cice- 
And this is perhaps the Caſe, as to the Deity, of 


—. _ — 


% 


de Nat. Deor. Lib, 2. £99. 37. Ex Ariſtotele. 
| T3 : 


union, tho talſe, it they be ſuch as would ariſe in the 


gence of any Being for itſelf. There may be Cauſes of 
luke, and Deſire of Mifery or Non exiſtence, as the 


. No Object which is entirely auknomn, or of which - 


nes no evil. This would be the Caſe ot thoſe who ng- 


Irſuch : Or who never heard of any Fellow-Creatures, . 
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any unfortunate Children, who may have ſome little. Up 


of Re: ſon, before they are inſtructed in any Reli, ion. 3.8 
Itthere really were an Inuate Idea of a DRI fo im- — fo 
printed, that no Perſon could be withoutit ; or if weare 
diſpoſed, as neceſſarily to receive this Idea, as ſoon as we 4 A 
can be cal ed moral Agents: Then no Ignorance of a DuryM her N 
can be innocent; all Azheiſm muſt be affected, or an Opini ¶ the cl 
on formed, either thro evil Affection, or want of good Af 
ſeckion below Innocence. But if the Idea ef a DEI vba x Ag 
neither imprinted, nor offer itſelf even Pg to an Natu 
Reflection, nor be univerſally excited by Tradition, th 
dare Want ef it, where there has been no Traditios o 6. Al 
Reflection cannot be called criminal upon any Scheme Mind te 
Tho'e who make Virtue and Vice rehtive to a Ilan, mi ance, b 
lay, Men are required to reflect, and thence to know 
« Derry.” But they muſt alow Promulgation neeeſſii 7. yy 
Ty, before Diſobedience to a Law can be criminal. N idee 
preyiouſly to — it is ſuppoſed impoſſible for i uind, it 
Agent to know the Legi//ator, ar to know the Law reqi ¶ beſire b. 


„ing him to reflect, therefore this Law requiring him tore 
was not antecedently to his Reflection publiſhed to him. Now 


The Caſe of human Laws, the Ignorance of which de 
ot excuſe, is not parallel to this. No Perſon under 
Civil Government can be ſuppoſed ignorant that there ¶ ended, 
Law, made for the whole State. But in the preſent Si 
Poſit'on, Men antecedently to Reflection may be ignorant 
che DRI , or that there are Laws of Nature. If Derr v. 
Subject could thus be ana ppriꝛ ed, that he lived under C 

Government, he ſhou'd not be accounted Compos Me 

The Suppoſition indeed in both Caſes is perhaps wi 
imaginary ; at leaſt as to Perſons above Childhood. « 
c: n ſcarce imagine that ever any Perſon was wholly u Noe fo 
pꝛized of a governing Ming, and of a Right and Hon ri 
Morals. Whether this is to be aſcribed to inuate Ideas 
$.9merſil Tradition, or te ſome neceſſa!y Determin3tis 
our Nature, to imagine 2 — Cauſe of the beauWne Pre 


CbjeQs which occur tous, with a moral Senſe, let the 


7. 


Dus inquire, | W% Opic 


—— 
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. Suppoſe an Idea formed in a benevolent Mind, of o- 


ther ſenſitive Natures, Deſire of their exiſtence and Happi- 
n- x would ariſe. { 


well 4. A good Temper would incline any oneto wiſh, that 
her Natures were benevolent, or morally Good, ſince this 
the chief Happineſs. 


5. A good Temper would defire that the Adminiſtration 
Nature were by a benevolent or good Mind. 


6. All Defire of any Event or Circumſtance inclines any 
lind to ſearch into the Truth of that Event or Circum- 
tance, by all the Evidence weithin its power to obtain. 


7. Where there is ſuch Deſire, and ſufficiently obvious 
tvidencegiven in proportion to the Sagacity of the defiring 
ind, it will come to the Knowiedge of the Truth, if its 
eſire be ſtrong. 


Now from theſe Propoſitions we may deduce the fol 
ring Corollaries. 


. Suppoſing the Idea of 2 De1 r v once appre- 
3 either by 2 or the {lighteſt Reflec- 
in it there be objective Evidence in Nature proportioned 
bthe Ca pacity of the Inquirer, for the Exiſtence of a good 
Dir v, Atheiſm directly argues want of good AﬀeGion 
Now Innocence. 1 

2, If there be only the ſimple Tradition or Preſumption of 
Norerning Mind once raiſed; and if there be Evidence as 
ore for his Goodneſs, to conclude the x 1 T v evil or ma- 
Kious, muſt argue want of good Affection as before. 


5. Suppoſe the Idea of an evil De1T v once excited, and 
me Preſumptions for his Malice from Tradition, or 
Eight Reflection upon particular Evils in Nature; toreſt in 


* Opinion without Jaquiry would argue war of good 
n Witnou * Alden; 


— — —-— — — ů— 
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Affeclion; to deſire to reject this Opinion, or ronſure it by 
contrary Evidence, would argue good Affection: Suppoie 
ſuch contrary Evideuces obvious enough in Nature to on 
who inquired as diligently about it as about his own Inte- 
reſt; to continue in the falſe Opinion cannot be innocent. 


dice „. 
610 4 
Diſent 
the 
Elis e- 


How Ignorance in VI. In like manner concerning ou (deter 


human Affairs e- Fellow-Creatures, who are actual 


vidences a bad known to us. 
Temper. | 9 
we of 
4. To imagine Fellow-Creatures morally Good, eithei . Wil 
according to Evidence upon Inquiry, or even by a raſh0 Ms 2 
pinion, evidences good Affection. N Jig 
T. Imagining them Evil contrary to obvious Evid: <P 
argues want ef good Aﬀedt ion below Innocence. for 
6. Retaining and inculcating an Opinion either of tl MI. I. 
Cauſes of Love in others, or of the Cauſes of Averſion, ii 
duces an Habit; and makes the Temper prone to the e 
fection often raiſed, Opinion of Goodneſs in the DIe 
and our Fellows, increaſes good Affection, and improvest| r 
Temper : Contrary Opinion of either, by railing frequei & 
Averſions, weakens good Affection, and impairs the Te 4 45 a 
ph Og: ang, a 
This may ſhew how cautious Men ought to be in paſſi of; 
Sentence upon the Impiety of their Fellows, or repreſe ban, 22 
ing them as wicked and profane, or hateſul to the DEI Rat Socie 
and juſtly given over to eternal Miſery: We may fee ]. 
what a wite Mari it is to know the true Church by, ti Wh. t 
it pronounces Damnation on all others.” Which ise WW 
of the Characters of the Romiſh Church, by which it i: tentioy 
ten recommended as the ſafeſt for Chriſtians to live in. . 
| ny 
The fame Propoſitions may be applied to our -Opinic " of Re 
concerning the na: ural Tendencies of Actions. Where By 
| Evidepce is obvious as before, good Aftcction wil; 4 8 0 
ors HR eg 0 


* ; 


PT as 
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by Ware true Opinions, and falſe Ofinjons often argue mant 
die A fection below Sia ig Thus, tho? in — 1 
Jiſenz of themſelves, there can neither be Virtue nor Vice, 
rtthey may be Evidences of either in the Agent, as well 
his external Motions, Tis not poſſible indeed for Men 
determine preciſely in many caſes the Quantity of Evie 
e, and its proportion to the Sagacity of the Obſerver, 
mch will argue Guilt in him, who contrary to it, forms 
fuſe Opinion. But Men are no better judges of the De- 
w of Virtue and Vice in external Actions. This there» 
e will not prove that all fal/e Opinions or Errors are inno- 
ent, more than external Actions: The Searcher of Hearts 
judge exactly of both. Human Pniſi ments are only 
ethos of Self-Deſence in which the Degrees of Guilt are 
the proper Meaſure, but the Neceſ{ry q reſtraining Ac- 
ns for the Safety of the Puòlick. 


VII. It is next to be conſidered, how How want of At- 
want of Artention tothe DEI x can tention evidences 
me war.$ of good Afﬀections, in any A- a bad Temper. 
at, to whom he is known. 


Irery good Temper vill ave ſtrong AﬀeRtions to a good 
ur r, and where there is ſtrong Afection there will be 
Alert Reflettion upon the Object beloved, Deſire of 
ang, and Caution of offence. In like manner every 
lon of good Temper, who has had the Knowledge of 
lnurry, a Syſtem, a Species, will conſider how far theſe 
kt Societies may be affected by his Actions, with ſuch 
tention as he uſes. in his own Affairs; and viill abſtain 
m what is injurious to them. 


Ittention. to a DEI v apprehended as good, and go- 
ing the Univerſe, wil increaſe the Moment of Benefi- 
in any good Agent, various ways, ſuch as by Pro- 
of Reward, either preſent or future, by improving 
Temper thro' Obſervation of ſo amiable a Pattern, or 
lng Sentiments of Gratitude toward the DEI v, 2 


wil r whoſe Happineſs the Agent may imagine depends 


8 
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upon the Happineſs of the Univerſe. In like manner, th 
conſidering a Species or Sſtem may increaſe our good Offices 


fince their Intereſts are advanced by good Offices to In 
dividuali. , 


yons, i 
r than 
tele M 
with th 
ment 0 
icons, 


fers, or 


But then from a like Reaſoning to that in Art. II. U 
plain, that in equal Moments of good produced by tu 
Agents, the Geodzeſ5 of the T-;izper is inverſl y as the fever 
additional Helps, or Moti ves to it. So that more Virtue | 
evidenced by any given Moment of Beneficence from god 
Affections only toward our Felle ws, or particular Perſo 
than by the ſazae Moment produced from the joint Con 


Since 
of pr. 
enencer 


. tary R 


derations of the DE I x v, or of a general Syſtem or SR affect 
3 lt the 

But an injurious Action which appeared to the Age ves, 
not only pernicicus to bis Fellows, or to particular Perſoni Negle 


but offer, ve tothe Deity, and pernicious to a S/ſtem, 
much more vicious than when the Agent did not refte 
upon the De 1 Tv, or a Cenumnity. 


Nothing in VIII. We muſt not hence imagine, t 
thisSchems in order to prodrce ter Virtue in oi! 
ſuperſedes ſelves, ye ſhould regard the D £1 Ty vo t 


the Duty ther, than merely eo abſtain cus Ofen 


of Love to Were it our ſale Intention in beneſtcuuti Wngeſta 
the Deity, tions, only to obtain the private Plea lit 0 > 
lt effec; 


and gene- Self Approbation for the Degree cf « 
ral Bene- Virtue, this might ſeem the prever Mea 
volence, of having great Virtue with the le 

Expence. Zut if the real Intention, whi 
conſtitutes an Action virtuous be the promoting pi 
Good; then voluntarily to reject the Conſideration of 


ads tro 
wt ther 
ther tha 
puld pro 
fry hone 


Motive which would increaſe the Moment of pub Kt 
Good, or would make us more vigorous and tedtal Lundert 
Virtue, muſt argue want of good Affection. In any gig“ !! 
Moment of Beneficence, the unaffected Want of Reg art of | 
to the DEI T r, or to private Intereſt, does really a ty. 


ter Virtue. But the retaining theſe Motives Witl 


View to increaſe the Moment of publick Good in our 
tid 
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s, if really do ſo, argues Virtue equal to, or grea- 
. gr than — the former Cale: And he affeed Neglect of 
tele Motives. that ſo we may acquit our ſelves, virtuouſl 
with the leaſt E ece to ourſelves, or with the leaſt Mo- 
nent of publick Good, muſt evidence want of good Af. 
ons, and baſe Trickand 4 t5fice to impoſe upon Obſer- 
ters, Or our own Hearts. Therefore, 


vince GratitHde tothe BEI v, and even Conſiderati- 
of privte intereſt, tend to increaſe the Moment of our 
kneficence, aud to ſtrengthen good Affections, the vo- 
ntary Retaining them with this View evidences Virtue, 
d affecting to neglect them evidences Vice“. And yet, 


It the Mament produced by the Con junction of theſe 
Iatives, be not greater than that produced with unaffec- 
Neglect of theſe Motives, from particular good Af- 


2 1¹»ů—— —— * * _—_ ——_ —_— 


— 


This may ſufficiently juſtify the Writers of Morality 
utheir proving, that. « Virtue is the ſureſt Means of Hap» 
ſineſs to the Agent.” Tis alſo plain from univerſal Ex- 
ice, that 2 Regard to the Deiiy, frequent Reflection on 
Goodne , and conſequent Acts of Love, are the 
ungeſt and moſt 5 prevailing Means of obtain- 
p2good Temper. Vliatever Inſtitution therefore does 
lt effectually tend to raiſe Mens Ateutiom, to recal their 
nds from the Murry ef their common Affairs, to in- 
wt them in the Ways ↄf promoting publick Good 
ther than the buſy Part of the World without aſſiſtance 
Wd probably apprehend, muſt be ſo wiſe and good, that 
try honeſt Mind ſhould rejoice in it, even tho? it had no 
er Authority than human to recommend it. Every one 
Lunderſtand that by this is meant a public Worſhip on 
Days, in which a ſtop is put to Commerce, and the bu- 
hart of Mankind inſtructed in the Duties of Piety and 


man,; Ye 


fection, 


— 
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fe&ion, there is leſs Virtue in the former than in the hy. 


+ Men may uſe Names as they pleaſe, and may chuſe to 
eall nothing V irtue but * what is intended chiefly to ev Lot 
«« dence Affection of one kind or other toward the Dzrry Nit re 
Writers onthis Scheme are not wellagreed about what thi We" | 
wirtuous Intention is; whether only to evidence Sub miſim pury, 
or Submiſſion and Love, or to obrain the divine Ber»volencs lng t 
and private Hafpineſs to the Agent, or to give Pleaſure | ectio! 
the Deiry. But let them not aſlert, againſt — rerpec 
rience, that we aptrove no Actions which are not Gs in") ! 
tended toward the Derry. Tis plain, a generons compaſ ps to 


onate Heart, which, at firſt view of the Diſtreſs of ano" 0 
ther, flies impatiently to his Relief or ſpares no Expenꝗ the / 
to accompliſhit, meets with ſtrong Approbation f.om eye the n 
ry Obſerver who has not perverted his Sexe of Life iſ... 
Schocl-Divinity, or 1 Tis to be ſuſpected, thi kings 
home Vanity muſt be at the Bottom of theſe Notions, whi Thoug 
place Virtue in ſome Nicety, which active Tempers, hu ly ob 
not leiſure to apprehend, and only the Reclſe Student c. ul natu 
attain to. r Tem 
| wot th 
To be led by a weaker Morive, where a ſtronger is dib inthe. 
preſent to the Mind, to love a Creature more than Gon, "dg 
to have ſironger Deſires of doing what is grateful to C] 947% 
ures than toGop, when we equally attend to boch, wol omplif 
certainly argue ſome Perverſion of our Aﬀections ; or toll" ral Dil 
dy the particular Good of one, more than that of a gf rand Y 
when we reflected on both: But as no finite Mind can ret ele an 
at once a Multiplicity of Objects, ſo it cannot always ret 
any one Object. When a Perſon therefore not thinking U. The 
preſent of the Dxix v, or of a Community or Syſtem, di dubject 
a beneficent Action from particular Love, he evident bur v is 
Gooanfſ; of Temper. The Abſence of the Idea 0 ie Uniy, 
Drrry, or of Afﬀections to him, can evidence no evil; Section! 
ther ways it wou d be a Crime to fall aſſeep, or to thinks Cauſe 
any thing elfe : If the bare Abſence of this Idea be noei¶ due lira 
the Preſence of kind Afﬀections to Fellow-Creatures ci dt - w 
ex affect 


de evil. It indeed our Love to the Deity excited to 
; K ; A 4 't 
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Aion, and at the ſame time Love to a Creature excited to 
k. de Omiſſion of it, or to a contrary Action, we muſt be 
rery criminal if the ſormer do not prevail; yet this will 
ut argue all Actions to be evil in which pleaſing the Derry, 
tot directly and chiefly intended. Nay, that Temper 
uſt really be very deſcient in Goodneſs, which needs to 
xcite it to any good Office, to recal the Thoughts of a 
Dury, or a Community, or a Syſtem, The frequent re- 
ling theſe Thoughts, indeed, does ſtrengthen all good 
lections, and increaſes the Moment of Beneficence to 
expected from any Temper; and with this View fre- 
xently to recal ſuch Thoughts, muſt be one of the beſt 
uh to Virtue, and evidence high Degrees of it. Nay, 
cannot call that Temper entire and complete, which has 
vt the ſtrongeſt Affection toward the greateſt Benefactor, 
the moſt worthy Object. 


kings of ſuch Degrees of Knowledge, and ſuch Ex'ert 
Thought, as Mankind are not only capable of, but ge- 
mly obtain, when nothing interrupts their Inquiries, 
ul naturally ariſe to the Knowledge of the DEI T v, if 
r Temper be 2 They muſt form general Concep- 
wot the whole, and ſee the Order, Miaom, and Good- 
inthe Adminiſtration'of Nature in ſome Degree. The 
wviedge and Love of the De1 Ty, the #niverſal Minp, 
8 natural a Perfection to ſuch a Being as Man, as any 

impliſhment to which we arrive by cultivating our 

ual Diſpoſitions; nor is that Mind come to the proper 
rand Vigor of its kind, where Religion is not the main 

wiſe and Delight. 


A. There isone very ſubtle Argument on Whether 

pubject, Some alledge, That ſince the the DerTY 

ur x is really the Cauſe of all the Good in is the ſole 

be Univerſe, even of all the Virtue, or good preper Ob- 

Medion in Creatures, which are the ſeem- ject of 

W Cauſes of Love toward them, it muſt Love. 

enoeſ due ſtrange Perverſion of Temper to love 

wle in whom there is noCar;e of Love, or who are (as 

ey alfect to ſpeak) nothing, or Emptineſs of all Good- 
| U c neſs. 


— 
* 


21 afrariom ue tis 


e neſs. The Drirx alone is amiable, in whom there if 


e finite Fulneſs of every amiable Quality. The Dairy, i n 
they, not without ſome Reaſon, is the Cauſe of evef wee: 
* pleaſant Senſition, Which he immediately excites accu any k 
« ding to a general law, upon the Occaſion of Motion an bs. 


« {ing in our Bodies; that likewiſe he gave us that genen ward 
Juclination, which we modify into all our difierent Mfettio 
. {ions ; Gop there ore, ſay they, is alone lov: hy. Ot our o 
e Things arc not to be beloved, but only the Goaaneſ i tures, 
« God appearing in them; nay ſome do make the lo fed. 

* them, without conſidering Gov as diſp.aying his God 


e neſsinthem, to be infinitely evil.” 4, . 
| neceſl: 
In anſwer to this it maſt be owned, that © Goy'sbeifM Gov, 
et the Cauſe of all the Good in the Univerſe, willno doi may c: 
te raiſe t he higheſt Love to him in a good Temper, w ) th 
Fe it reflects upon it. hte Inc 
N 5 infinite 
But 1 had all Men this Apprehenſion that * there Does t! 
% no good in any Creature,” they really would not er his c 
them at all. But Men generally imagine with very e Cor 
ground, that there are good Beings diſtinct from God, Wn? Is i 
produced by him: And whether this Opinion be truqWQH! Ge, 
falſe, it evidences no vil. Bren dur Na 
3 „ | MS tow 
2. As upon this Scheme God is the Cauſe of all p tions 
Senſation, ſo is he the Cauſe of all Pain: He is, accoraiWycr: Bu 
o them, the Cauſe of that Iaclination which we mo making 
into evil Affection, as well as into good. If then wen o, is 
love Gop only, for what we call good Affection in CreatulWiwe, by: 
and not the Creatures themſelves, we muſt alſo on WMilure, 2 
Gop upon obſerving evil Afections in Creatures, and 
no Aver/ron to the baſeft Temper, ſince God gave the 5. If: 
ral IncLinaTi1ON alike in both Caſes. i vain 
| 8 Both | | hether 
3. If we may ſuppoſe real Beings diſtinct from Cie the: 
that their Affections are not G o p's Affections, if G 
not the only Lover and Hater, if our moral Senſe 1s fro cor 
MT we : 


mined to approve kind Afoctious, and our Love or * 
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as muſt ariſe toward what we approve; or if we find an 
v, ind to deſire the Happineſs of every ſenſitive Nature, 
eve ve cannot avoid loving Creatures, and we muſt approve 
coil y kind Affections obier ved in others toward their Fel- 
bws. Tis true, we muſt approve the higheſt Affections to- 
ward the D E1 T Y, and condemn, as a Deficiency of juit Af- 
ſections toward & o v any Degree which is not ſuperior to 
O cur other Affections. But ſtill, Affections toward Crea- 
ines WM ures, if they be diſtinct Natures from God, muſt be appro- 


. Jed. 


4, If to make a Mind virtuous, or even innocent, it be 
vceſſary that it ſhould have ſuch ſublime Speculations of 
bei Go d, as the 73 ra in the Intellectual active Syſtem (if we 
o do may call one Agent in many Paſſive Organs and active Va 
WIe) then God hag placed the Bulk of Mankind in an abſo- 

te Inca paciiy of Virtue, and inclined them perpetually to 

nfiaite Evil, by their very Inſtincts and natural Affections. 
ere ii Does the parenal ffection direct a Man to love the Derry, 
not er his Ci:ldren ? is itthe Di VIN II v, to which our Pity 
Co ntaſſ on is directed? Is Go p the Object of Humani- 
1? Is it a Deſign to ſupport the Divinity, whch we 
i Generojiry or Liberality ? Upon Receipt of @ 6enefit, does 
or Nature ſuggeſt only Gratitude toward G 0D? Affecti- 
ns toward the DE 1 T x may indeed often accompany Af- 
tions toward Creatures, and do ſo in a virtuous Tem- 
er: But theſe are diſtinct Affections. This Notion of 
making all virtuous Affections to be only directed toward 
bo o, is not ſuggeſted to Men by 2ny thing in their Na- 
„., but ariſes from the long ſubtle Reaſonings of Men at 
only M'ifure, and unemployed in the natural Affairs of Life. 


the g 5. If there be no Virtue or Cauſe of Love in Creatures, 
| iz vain for them to debate wherein their Virtue conſiſts, 

| ether in regard toward the DEI x, or in any thing elſe 
om ce they are ſuppoſed to have none at all. 


ſe is & To conclude this Subject. It ſeems probable, that how- 
or " fr we muſt look upon that Temper as exceedingly im- 


perfect 


* 
Py 
4 
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perfect, inconſtant, and partial, in which Gratitude tu 
the univerſal Benefactor, Admiration and Love of the 
preme original Beauty, Verfection and Goodneſs, are not 
ftrongeſt and moſt prevalent Affections; yet particulas 
tions may be innocent, nay virtuous, where there is 
actual Intention of pleaſing the DEH x, influencing 
Agent. 
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